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The Triveni Foundation and 
members of Late Dr. Bhavaraju Nara- 
simha Rao's family wish to convey 
their grateful thanks to the readers, 
contributors and well-wishers for writ- 
ing condolence letters and expressing 
their support to TRIVENI. It is regret- 
ted that individual letters could not be 
addressed to each of them. . 


The founder editors - Sri Kolav- 
ennu Ramakotiswara Rao and Dr. 
Bhavaraju Narasimha Rao - will re- 
main enthroned in our hearts and they 
have earned immortality through their 
selfless services. For such people there 
is no death. As Robert Graves, the 
‘well-known poet, said: 


"To bring the dead to life 

is no great magic, 

Few. are wholly dead; 

Blow on the dcad man's embers 
And a live flaine will starl |" 


This ofcourse is well-earned im- 
mortality. But we find thal a large rna- 
jority of people today seek short-cuts 
to fame. The craving for fame and the 
lime light have become a fashionable 
epidemic. There is none so humble 
that he does not hunger for a halo 
round his head by getting a statue 
erected, an oil painting unveiled or a 


əvuvenir released. Particularly those 
who are innocent of any worthwhile 
public service and those who do not 
suit: frum any inconvenient idealism 
are reluctant to drop into obscurity 
and sink into the merciful arms of 
oblivion. 


John Walcott has rightly ob- 
served : ; 


“What rage for fame attends 
both great and small. " 


Better be damn'd than men- 
tioned not at all ! " 


There is none with soul so dead ` 
as not to cherish a clandestine desire 
to perpetuate his memory by some 
means or the other, by hook or crook. 


History, however, mentions some 
cases of mortals who declared them- 
selves against such strategic devices to 
iame. Laying the foundation stone for 
the National Sports Stadium in New 
Delhi, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru-disap- 
proved the Committee's decision to 
name the stadium after him. He em- 
phatically said: “ I do object to this 
business of names of living persons 
being bandied about. Only the dead 
should be so honoured. No living’ 
name, however great should be used 
to name a place, street, building, insti- 
tution or anything else. It is a bad 


- 
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habit and once you allow it to spread, 
it may be that you honour some de- 
serving persons but then far more un- 
derserving persons try to perpetuate 
their memory ". Obviously, he did not 
realise what was going to happen after 
him. The epidemic became endemic. 


It seems, many streets in the 
United States of America werc named 
after Benjamin Franklin, one of the 
popular Presidents. The people of 
Franklin town of Massachusetts once 
wrote him a letter saying " We have 
named our town after you and we 
should like a donation of a sum of 
money from you in order that we may 
put a bell in the church steeple ". The 
President wrote back with a Shavian 


. thrust: " I am very much honoured, 


very glad indeed to send you a sum of 
money. Only don't buy a bell with it; 
buy a public library because I have al- 
ways preferred sense to sound. " Who 
cares for such ideas today? 


When the people of Birmingham 
proposed to put up a statue to Sir 
Winston Churchill: and wrote for his 
permission, he refused. IIc wrote back 
that statues and nicinorials should not 
be raised for the living. He must have 
subsequently revised his option as 
senility set in because il was reported 
that his statué was unveiled by Gen- 
eral Montgomery. Perhaps it was done 
without his knowledge. , 


Many speakers bestowed lavish 
praise at a meeting arranged in hon- 
our of Chauncey Dupont. In his reply 
the honoured chief guest said " It is 
nice to get these pleasant words while 
I am alive. I w'd rather have the Lally 
than the epitaphy." A gentle rebuke 
that there is no propriefy in praising 
people when they are still in positions 


‘of power outside the grave yard or 


crematorium. But who would heed 
such advice? Many of our well-to-do 
and well - placed contemporaries do 
cherish an ardent desire to grab fame 
when they are alive, because they can- ` 
not afford to take chances with poster- 
ily of doubtful de pendability. 


The ancient Pharoahs of Egypt 
iad their world - famous Pyramids 
carefully designed by architects and 
constructed under their own supervi- 
sion before they breathed their last. 
The Romans, we are told, used to 
bury along with the dead lachrymato- 
rie€-- bottles containing the tears of 
their kith and kin. These vials served 
as tangible evidence that the dead are 
mourned by their dear relatives. How- 
ever, we should not surmise that there 
are no real cases of genuine sentiment 


„and love. Before Sri Raghupathy Ve- 


nkata Ratnam Naidu died he wrote in 
his will that his dead wife's photo 
should be placed on his breast and a 
piece of sandal wood made wet with 
the tears of the Maharajah of Pithapu- 
ram ( for whom he had fatherly affec- 
tion ) should be put on his heart when 
his beloved student Dr. V. Rama 
Krishna Rao set fire to the funeral 
pyre | Whal a great wish ! It is sym- 
bolic of the love which is the only thing 
one is permitted to carry beyond the 
grave. 


Shahjahan, the Mughal mon- 
arch, built the great Tajmahal on the 
banks of the Jamuna river at Agra as a 
magnificent monument in white 
marble to his beloved queen. That was 
enough to perpetuate the memory of 
both, the emperor and the queen, but 
he was hardly satisfied. He wanted to 
create another gorgeous monument in 
black marble on the other bank of the 
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Jamna exclusively for himself. Of 
céurse he diced before the wish was ful- 
filled. Thus we find numbcrless monu- 
ments all over the world constructed 
by kings and millionaires serving as 
tourists' attraclions. Should we not 
sympathise with Nero, the Roman 
emperor, who said while dying " 
QUALIS ARTIFEX PEREO !" (What 
an artist dies with me ) ? 


In India sometimes we see the 
splendour of the multi-millionaires 
and the squalour of the poor, the col- 
our of fabric and drabness of the soul. 
What is taking shape is a new way of 


lile which has coarsened and desensi- 
tized our minds and hijacked our cul- 
lure to a carnival of conspicuous 
spending which has come to be 
known as the five-star-hotel culture. 


Yet there is light at the end of 
the tunnel for those who have the pa- 
tience to grope towards it. There are a 
few people who do their best to acti- 
vate, the triple stream of culture, litera- 
ture and history. Let us strengthen 
their hands. 


- I.V. Chalapati Rao 
Editor. 


o 


nanda Rao, 480 pages Rs. 70/- 


OUR TRIVENI PUBLICATION 
CARNATIC MUSIC COMPOSERS 


A precious collection of Biographical Essays Edited by Dr. B. Daya- 


Published by the TRIVENI FOUNDATION. 


Besides the better known composers like the Trinity, “ Several others, 
not so well known, have contributed peripherally and at the base to the 
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propose to chronical in this series. “ The essays are authored by distin- 
guished scholars, musicologists musicians like Dr. Raghavan, Prof. Sam- 
bamurti, Dr. Sita and Sangita Kalanidhis. The book covers over eoghty 
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to its value as an authoritalive reference book on the subject. 
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THYAGARAJA - ON THE MOUNTAINS OF 


EFFULGENT GOD - VISION 
Prof. PEDDADA RAMASWAMY 


The true character and destiny - 


of life has, through the whole range of 
world's history, been more correctly 
perceived, curiously enough, by the 
seers and mystics than by the materi- 
alists and men of mechanic excellence. 


` It is not acquisition and accumulation, 


but action and adventure, that form 
the true end and aim of Being. It is a 
power of Becoming, an achievernent of 
Reality, a transformation into union, 
an experience of atonement, through 
the mutual interaction, the ceaseless 
thrust and effort, of inelastic matter 
and expansive spirit. Life has an in- 
stinctive quest for transcendence 
through ever so many obstructions 
and entanglements; man himself has 
been defined as Capacity for the infi- 
nite. 


_ This longing for the infinite, this 
hunger for Perfection, this melody of 
the ideal, has been an invaluable 
characteristic of life. "Thou hast made 
us for Thyself’ said St. Augustine, in 
one of his moods of exaltation, ad- 


dressing himself to the God of his. 
‘Being, "and our hearts shall know no 


rest apart from thee". The urge of the 
running river for the limitless ocean, 
the desire of the restless moth for the 
consuming fire, has therefore been the 
characteristic movement of -life. “our 
wills are ours, we know not how, our 
wills are ours to make them thine," is 
the modern poet's mild echo of the 
perennial cry of the human spirit. 


This instinctive urge of life to- 
wards transcendence has, through the 
ages, expressed itself in two distinctly 
different channels. There has been a 
movement of negative transcendence, 
that looks upon the vast apparatus of 
life as a continuous series of obstacles 
in the Godward movement of the 
human spirit; there has been also a 
generous expansion and sublimation 
of love and will, until matter became 
infiltrated and impregnated with spirit. 
There have been instances of ascelic 
withdrawl with self-inflicted tortures 
on recalcitrant fesh; there have been - 
lives blessed by an all-sweetening and 
all-sanctifying love prompting sacrifice 
and service on behalf of the world's 
lowliest and lost. 
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Some have gone alone to the 
cloud-topped mountain-peaks to meet 
God in solitude; there have been en- 
thusiasts whose ardent personal emo- 
tion of Divine love, has carried them 
into the midst of humanity's suffering 
multitudes to heal and to comfort. 
While the former type bring no tidings 
of joy for the race on the plains and in 
‘the valleys, the latter have spent them- 
selves in a self-consuming passion for 
the redemption of the sorrowing chil- 
dren of men. 


Thyagaraja does not belong to 
the category of the pseudo-mystics, 
idly basking in the luxury of God's 
presence. One of the practical exem- 
plars of natural 'supernaluralism’, he 
is one of the normal simple sane men 
who, perennially inebriated with the 
intoxicating presence of God, was, yct 
ceaselessly busy, exhorting, remon- 
strating, revealing, rejoicing, regener- 
ating his countrymen and contempo- 
raries with the wine of the song of the 
glory and the grace of the Lord. 


A full-blooded life was his with 
wife and child, with poverty and suf- 
fering. He believed as he affirmed, in 
tones of triumphant faith, with Nanak 
of Nothern India and with Novalis and 
other mystics of medieval Europe, that 
the human body is the truly sacred 
tabernacle, that the devout heart is 
the real Shekinah, and that God's Ar- 
adhana is going on unceasingly in the 
soul within as also in nature without. 
he repeatedly proclaims the utter futil- 
ity and inconsequence of doctrine and 
ritual, and with the clarion voice of 
personal experience, emphatically ac- 


claims the supremacy, for spiritual 
values, of vision and victory, of per- 
sonal devotion through song and 
dance, through praise and prayer, 
through contemplation and commun- 
ion. He insists on the infinite superior- 
ity of the pilgrimages within over the 
wanderings without. he humbly pro- 
tests that his faith and his devotions 
are not for outward parade, but only 
for inward regeneration. He deprecates 
the claims of mediators and unhesitat- 
ingly urges the eflicacy of direct ap- 
proach to the ever-available and all- 
pervading presence of the God that 
both indwells and transcends. 


It is not so often recognised that 
he unequivocatly contends that the 
Rama of his adoration and Aradhana 
is mol a human or even superhuman 
personality with certain local charac- 
teristics and attributes, but the Eter- 
nal Indwelling Reality that reveals in 
the heart that adores. He depre- 
catingly alludes to the minor deities to 
whom are allotted the comparatively 
subsidiary functions of Srishti, Pushti 
and Nashii - creation, sustenance, and 
annihilation, while the true God that 
alone is worthy of worship is the su- 
preme spirit that indwells and sancti- 
fies and blesses the human heart. 


Thyagaraja's singing of Raman- 
ama is not to be equated with the 
ordinary man's worship of Rama, one 
of the incarnations, perhaps the most 
popular incarnation, in the traditional 
Hindu Pantheon. Thyagaraja in his 
Rama worship, like his compeer and 
contemporary Sri Ramakrishna in his 
Kali - worship, had definitely outgrown 
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the limitations of the crude worship of 
images. It is one of the peculiarities of 
Indian theistic movements that,.while 
a good many spiritual geniuses that 
rose and flourished from time to time 
among Hindus have laid sufficient em- 
phasis upon the spiritual character of 
true worship and the fraternity of all 
men, and even perceived the irrecon- 
cilability of image - worship with the 
one and of the traditional framework of 
caste - organisation with the other, - 
the vein of protestantism in them was 
not sufficiently pronounced to make 
them discard the outward forms and 
moulds as hindrances to the true 
growth of the spirit. 


Their highly developed souls 
continued .o make use of the imagery 
and the symbolism of the traditional 
moulds of thought and worship; in 
fact, their illumined and emancipated 
spirits put larger and richer content 
into them. The phenomenon is broadly 
speaking similar in its essential char- 


acter of tardy protestantism, if not of ` 


prudent conservatism, to the recent 
spectacle of Mahatma Gandhi, tena- 
ciously clinging for years, till within a 
short while before his martyrdom, to 
the Sanatanist conception of the four 
vamas, while passionately pleading for 
the utter elimination of untouchabilily 
on the one hand, and for the accep- 
tance of brotherhood on the other. 


What is necessary to point out 
is that in the upward ascent of his 
spirit in a life full of Sadhana or spiri- 
tual discipline Thyagaraja's soul had 
long since reached the mountain tops 
of pure theism. Gandhi's Ramarajya 


was the equivalent in Hindu terminol- 
ogy of the Christian Kingdom of God; 
both were equivalent variations of the 
secular statesman's ideal common- 
wealth wherein liberty is but the uni- 
versal license.to be good. The Rama of 
Thyagaraja like the Christ of some 
Christian mystics is an abstraction, a 
humanly apprehended version of the 
Transcendent Divine Reality. 


On the mountain tops of efful- 
gent godvision all the seers and mys- 
tics meet and shake hands. " The 
seekers of the Truth are one ", and 
thus it is that we find in Thyagaraja, 
moods and sentiments parallel to 
those of the other famous mystics of 
the world. He has moods of arid lis- 
tlessness and world - weariness which 
recall to us Wordsworth's " The world 
is too much with us ". A Sufi mystic 
represents God as threatening to re- 
veal to the world all his secrets - his 
inner lusts, his tragic transgressions, 
his innumerable stumblings; and the 
devotee retorts by threatening to reveal 
God's secrets also; his inexhaustible 
mercy, his gratuitous grace, his uni- 
versal forgiveness; and then, says the 
mystic to God, " all temples will be 
abandoned, all worship will cease, sins 
will be freely indulged in, and salva- 
tion will be taken for granted. " And 
God climbs down and says, " I will 
keep your secrets. you will keep my 
secrets. "even thus goes Thyagaraja 
threaten God saying, " I have known 
all your secrets; your Guttu and 
maltu, “ 


Another of his sayings reminds 
us of Francis Thompson's " Hound of 
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Heaven " when he says that there is 
none but God to think of ' ignoble 
me '. Often he brings to our minds an- 
other great Andhra poet and mystic 
Pothana when he proudly asserts his 
moral and artistic independence and 
indignantly says that popular ap- 
plause and worldly aMuence are no 
compensation for the loss of Divine 
favour. Sometimes he reminds us of 
Blake, sometimes of Beethoven and of 
David. The parallels that are presented 
are far too many and too varicd; but 
the one cry that keeps uttering itself 
through the varied notes is the cry of 
the desolate spirit that is not satisfied 
with glimpsing the Reality occasion- 
ally and in a remote manner, but 
pours itself out in utter importunity 
that his humble spirit may become 
immovably anchored in Infinie Joy. He 
‘knew only too well that the deepest 
secrets of the spirit are not " amenable 
to " the dissecting knife of the intellect, 
but give up their significance to the 
devout intuilion of the humble heart. 


From the origin of Man's history, 
the deepest experiences of the human 
spirit have been uttered through the 
medium of art. The wrestiings of the 
soul cannot always be uttered in the 
language of the world's commerce. 
Visions of the Heavenly. Bridegroom 
and the transports of ecstacy born of 
such experiences often fail to find ade- 
quate expression through common- 
place words. And the spirit sceks to 
find expression for these inscrutable 
experiences of inward life through the 
more significant medium of art, - of 
rhythmic song articulating enjoyed 
emotion, of fascinating dance revealing 


inner harmony, of animated colours 
drawing forth perceived beauty. Art 
therefore performs the function of 
conveying in suggestive ways what 
cannot otherwise be conveyed to us. It 
is thus not a superfluous luxury, but 
a necessary function of the highest life 
of the spirit. It communicates to us an 
altitude to life, that is a reaction to 
more " subtle and comprehensive 
contact with Reality " than the one we 
ordinarily make. It has awareness of 
aspects of Truth which we normally 
fail to perceive or atleast but dimly 
perceive; and thus the artist thans- 
lates these experiences, in poetry into 


` words, in music into tones, in painting 


into colours, in other arts into other 
expressions of the particular medium, 
more or less pliable to the transform- 
ing touch of the spirit. 


It is the peculiar excellence of 
music that of all the arts it is the least 
encumbered by the burden of a recal- 
cilrant medium and it is therefore the 
purest essence of expressiveness. It 
occupies the borderland between 
sense and soul where in the natural 
kingdom of Beauty they meet. There is 
in music, no attempt to transfer inspi- 
ration to a medium or material that is _ 
gross or grotesque; and so it effectively 
expresses and communicates spiritual 
experiences born of a personal vision 


‘of life. Musicians are therefore nearer 


to mystics than perhaps any other 
kind of artists. And music is certainly 
a more luminous revelation than any 
other kind of knowledge. That is why 
with an almost divine arrogance, 
Browning has in exultant tones pro- 
claimed: 
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" God has a few of us whom he 
whispers in the ear; 


The rest may reason and -wel- 
come; 


‘t is we musicians know. 


Thyagaraja at once a skilful 
craftsman and an inspired artist en- 
joys udisputed supremacy in the 
common-wealth of Carnatic Music. In 
him we find rapturous melody insepa- 
rably fused with the language of exqui- 
site poetry, so thal we have the rare 
experience of the double perfection of 
musical excellence and lyric passion 
simultaneously presented to one single 
throb of ecstasy. It is perhaps his 
greatest achievement in the realm of 
art that he has rescued the musical 
form from the double tyranny of rhyth- 
mic routine on the one hand and of 
Sahitya exuberance on the other; and 
his songs have in consequence becorne 
* vehicles for the transmission of mys- 
tic joy radiating from a devout soul in 
- enraptured communion with Infinite 
Beauty. At once a devolee, a composer, 
and a musician, Thyagaraja has, in his 
Kritis, - concrete embodiments of Raga 
patterns, effected a unique integration 
of Bhava, Raga and Thala. A perfect 
rendering of Thygaraja's songs is the 
highest perfection of the art of devout 
music as the trie enjoyment of such a 
rendering is the final reward of a de- 
vout and artistic spirit. It necessarily 
follows that aggressively rhythmic 
Thala permutations and ugly pseudo- 
musical ultra-muscular contortions 
are poles away from impassioned. en- 
raptured singing with ils counterpart 
of enthralled serene listening. All hon- 


TRIVENI 


our to the Tamils that at a time when 
the Andhras failed to recognise the 
emergence of this ‘great genius 
amongst them they could appreciate 
the greatness of his achievement and 
keep alive the tradition of his music. 
And for this inestimable service, the 
Andhras must, in humility and eternal 
yratilude, bow their heads to them. 


To Thyagaraja song is the me- 
dium for the out-pouring of the heart 
in almost every mood. There are songs 
which are pure unconcealed autobiog- 
raphy. There are songs in which he 
praises the condescending grace of 
God for having blessed him: with a_ 
vision of his beatific countenance; 
there are songs in which he gratefully 
acknowledges that God is all-in-all to 
him - the bee to the lotus of his heart, 
the sun to the darkness of his sin, the 
companion in an exile amidst strang- 
ers, the comforler when sorrows and 
sufferings crowd on him, the sovereign 
spirit of Beauty with whom the maid of 
his soul is charmed beyond all resis- 
tance, the radiant king eternally 
seated on the throne of his heart, the 
unliring servant ministering to the 
needs of the worshipper, the Indwell- 
ing -Reality that equally pervades the 
ant ‘and the elephant, the supreme 
Treasure for whose possession alone 
his heart hungers day and night. 
There are songs in which he mourns - 
the loss of vision for his bereaved 
spirit; there are songs in which, like 
the man that prayed not for food but 
fer hunger, he prays that God might 
grant him the boon of a restless and 
undying aspiration for the grace of 
God; there are songs in which, with 
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the intrepidity born of love, he taunts 
God for his callousness, for his tortur- 
ing separation, for his apparent im- 
penetrability to all appeals; there are 
songs in which he pathetically longs 
that in him may be kindled not merely 
negalive renunciation, not simply the 
longing for godly company, not even 
the passion for service. no, not the 
supreme desire for an occasional 
glimpse of the beatific vision, bul the 
longing of the child for the sracious 
mother, the spousal love for the cin- 
brace of the Beloved Bridegroom, the 
Prana Natha; there are songs in which 
he prays thal he may have the invalu- 
able privilege of being chosen and 
called by God; there are songs in 


which he laments the veiling of His 
Face as the greatest tragedy of his life; 
there are songs in which he implores 
that life may be for him one long op- 
portunity for love, for praise, for wor- 
ship, for communion; there are songs 
in which he prays to be delivered from 
the sins of religious intolerance and 
spiritual pride: there are songs in 
which he bemoans his sense of sepa- 
ration and pathetically prays, "Lift the 
veil that hides Thy Face, O God!" . 


( This is reprinted from ' INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THYAGARAJA 
ATRMAVICHARAM ' by Bhamidipati 
Kameswara Rao - courtesy Sri Adde- 
pally Nageswara Rao, Addepally Pub- 
lishers, Rajahmundry ). 


o 
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OMAR KHAYYAM'S CRITICISM OF LIFE 


Dr. C.R. REDDI 


Omar khayyam was born in the 
latter half of the 11th century and died 
in the first quarter of the 12th. For a 
man of the 11th century, Khayyam is 
strangely modern. He was a seientisl 
of no ordinary worth or distinclion. His 
work entitled " Algebra " was trans- 
lated into some of the Europeiin lan- 
guages. As an astronomer he was 
amongst the foremost of the Middle 
Ages and the Christian calendar of the 
present day owes much of its perfec- 
tion to his labours. Not satisficd with 
being a scientist, he wanted to be a 
philosopher - the solver of life's mighty 
riddle - with disastrous results to his 
peace of mind. 


" Up from Earth's centre through 
the Seventh gate I rose and on the 
throne of Saturn sate and many a knot 
unravelled by the Road; but not the 
master - knot of Human death and fale. 
There was the door to which I found no 
key. ” He was too haughty a spirit to 
find consolation in faith and resigna- 
tion, the unfailing resources of the 
meek and humble. Supremely en- 
dowed with courage and audacily, he 
did battle with the orthodoxy of his 
days. He sneered at the mystical Sufis 
as a loquacious lot. He was not given 


the Robe of Honour, which his geni- 
ous deserved. He laughs, saying that it 
could only be purchased by bartering 
away his freedom of thought; certainly 
He is the richer by keeping the more 
precious stuff for himself. Like Mill 
and Morley of contemporary history, 
he was a sage and sceptic rolled into. 
one. High office did not tempt him. He 
preferred instead a pension coupled 
wiih the pleasures and pursuits of 
private life. 


The thoughts and feelings he 
expresses are astonishingly and sur- 
prisingly modern. There is not a single 
writer of the Middle Ages who has 
caught the fancy of the present day in 
such a close and mighty grip as Omar. 
One may not like him - his views may 
be abhorrent to you - but if there is 
any the least spark of serious intellec- 
tual purpose in your life he seizes on 
your attention. He has the glittering 
eye of the Ancient Mariner and fasci- 
nates while perlurbing the guest bent 
on attending the feast of faith. Fitzger- 
ald's rendering of the Rubaiyat has 
become a classic - a leading classic in 
the literature of revolt - of revolt 
against accepted doctrines of human 
worth and destiny. 
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Khayyam can never become 
obsolete because the theme of his song 
belongs to the eternal element in the 
heart. Feeling minds and thinking 
heads will ask these queslions. " What 
is truth? said jesling Pilate and would 
not stay for an answer ". Probably be 
knew it was no use waiting for an 
answer. But Pilate has left plenty of 
successors, more patient than he, and 
in consequence more miserable. 


I shall briefly summarise the 
considerations that led Omar to deny 
the divine ordering of the world : 


1. Intellectual despair 


In his youth he frequented doc- 
tor and saint and heard great argu- 
ment about it. (It never is, on it I am 
afraid) but ever more came out by the 
same door as I went in '. Great scien- 
tist as he was, he found it easier to 
solve the riddle of the material world 


rather than the spiritual. To his ques- - 


tioning there came not answer from 
the world without, nor yet from the 
world within. “And I heard, as from 
without, the Me within thee is blind”. 
What then were the questions that 
‘perplexed him ? 


` "Into this Universe and why not 
knowing 


Nor whence, like water willy nilly 
Slowing And out of it, as wind along the 
waste I know not whither willy-nilly 
blowing." 


Moreover he asks, Was I con- 
sulted by the Power that thus arro- 
gated to itself the function of disposing 
my destinies ? 


What without asking, hither hur- 
ried whence ? And without asking, 
whither hurried hence ! Despair is own 
cousin to blind fury and rage" 


He adds : 


"In many a cup of this forbidden — 
wine 


Must drown the memory of that 
insolence”. 


Skall I seek for temporal good or 
for eternal happiness ? the answer is 
the same to both : your reward is 
neither here nor there." 


It will be observed that Omar 
parts company with Kantian ethics 
and the generally accepted theological 
views. According to these ethical codes 
imperfection pertains only to this 
world, and strangely enough, it is a 
fine reason for believing in the exis- 
icnce and perfection of a heavenly 
kingdom. The answer of Omar is clear 
though rude. He asks Who made this 
world ? In his parable of the pot and _~* 
the potter he makes one of the pots 
Say. 

"They sneer at me for leaving all 
things awry 


Why did the hand then of the 
potter shake". 


If the hand shook in making this 
world, why should we suppose it to 
have been steady in making that other 
world ? 


The result is he gives up asking 
these questions. 


"Perplex’t no more with: human or 
divine 

Tomorow’s tangle to the winds re- 
sign". 


This is more often attempted 
than achieved. In point of fact he did 
worry himself with problems which 
were most heart-breaking. 
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We have already seen that Omar 
khayyam was alive to the problern of 
evil - more especially as a wrong and 
injustice done to his own personalily.: 
Look, he says, how all is vanity ! 


"You know how little while we 
have to stay 


And once departed may return no 


The leaves of life keep falling one 
by one”. 

It is argued thal life is endless 
and persistent in ils manifestations: 
what then ? 


"Each morn a thousand roses 
brings, you say 


yes, but where leaves the Rose of 


yesterday? ".. 
Ah ! in the dust, dry, withered ! 


Moreover such is life, that no 
one wants to be reborn here. it is a 
sufficient verdict on its loathsome fu- 
tility: Both the good and the bad. 


"Alike to no such aureate earth 
are turned 


As buried once, men want dug up 
again”. 


You may have been a hero, but 
once dead, what is left of you ? 
Shakespeare dwelt gloomily on the 
probability of Imperial Caesar dead 
and turned to clay being utilised by a 
most prosaic housewife for stopping a 
chink in the wall. In similar strain 
sings Omar. 


"The wild ass stamps over his 
head ; 
But cannot break his sleep” 

Too poor to resent even assinine 


indignities. Our friends are dead and 
(we) ourselves that once enjoyed with 
them and now sorrow for them must 
go ioo ! Dust to dust and under to lie 
oh ! the despair of the man. 


Oh ! Thou who man of baser 
earth didst muke 


And even with paradise divine 
the snalce 


For alt the sin wherewith the face 
of man 


Is blackened - Mar's forgiveness 
give and take. 


It is the man of shallow sense 
and morbid impulses that looks on a 
revolt lke this as the result of pride or 
frivolily. There is in it as fine and deep 
a feeling of moral obligation and as 
profound an insight into moral worth 
as was displayed by the saints of 
sacred calendars, by a St. Francis or a 
Buddha. 


Povidence being out of the ques- 
lion, what else is there to afford us a 
rational ground of explanation ? 
Destiny, hard, cold, ‘inevitable and 
inexorable - a view not dissimilar to 
thal propounded by Lucretius and 
accepted by the science of today as the 
only possible hypothesis. 


" The moving finger writes and 
having writ moves on, Nor all your piety 
nor with shall lure it back to cancel half 
a line. 


Nor all your tears wash out a 
word of it’. 


The only religion that whole- 
heartedly accepts the supremacy of 
natural law is Himduism. Pantheism 
has ils insoluble difficulties - but theo- 
relical absurdities are not part of its 
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sacred repertoire. Would Omar have 
been.-a Hindu ? Probably, but the 
conclusions he would have drawn from 
_the identity of God with nature would 
have scared the orthodox Hindu into 
fits. If law is supreme, God is as 
impotent as you or I - no belter than 
inert matter. 


"Lift not your hands to It - for help 
- for It 


As impotently moves as you or 
J lige 

That is so far as human conduct 
and yearnings go, we are left to our- 
selves unaided, unguided. But, of 
course, this is better than to be under 
a regime where you have to worship a 
Power whom you can only hate. 


Has our life any worth, any 
purpose ? Are you and I necessary for 
the fulfilment of any of the world's 
functions ? 


No, he says, the Idea is of no im- 
portance. The world goes on heediess 
of, his coming and departure. Observe 
how similar the views of Athiests and 
Thiests are so far. The senliments 
above expressed may have been those 
of a devout monk or nun; It is when 
they draw their conclusions or assign 
causes to the events described that 
they part company and go their oppo- 
site ways. 


Omar denies human responsi- 
bility for this wretched state of affairs. 
It is either God or Destiny. He hopes it 
is not the former, as in that case be 
will have to form a low estimate of His 
power or benevolence. Few passages 
burn with more furious indignation 
than the one in which he asszils the 
Personal God of Monotheistlic theolo- 
gies : 


"What out of senseless nothing 
provoke 


A conscious something to resent 
the yoke 


of unpermitted pleasure, under 
pain 


of everlasting penaliies, if broke". 


It is absurd for God who made 
man sinful to expect him to be virtu- 
cus ! The same argument was em- 
ployed by Leslie Stephen with crushing 
effect in his Agnostic Apology. 


What from his helpless creature 
be repaid 


Pure gold for what he lent him 
dross - alloy’d 


Sue for a debt he never did con- 
tract. 


And cannot answer, oh the sorry 
trade ! 


Here follows an apostrophe to 
God staggering in its audacity and full 
of the despairing fury of a heart tor- 
tured to the quick : 


Oh Thou who didst with pitfall i 
and with sin 


Beset the Road I was to wander 
in 

Thou wilt not with predestined 
evil round 


Enmesh and then impute my fall 
to sin ! 


The world is bound in the chain 
of cause and effect ". 


With Earth's first clay they did 
the last man knead, And there of the 
last harvest sowed the seed ". 


What then is man to do ? Since 
the Universe is such a cursed irra- 
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tional affair, enjoy yourself while life 
lasts. Poet Gray said ‘Eat drink, be 
merry yourself and go the deuce - il 
there be a deuce ". He was not sure 
that the it was likely or desirable. 


Come fill the cup and in the fire of 
spring ` 

Your wiruer garment of repen- 
tance fling 

The bird of time has but a little 
way 

To flutter - and the bird is on the 
wing. 


Don't be too nice aboui it or 
apprehensive of future punishment or 
of the loss of happiness in the world to 
come : 


"Ah take. the cash and let the 


credit go 


Nor heed the rumble of a distanl 
drum " 


the drum that calls up the dead to 
appear before the Judgement Seat of 
God. If you sought after the real solu- 


tion of life's weary riddle who knows’ 


" 


that the answer will be pleasant : 
Better bè joined with the fruitful 
grape than Sadden after none or 
bitter fruit ”. 


He has two lines of «defence 
against the atlacks of the bclievng 
gentry : Is not materialism also of 
God ? Did he make everything and 
leave only this one out ? 


‘ Why, be this juice the growth of 
God, who dare 


Blaspheme the twisted tendril as 
a snare ? 


A blessing. we should use il, 
should we not ? 


And if a curse, why then who set 
il there ? 


Anatole France, the successor of 
Paul Verlaine and one of the finest of 
modem wrilers goes further and de- 
clarcs the gospel of pleasure as the 
only one worth having. In his fascinat- 
ing little novel "Thais", the heroine who 
did full justice to the lusts of the flesh, 
dies happily and contented and in the 
odour of sanctity. the monk who con- 
verled her wakes when too old to. the 
value of the riches he had foolishly 
forsaken and dies the "’Prey of gnaw- 
ing desire and the agony of unavailing 
regrets. " To my knowledge this is 
about the farthest limit to which revolt 
has been carried. 


Omar has just a suspicion that 
his solution is not a reasonable one 
eilher. He thinks that his speculations 
may be indirectly of help to the be- 
liever. 


" Of my base metal may be filed 
a key 

That shall unlock the door he 
hawis without" — 


If he has not provided us with a key to 
the safe, he has given. a file with 


which to prepare one to unlock the ` 


door. That is not a small achievement 
either. 


But the worst of it is, omar has 
given us no solution and he knows it. 
The utmost he does is to soothe us by 
gralified sensuality into acquiescence 
of our fate. But sensuality is a variety 
like the rest of human endowments. It 
is evanescent, hard to please, quick to 
cloy and in ils reaction most dismal 
and soul-destroying. 


And if the wine you drink, the lips 
you press, 
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-End in what all begins and ends 
in - yes, 


Think then you are today what 
yesterday you were - 


Tomorrow you shall not be less. 


In other words your consolation 
is that you are nol worse olf. What a 
very negative satisfaction it is ! hardly 
enough to effect a reconciliation be- 
tween us and the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death and Disappointment. 


Listen to his despairing tones : 


ish with the Rose 


That youth's sweet scented 
manuscript should close ". 


The conclusion is that it is a 
bad bargain - this world we live in. It 
is not the work of a real artist with an 
eye for beauty or virtue : 


” Ah, hov» could you and I with 
Him conspire 


To grasp this sorry scheme of 


things entire ? 


Would not shatter it to bits and 
then 


Remould it nearer lo the “heart's 
desire ". 


Atrocious the thought is, it is yet the 
living faith of all reformers engaged in 
the thankless task of leaving the world 
better than they find it. One is aiso 
reminded of the reply of Helmholtz toa 
Glib Theist who was proving Giod from 
the wonderful and fine structure of the 


human eye. 


Helmholtz said that if he had 
known mathematics and physiology he . 
would have understood how badly the 
eye was termed and added that if he 
had been consulted in the matter, the 
resull would have been different and 
beiter. 


As the esgay is already unwieldly 
I am not tempted to offer an exhaus- 
live criticism of Omar. Two lines of 
aliack on his position are possible. 


(1) From the point of view of theo- 
relical reason, one can reconstruct 
monotheistic dogmas so as to make 
(hem more consistent.and less revolt- 
ing. The Polytheist is not so out of date 
and ! am not sure he is not the most 
modern of moderns’ the one man who 
saves us from the Scylla of Theism and 
the Charybdis of Pantheism. 


(2) The second remark is that the 
point of view of Omar is entirely a 
personal and indivdual one. It is 
doubtful how far this is valid. 


Therefore the final criticism I 
would offer on Omar is that his point 
of view is too limited and too narrow. 
Happiness is possible only when the 
individual develops sympathy for the 
race or nation. It is true that history 
does not prove that right triumphs. 
But as I view it, it is obvious that one 
of the springs of human happiness is 
the possibility of being useful to our 
fellows. In fine, Sociology demon- 
strates that the scope of social utility 
is practically unlimited. 


o 
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Prof. RAMESH MOHAN 


Religion, according to its diction- 
ary meaning, is ' the expression of 
man's belief in the reverence for a 
super-human power recognised as the 
creator and governor of the universe-a 
bond between man and God ’. Religion 
is also defined as ' a set of beliefs 
concerning the cause. nature and 
purpose of the universe especially 
when considered as the creation of a 
super-human agency or agencies, 

_usually involving devotional and ritual 
observations, and often having a moral 
code for the conduct of human affairs. 
By another definition, religion is spe- 
cific and institutionalised set of beliefs 
and practices generally agreed upon 
by a number of persons or sects ' 
which, on one level, distinguish one 
religion from another. 


Religion, or religious faith and 
ardour has been the strongest motivat- 
ing force, stronger than even national- 
ism or patriotism, for the highest 
aspirations of the human spirit, its 
fortitude and forbearance manifested 
in heroic acts of sacrifice, martyrdom 
and stoic monasticism. The trand 
reaches its creative imagination, vis- 
ible in the houses of worhsip con- 
structed for the faithful, the majestic 


cathedrals. mosques and temples with 
steeples. spires and domes and mina- 
rets rising towards the heavens, in the 
cave paintings of Ajanta, and in the 
divine melody and poetry of religious 
hymns, psalms, sermons and devo- 
tional music. 


Paradoxically, however, religious 
faith, perverted into bigotry, fanati- 
cism, and fundamentalism, has also 
been responsible for much bloodshed 
and evil, the Crusades supposed to be 
holy wars undertaken by European 
Christians between the 1lth and 14th 
century to recover Jerusalem from Is- 
lam, in which millions of Christians 
and Muslims were killed and Asia 
Minor and Palestine soaked with 
blood; the bestial brutalities of the 
Spanish Inquisition in the 15th cen- - 
tury; the Wars of Religion in France 
between Protestants and Catholics, 
two sects of the same religion, result- 
ing in large scale massacres, and, in 
the 20th century, the massacre of 
Armenian Christians by the Turks, the 
blood bath at the time of the partition 
of India, and the recurring communal 
trouble in our country fanned and 
aggravated by religious fanaticism and 
misuse of religious fervour and faith 
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for narrow political gains. Ignoran¢eé; 
superstition, obscurantism and rigid 
ritualism, even terrorism are other 


sinister aspects of religious fundamen- | 
talism and unholy mix of religion and. 


politics. 


I personally believe in what the 
eminent historian Arnold Toynbee said 
in one of his esSays in Civilisation on 
Trial that: 


' Every human being has a per- 
sonal religion, and every human com- 
munity has a collective religion 
whether the person or community is 
aware of this or not. Each of us does, 
I believe, have a religion even if he 
denies that he has one and denies it in 
good faith. Spiritual nature, like physi- 
cal nature, abhors a vaccum. If we 
succeed in repudiating the religion we 
have inherited, we shall invariably 
acquire a substitute for it, and this 
substitute may be both more evil and 
archaic 

Prof. Toynbee described himself 
as an agnostic, but in real sense, he 
was a deeply religious man. In his 
insightful survey of the majestic move- 
ment of men arid nations, civilisations 
and religions over the millennia, rising 
and falling and passing on, he dwels 
on the predicament of the contempo- 
rary Western Man: . 


. ‘The spirit of fanaticism that has 
been part of Christainity 's and Islam’ 
's heritage from their parent religion, 
Judaism -- boiled over into the hide- 
ous 16th century and 17th century 
Catholic and Protestant wars of relig- 
ion. The: atrocities that had been 
committed in the name of religion 
shocked the most sensitive and en- 


lightened souls in the contemporary 


Western world so deeply that, before 


\ 


‘gradual emergence of the ' 


the close of the 17th Géritiiry, some of ` 


them were, beginning to repudiate 
Christianity and indeed religion itself 
in any form. The Westernising non- 
western intelligentsia also repudiated 
their own respective ancestral relig- 
ions, Hinduism, Buddhism, Zoroastri- 
anism and even Islam. There was the 
secular 
outlook ', which, according to Western 
concept, pertained to the temporal 
rather than the spiritual - a political or 
social philosphy that rejects all forms 
of religious faiths. In the Indian con- 
text, however, it has a different mean- 
ing as I shall show later in the course 
of this paper. 


With the advancement of sci- 
ence, exploring the forces of nature 
and exploding many superstitions, and 
the subsequent Evolutionary Theory 
in the 19th century, faith was further 
on the decline in the West, and many 
felt like Matthew Arnold as 
"Wandering between two worlds, one 
dead / The other powerless to be 


born. '. 


According to Toynbee, the spiri- 
tual vaccum that had been created 
was filled with new ideologies such as 


Nationalism, Individualism and Com- . 


munism. The ‘enormities that have 
been perpetuated in the name of each 
of these three post-Christian ideologies 


have been, if’ possible, more wicked . 


than the worst that have ever been 
perpetrated in thé. name of Christia- 
nity '. The two World Wars are a grim 
reminder of these. German National 
Socialism Le. Nazism, and national: 


ism, wrought unprecedented havoc in . 


Europe and parts of Asia. Gurudev 
Rabindra Nath Tagore's, Japan lec- 
tures in 1916 are a strong and coura- 
géous denunciation of Nationalism. It 
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is a curious irony that the champions 
of capitalism and democracy in the 
West, America, England and France, 
allied with U.S.S.R , the bulwark of 
Communism, to defeat the Nazis and 
the Fascists, and then to parcel out, 
divide, and devour the vanquished 
nation states, to extend their sphere of 
influence and political and economic 
power. The world was still not made 
safe for democracy. 


Karl Marx, who inspired the 
Communist ideologies, considered re- 
ligion as the opiate of the masses. The 
Communist state and the totalitarian 
regime ( the dictatorship of the Prole- 
tariat ) which assurhed power in Rus- 
sia in 1917 under Lenin, dethroning 
the Tsar, also dethroned God and 
Religion, and proclaimed a policy of 
uncompromising atheism. The period 
1928 to 1939 in the U.S.S.R. was a 
decade of ruthless repression in this 
respect, when Muslim clerics in the 
Islamic Republics,. intellectuals, com- 
munity leaders suspected of religious 
beliefs or opposition to Moscow, were 
murdered. Islam was repressed in the 
same way as the Russian orthodox 
faith in the northern region. The 
number of mosques in the Islamic 
Republic was reduced by deliberate 
demolition from about 26,000 to 500. 
No wonder, the Muslims rushed to join 
the Nazis and Fascists when Hitler 
invaded Russia. In 1931, Stalin razed 
to the ground the most majestic 
amongst the Russian churches, the 
Cathedral of Christ the Saviour, in 
central Moscow. But after the fall of 
Communism, and the disintegration 
and dismemberment of the U.S.S.R., 
there are signs of a strong religious 
revival in Russia. It was recently re- 
ported that hundreds of men and 


women gathered for a religious service 
commemorating the 125th birth anni- 
versary of the last Tsar at a small, 
make-shift, wooden chapel in Kropork- 
inskaya, at the very spot where once 
stood the grand Cathedral of Christ. 
The Russian orthodox church is fast 
becoming a rallying point for millions 
of Russians, and Kremlin church bells 
have started pealing in the Red 
Square. 


I have dwelt at some length on 
the history of religious and political vi- 
cissitudes in the West, with a view to 
drawing a parallel or a contrast in my 
dealing with the question of religion 
and secularism in India. In the West, 
during the last three centuries, there 
was a gradual weakening of the hold of 
religion, which was once dominating. 
The advance of science and technol- 
ogy, competitive individualism and 
materialism, industrial revolution, un- 
bridled nationalism and imperialism in 
the name of Patriotism, the spread of 
communism with Marxist ideology 
resulted in many nations freeing them- 
selves from theological control and 
acknowledging secularism in its west- 
em concept as a fundamental prin- 
ciple of political and social life. It is so 
even today, inspite of the fact that in 
the post-war world in the West there 
has been a resurgence of faith, of 
spiritual quest and re-emergence of 
old historic religions. In the U.K. 
Christianity is formally recognised as a 
state religion, yet the state is secular 
and consideration of the present well- 
being of mankind predominates over 
religious consideration in civil affairs 
or public education. Secularism in the 
West came to mean complete separa- 
tion of the Church from the State. 
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This concept of secularism is not 
applicable to a multi -- religious and 
multi-racial society as the one we have 
in India. Secularism in the Indian 
contèxt does not mean indifference to 
religion or irreligiosity, but tolerance 
and respect for all religions, -a social 
philosophy which believes in the 
peaceful co-existence of different relig- 
ions. This concept of secularism has 
been deeply ingrained and inextricably 
woven in the ethos and the fabric of 
our ancient society. India was never a 
theocratic state. The concept of 
Rajdharma implied king's duties, not 
state religion, and even the Muslim 
kings largely adopted the policy of 
Jahandari and not Deendari ( impos- 
ing of one's religious views on others ). 
Centuries ago, Jews, Parsis, Muslims, 
and Christians found a home in India 
where the majority of the population 
consisted of Hindus. As Prof. Nurul 
Hasan, who, apart from being an 
eminent historian, was the embodient 
of the finest elements of the composite 
culture of India, has pointed out many 
distinct religious communities: Bud- 
dhists, Jains, Sikhs, many cults, phi- 
losophies, systems of beliefs, sects 
such as Brahmo Samaj, Arya Samaj 
developed and flourished under the 
vast umbrella of Hinduism. Even when 
the kings were Muslims, the subjects 
were not forced to embrace Islam. 
Babar's injunctions to his own son 
Humayun, were to ' respect, protect 
and understand the religious mores of 
his subjects '. Muslim Kingdoms, both 
in the north and south, attracted and 
recognised the services of talented 
Hindu soldiers, statesmen, scholars 
and poets. Shivaji was not a religious 
bigot; he had respect for other relig- 
ions. Maratha power was not Hindu 


revival. Peshwas gave protection to 
Mughal kings. 


Secularism was thus not any 
exotic plant on the Indian soil. The 
Sufi and Bhakti movements of medie- 
val India, the writings, poems and 
songs of Kabir, Guru Nanak, Tukaram 
and Mirabai, the Indo-Persian style of 
paintiig and architecture, the Muslim 
influence in customs, dress, cooking, 
festivals and fairs were vibrant strands 
of the composite culture of India. The 
Gandhian concept of secularism, ` 
which was the basic Indian concept, 
implied equal status to all religions. 
He himself was deeply religious, be- 
lieved that God is God, though in dif- 
ferent names: but he was against the 
rigidities and the formal and ritualiStic 
manifestation of religion. Moulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, one of the pioneers 
of our freedom movement, and the first 
Education Minister of free India, was a 
staunch follower of Islam; yet he was 
secular in outlook, regarded himself as 
a part of the composite culture of India 
which cannot be divided, and even 
though a votary of religion, placed 
nationalism and patriotism higher 
than religion. F 


The British tried to undermine 
the spirit of Indian secularism by their 
policy of divide and rule, yet it found 
its forceful expression in the struggle 
for Independence. 


It was inevitable, therefore, that 
secularism should be the basic prin- 
ciple of the Constitution of Independ- 
ent India, even though the word ' 
secularism ' was not specifically men- 
tioned in it at first. 


The preamble to the Constitution 
assured all citizens ' liberty of thought, 
expression, belief, faith and worship '. 
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Articles 25 to 28 of the Constitution 
guarantee to all citizens ' freedom of 
coriscience and the right freely to pro- 
fess; propagate and practise religion 
(subject to public order, morality and 
health), and the right to maintain 
institutions for religious and chari- 
table purposes. 


To emphasise the secular nature 
of the Republic in the midst of growing 
communal tensions and the menace of 
religious fundamentalism which had 
started showing its ugly head, here 
and abroad, the word ' secular ' was 
added to the preamble of the Indian 
Constitution through the 42nd 
Amendment ( Act 1976 ), Fundamental 
Duties, in part IVA enjoined on every 
citizen to promote harmony and com- 
mon brotherhood transcending relig- 
ious diversities. - i 


But, this Amendment specifically 
adding the word ' secular ' to the pre- 
amble of the Constitution has not 
resulted in any change in the commu- 
nal polarisation and disharmony that 
started, and has been on the increase 
since Independence. A few words in- 
scribed in the Constitution and even 
laws enacted for the implementation of 
fundamental principles enshrined in 
the Constitution, cannot, by them- 
selves, bring about the desired social 
and economic changes, remove ine- 
-qualities, and provide social justice to 
all, unless there is a basic change in 
the minds and hearts of people, and 
strong political will on the part of all 
political parties to preserve and protect 
the constitutional obligations. 


Democracy ‘implies the rule of 
law. The ‘majesty of law lies in the 
power of the state to control the exist- 


ing political organisation that permits 


civilisation to exist. But as one of the 
main characters in an American politi- 
cal novel, which I read the other day, 
who is a professor of Law at Harvard, 
and subsequently becomes the Presi- 
dent of the United’ States, says in his 


‘opening lecture, "The law can be 


twisted out of shape to serve a wicked 
civilisation. The rich can escape the 
law.... Some lawyers treat the law like 
pimps treat their women. Judges sell 
the law, courts betray it. All true. But 
remember this, there is no other way 
we can make a social contract with 
our fellow human beings". These com- 
ments by the fictitious character 
Francis Xavier Kennedy refer to the 
state of law and judiciary in the U.S.; 
but they are applicable near home 


also. 


The multi-ethnic, multi-religious, 
multi-lingual and multi-cultural char- 
acter of a pluralistic society Such as 
Indian society, should have been its 
source of strength rather than its 
weakness, if the fissiparous tendencies 
that began to grow.soon after political 
Independence were curbed with a 
strong hand in the initial stage. But, 
unfortunately, in politics, the earlier 
idealism gave place to increasing op- 
portunism and unscrupulous quest for 
power, and the electorai process to win 
and retain power encouraged and fos- 
tered all those very evils which con- 
tinue to plague Indian society, which 
needed to be eradicated. Casteism, 
communalism, militant separatism, 
manifesting itself in terrorism in 
Punjab and Kashmir, ethnic conflicts 
in Assam and the tribal regions, and 
stark and unabashed religious funda- 
mentalism seem.to flourish with impu- 
nity. Casteist and communal organisa- 
tions are pampered, and flourish. 
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beacuse they provide vote banks for 
political aspirants to draw on. 


Religious fanaticism - fundamen- 
talism - has been appeased for politi- 
cal gain as in the encouragement to 
Bhinderwala in the early stages to 
meet the Akali agitation, (which cre- 
ated a Frankenstenian monster), as in 
the position taken by the Central Gov- 
ernment in the well known Shah Bano 
case. 


_ There is much sanctimonious 
hypocrisy and double talk in our po- 
litical professions, between what is 
preached from public platforms, and 
what is actually practised in the politi- 
cal arena. 


Voices of sanity are still there, 
crying against religious bigotry and 
fanaticism, against criminalisation in 
politics, against use of religion in poli- 
tics; but they have uptill now re- 
` mained voices in the wilderness. It is, 
however, encouraging to find that 
these voices are getting louder, that 
the nation is getting gravely concerned 
about the dangers. of the misuse of 
religion in politics, and the Central 
Government proposes to bring in a Bill 
before parliament seeking to delink 
politics from religion. It is a step none 
too early. 


In India, with its 800 milllions, - 


its rich heritage, its multi-ethnic, 
multi-religious and multi-lingual.com- 
position, there can only be one cul- 
tural climate - that of national secular- 
ism. To achieve and strengthen it, 
education should be made a potent 
instrument of social change (instead of 
being given the lowest priority as. at 
present); and there should be strong 
-political will’and bold action on the 
part of all political parties,- irrespective 


- 


25 


of their political affiliations, to defeat 
the forces of reaction and disintegra- 
tion, placing the survival and integrity 
of the nation above narrow and selfish, 
political ends. 


We are living in times of great 
turmoil, flux and transition, as if, 'on a 
darkling plain / Swept with confused 
alarms of struggle and flight / where 
ignorant armies clash by night ! The 
world over there is a rapid erosion of 
the old, cherished moral and_ ethical 
values. Things fall apart - The centre 
cannot hold ! In India, inspite of cer- 
tain advances we have made, we still 
have many complex problems, rapidly 
increasing in their complexity, defying 
any attempts at a stable solution, 
because the method and manner of 
present day politics, and of most poli- 
ticians, is unable to meet the chal- 
lenges. In fact, politicians are fast 
losing their credibility. The present 
political culture breeds hectoring bul- 
lies on the one hand and power-bro- 
kers and slimy sycophants on the 
other, touching feet and ever ready 
with recycled flowers and garlands for 
a respectful weleome to those in 
power. These are the parasites of In- 
dian politics. Smugglers and scam- 
sters, Big Bulls and Small Bulls con- 
tinue to be at large, unafraid and 
unashamed, highly publicised, sensa- 
tional, heroes of the media and the 
press, with an easy outreach in the 
corridors of power. 


The scenario is gloomy, yet one 
lives by faith. There are still in this 
country men with integrity, idealism 
and vision, a few even in politics; who 
can lift politics, which at present -is 


largely manipulative power politics 


and political brinkmanship to a higher 
plane of courageous and fair govern- 
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ance and statesmanship, to end the 
, stresses and strifes, and wipe the tear 
= from every eye. Let such people get all 
| our support to rehabilitate the strife 
tom nation and build it into a strong 
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. 


political and cultural entity in a plu- 
ralistic society. 

Yet, one lives in faith, and faith, 
they say, can move mountains. 


g 


 YUDHISHTHIRA 


NIRANJANA MISHRA 


Your action 


In my television 


Irritates me. 


Keeping Draupadi as a bait 

Waiting silently for a victory 

In this unholy game of dice 

Playing with the flesh - allured 
Mischief - mongers 

Feeding your heart with illusions 
Shame ! Shame ! Yudhishthira ! 
Ignorance has also a limit 

You have already crossed it. A 


O Truth Incarnate ! 
If you behave like this 
What hope for these mortals ? m 
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DO YOU REALLY WANT TO BE FREE? 


AN INTERVIEW WITH ANDREW COHEN BY WILLFRIED NELLES 


Willfried : Andrew do you have a 


message and so, what is it? 
Andrew : 
W : To wake up to what? 


I want people to wake up . 


A: To the truth. I want people to wake 
up so that they are able to perceive 
what is true. So that they are able to 
respond to life and can begin to recog- 
nise what their true nature is and are 
able to express that in the way they 
live their lives. I feel that most people 
including many people who are in- 
volved in spiritual practices tend to be 
extremely obsessed with themselves 
and I feel that spiritual awakening 
only has meaning when people begin 
to wake up from the dream of self - 
absorption and self-obsession. 


W. Isn't the desire to awaken also a 
kind of self obsession? 


A. No, because when one really wants 
to awaken, one begins to become ob- 
sesed with something that has noth- 
ing to do with the history of the per- 
sonality, because there is something, I 
call it" an evolutionary impulse" There 
is an evolutionary impulse. 


W. So this impulse doesn't come from 
the person? 


A. It doesn't come from the personality 
the way I see it the race as a whole is 
trying to evolve. When people begin to 
experience spiritual longing, what they 
are experiencing is the evolutionary 
impulse that is working within the 
whole race. Not everybody experiences 
spiritual longing but when an individ- 
ual does experience spiritual longing 
they become aware of it and start to 
feel the evolutionary impulse of the 
whole race becoming active. It’s not 
really a personal thing. 


People think it's a personal thing - 
I feel this, it's something very special 
forme" - but it's an impersonal force. 
It's an impersonal feeling, it's an im- 
personal desire, and it has nothing to 
do with the other kind of longing and 
desire that people have. 


W: I can understand that from my 
own experience but then what hap- 
pens is that we hear a word like 
"Enlightenment" and it becomes a 
personal thing again. Something that I 
never dreamed of comes and goes. I 
could just drop to my knees before 
that. But then I hear about “awaken- 
ing" and about "Enlightenment" and 
then there is something to attain or to 
discover. 
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A: What there is to attain and discover 
is that which you are speaking about - 
that which you fall on your knees be- 
fore - that's what is: is to be discov- 
ered and to be attained. 


W: But what I want to ask is it becom- 


‘ing personal thing again?" "I want to 


be enlightened for me " or 
be free " 


" I want to 
or however you Say it. 


A : But don't you see there's no way of 
avoiding the fact that you are an 
indvidual human being and begin to 
realize that there is another possibil- 
ity, a possibility, to experience and 
perceive in a different way, what is 
that individual going to do ? Are they 
going to go back to sleep and just turn 
on the TV again ? Or are they going to 
begin to do whatever they can to real- 


‘ize that which they know is possible ?" 


Are they going to approach it or not ? 
Because many people say. " Well, no, if 
I approach it. It's an individual thing. 
" The point is, there is no way of avoid- 
ing the fact that you are an individual 
human being, and realizing once, 


‘experiencing God once, doesn't mean 


that all of this conditioning just 
completely falls’ away. 


W : Okay, how can one give attention 


to that ? In other words, what is the 


message you give ? 
A: I'm constantly trying to encourage 


; people to realize that there is nothing 


unique or special about any aspect of 
our experience. I always say. " There is 
only one person. There is only one 


` mind. Theré is only one body. There is 


only one heart. There is only one per- 
ceiver. There is only one experiencer. 
There is only one person who feels, 
and that person is you. p5 


So if you begin, to just step back 
and begin . to. look a little bit more 


deeply at the actuality of your own 
experience, you begin to realize that 
it's all completely impersonal. There is 
nothing unique about anything that 
any particular individual could ever 
feel, could ever experience, could ever 
think. I find that people make the 
same mistake with spiritual experi- 
ences that they make with their neuro- 
sis - they make a big deal out of it. 
They make it into some big special - 
romantic thing, a big personal drama, 
and they begin to feel very special and 
then the illusion of individuality be- 
comes heightened by that. People have 
to feel alive and this is part of the 
whole mess. 


W : I heard that you speak against so- 
called spiritual therapy. Why ? 


A : I believe that in groups and in 
therapies these experiences of vulnera- 


~bility, intimacy and. trust can occur, 


and I'm not saying that's bad. I'm say- 
ing that's good. The only thing I'm 
saying is that in therapy groups or in 
therapy in general, what tends to be 
emphasized is the significance of per- 
sonal feeling, personal experience I am 
trying to encourage something com- 


‘pletely different. I am trying to deem- 


phasize the significance of personal 
feeling and personal experience and 
emphasize the fact that every aspect of 
our experience is completely impér- 
sonal. In.the therapy situation, there 
can be an enormous relief, people will 
be able to experience inner and outer 
freedom, but quite often what is going 
to be left with the person is still this 
self-obsession. Ultimately you have to 
get to the point where there is a ma- 
turity of interest, where the whole sig- 
nificance of the personal drama itself 


becomes very + condary- 
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W : Okay, but then what about medi- 
tation ? because for me, meditation is 
just something that helps you to expe- 
rience the dis-identification and to 
look at things as they are, and not 
make some personal thing out of it. 


` A : Everything you said is good, and I 
agree with it. As long as the meditation 
experience is supported by a very pro- 
found desire to truly be free, then the 
meditation practice will have powerful 
effects. But the point is, generally 
people do it to try to experience some 
kind of detachment from the mind and 
from the feelings, and that's it. The 
meditation practice is not based on 
some kind of much deeper commit- 
ment to be willing to let go of every- 
thing, to be willing to let go of this 
whole world - then when you sit, the 
meditation's going to be very easy. 
When most .people meditate it's just 
another form of therapy. It's just some 
way to get a little bit of relief. I don't 
really separate the meditation practice 
from the way we're living our.life as a 
whole. Because the point is, if we're 
living a spiritual life what does it really 
mean ? Does it mean that we meditate 
? That we go to therapy groups ? That 
we read spiritual books ? That we have 
interesting talks ? Or does it mean 
thqt we're really doing something that 
expresses a liberated and very pas- 
sionate relationship to life itself ? 


So the extraordinary renuncia- 
tion and willingness necessary to give 
up that which is unreal has to be 
expressed in all of our life, including 
our meditation. Most people teaching 
meditation or leading therapy groups 
are themselves still very lost in the 
whole dream of their own personal 
lives, and so they're usually not in a 
position to encourage other people to 


go beyond it. 


W : Hearing you say that; many or 
most people might say. " Oh yes, that's 
an interesting view. That is very inter- 
esting. This man is quite nice and is 
very, very interesting. “ and then they 
go home and nothing happens. 


A : Well no, sometimes they go home 
and a lot happens. 


W : What is your way of bringing 
people to that point where they're not 
just listening to an interesting man 
and an interesting teaching ?". 


A: The foundation of my teaching, the 
foundation of any genuine spiritual 
teaching, is what I call "clarity of in- 
tention." So, I'm constantly encourag- 
ing people to ask themselves. What is 
the most important thing ? what is the 
most important thing ? What is the 
most important thing? Do I want to be 
free ? Do I want to be free ? " Most 
people say “Well, of course I want to be 
free." I say, " No, think about it much 
more. What does freedom mean ? " 
The person says, " Well, I don't know." 
I would say, " Well, find out What does 
freedom mean ? What does freedom 
really mean ? "“ (The person says.) " 
Freedom is a metaphor for no bounda- 
ries - no limts. " So I say, " What does 
that mean for you as a personality ? " 
" Oh w 


I feel many people don't have any 
idea what freedom really means. It's 
not just a feeling. it's not just about 
feeling good ! It's something much 
bigger than that. If they really ask 
themselves, most people usually find 
that they're clinging to some kind of 
illusion of security that they've created 
for themselves, even people who medi- 
tate, do therapy groups and are living 
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a spiritual lifestyle. If you look, they 
usually are not all that different from 
their parents. The outside looks differ- 
ent quite often, maybe the bed is on 
the floor, but if you look at their rela- 
tionship to life itself, it usually ex- 
presses the same kind of fear and in- 
security that worldly people express. 


A lot of teachers say. " If you 
want to be free, you have to be willing 
to abandon the future." That means 
you give up the materialistic relation- 
ship to life, to feeling, to experience 
and to security. Then this incredible 
space opens and you begin navigating 
on a completely different plane of con- 
sciousness. 


W : Is it a question of will, of willing ? 


A: No, it’s not. The will does come into 
it at certain points, but it's not a 
question of will. It has to do with the 
fact of no limitation - the fact of infin- 
ity, you see, merging. The individual 
has to come to the point where they're 


no longer struggling against the fact- 


that they do not exist as isolated or 
separate at all. 


W : I would like to make this more 
concrete. I would EM " I want to be 
free " 


A : So, I say, " Are you willing to give 
up the future? " 


W : yeah. 
A : Really? 
W: Yeah. 


A : Because you're saying it very casu- 
Bia "yeah " 


5 (Laughs) : 


A : You're only saying it metaphori- 
cally. I don't believe you really mean it 
! (laughs). Because you have to mean 
it. If you really mean it then I think 
you'll know in less than one second 
exactly what I'm talking about. You'll 
say. " Oh my God ! " 


W : I will try to understand your point. 
When I ask myself. ' Do you really 
want to be free ? " I realize something 
like. I don't know everything and I feel 
very helpless and it's very, very unlim- 
ited, and I think I want to face that. 


A : You think, you're not sure though 
You have to be sure about it. Because 
you said, "I feel there's helplessness. 
"So I'm saying, would you be willing to 
surrender and accept utter and perfect 
helplessness forever ? Could you 
abandon yourself to that utter and 
absolute helplessness ? 


W : (laughs) : 
A : Do you see what I mean ? 
W : Yeah. 


A : Because if you can do that, then 
that will be it. You'll be flying away. 
Because that is the total or radical in- 
security that Enlightenment is. It's 
only in being willing to let go that 
much that you really begin to see very 
deeply. Most people don't have the 
courage to do that; they just want to 
continue struggling with their fear. 


Enlightenment, helplessness and 
surrender have to be at the very center 
of your existence and everything else 
has to come second. 


(Reprinted with permission from Mok- 
sha Foundation, P.O. Box 5265, Lark- 
spur A 94977 U.S.A.) = 
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THE CONCEPT OF DHVANI IN SANSKRIT 
LITERARY CRITICISM 


DR. K. SUBRAHMANIAN 


The primary text which deals 
with dhvani is Dhvanyaloka of Anan- 
davardhana who is presumed to have 
lived in the ninth century A.D. In the 
very first verse of Dhvanyaloka, we are 
told that dhvani or suggestion is the 
soul of poetry. The words constitute 
the body of poetry; to which "dhvani" 
furnishes the soul, the breath of life. 
The body of poetry can be scientifically 
analysed by a knowledge of grammar 
and the dictionary, prosody, meta- 
phors and the rest. But dhvani, its 
soul, can only be felt directly.by culti- 
vated and sensitive persons who 
understand its true nature by direct 
appreciation (1.7). It is only great poets 
who have the power of using language 
in such a way as to evoke in sensitive 
minds a suggested meaning over and 
above the primary meaning of words 
(1.8). 


However, Anandavardhana does 
not mean to suggest that words and 
primary meanings are unimportant. 
The expressed meaning is important; 
yet the suggested meaning remains 
the all-important thing, the prime 
source of aesthetic appeal in poetry of 
the first rank. The relation of the two 


is compared to the relation of the 
meanings of individual words to the 
meaning of a sentence as a whole. No 
one can really grasp the meaning of a 
sentence unless he knows the mean- 
ing of the words. But those who know 
the language do not form mental im- 
ages of the meanings of words and 
then put them together to get the 
meaning of the sentence. By the time 
the sentence is finished, its meaning 
as a unit flashes through the mind of 
the listener. In the same way, dhvani, 
flashes into the mind of the aestheti- 
cally sensitive listener the moment he 
grasps the prima facie meaning. 


Ananda's basic postulate is that 
utterances possess a literal meaning, 
and can also convey a further mean- 
ing. 


The scheme of classification 
which he adopts is fairly detailed and 
one can give only the outlines of it 
here. The main subdivision is into two 
types, first, the type where the literal 
sense is not intended (avivaksiia - va- 
cya); and second, the type where the 
literal sense is in fact intended, but 
subserves the implied sense (vivaksi- 
tanyapara. - vacya). the first of these is 
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again subdivided into two: the type 
where the literal sense is completely 
set aside (atyantatiraskita- vacya), and 
the type where the literal meaning is 
shifted (arthantarasamkramita - va- 
cya). The first of those embraces what 
we should normally call metaphor; but 
it is, so to speak, motivated metaphor, 
where the metaphorically used words 
are employed with the definite inten- 
tiori of conveying their associations, or 
producing a striking effect. The second 
sub-variety is an interesting one, and 
covers cases where a word is used in 


` an enhanced or diminished sense. 


Poetry is classified into three 
kinds in relaiton to the suggested 
sense. The best kind is called dhvani - 
kaoya in which the suggested sense 
predominates’ and supersedes the 
‘expressed. The second is called 
gunibhuta - vyangya kaoya wherein 
the suggested sense is of either equal 
or inferior prominence. The third is 
called citra or pictorial poetry where 
the suggested element is absent; un- 
der this is included verse full of poetic 
figures and rhymes and alliteration. 


There are various kinds of 
dhvani and they are classified in 
several different ways: according to the 
way in which the suggested meaning is 
related to the prima facie meaning; ac- 
cording to the element in the text 
which effects the suggestion of dhvani 
and according to the nature per se of 
dhwani, the suggested meaning itself. 
The dhvani - suggesting element may 
be a word or a sentence or a para- 
graph or a stanza or an entire compo- 
sition. Classified by its relation to the 


prima facie meaning, dhvani falls into — 


two fundamental types. In one the 
prima facie meaning is not really 


TRIVENI 


meant; in the other, it is meant, but 
exists for the sake of something else;. 
its artistic raison d'etre is something 
not directly said in words. With regard 
to the third principle of classification 
based on the nature of dhvani per se, 
the suggested meaning may be of 
three kinds. It may be a "thing" 
(vastu), concrete or abstract; it could 
be an objective fact, an event or occur- 
rence, an interpretative generalisation, 
a principle or rationalisation, anything 
that could be said in words except a 
poetic figure. Secondly the unsaid 
meaning may be a poetic figure which 
also can be said in words but could be 
indirectly hinted at as in veiled meta- 
phors and allegories. The third type of 
dhvani is the most important type of 
dhvani. It is called rasa - dhvani 
where in rasa or flavour or emotion or 
mood or sentiment is the essence of 
poetry. Rasa is the realisation of one's 
own consciousness. It is an ideal and 
impersonalised form of joy. The rasa 
manifested is universal in character 
and the aesthetic pleasure resulting 
from it is general and disinterested 
and not particular. Rasa can only be 
suggested but not described. 


The unexpressed is bound up by 
means of definite links with the ex- 
pressed, without which it cannot exist; 
but it is wrapped up in such a manner 
as to make it possible only for the 
initiated in the poetic hieroglyphics to 
comprehend it in its subtlety. The 
unexpressed is not understood by 
those who know only grammar and 
lexicon, but only by men of taste and 
literary instinct who know the essence 
of poetry. It is the province of the 
Sahrdya, the connoisser, who is expert . 
in discerning through the intricate 
meshes of veiled word and sense into 
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the aesthetic relish of deeper signif- 
cance. The aesthetic emotion is trans- 
ferred only when there is an ideal re- 
awakening of it in the reader. Anan- 
davardhana clearly states that appre- 
ciation of poetry is essentially the 
same as the creation of it. 


Abhinava Gupta in his Lochana 
says that the more a man is attuned to 
aesthetic impressions from literature 
by constant exposure to literary works, 


THAI ! 


thé more mirror - like his heart 
. becomes. The constant relishing (char- 
vana) of poetry refines the sensibility 
in such a way that cues can trigger the 
aesthetic experience. Aesthetic con- 
sciousness has no end outside of itself. 
Aesthetic experience, characterized by 
the immersion of the subject in the 
aesthetic object, is akin to the beati- 
tude of ecstasy or Brahman or the 
Self. 


m 
ADIEU ! 


DR. V. KONDAL RAO 


You are an enigmatic island among the fairy lands ! 
A mystic combine of the ancient and the modern, 
A symphony of the past and the present. 


An exquisite fabric 


woven of the warmth of the sun 

And the coolness of the moon, 

Your capital Bangkok is a floating city 

with all its trees, flowers, cars, and the wares 
as if all laden in a ship of embroidered Art. 
And your'people, like the inspired ' bearers ' 
carrying you in a palanquin of flowers 
dressed in enchanting colours. 


THAI ! Dear! 


When do you rest, I wonder ! 

For, you look so breathlessly busy, 

yet, so fresh in refreshed morn 

as if you have slept in buds and woke in flowers. 
You appear to us‘ the poets ' 


Like a great ' Poetess ' 


. nay, a priestess - 


leisurely moving towards the ' Ocean of Wisdom 
gathering all the tributaries of Knowledge 

We come to pay our ' Homage ' to you 

The fountain head of poetry ! 

‘The spring of Light ! ' the Engrossing Site ! 
carrying back your smiles as our flowers, 

your charms as our dreams, 

your ripples as our songs, 

your breezes as our bristling thoughts. 

ADIEU ! CHAO PRAYA ! The River of Liberty 
ADIEU THAI the land of celestial dignity ! . o 
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BIFURCATED LOVE 
(A SHORT STORY) 


GEORGE MOSES 


The trauma was still raw, when 
Pradeep came into her life. How Sheila 
happened to marry Pradeep is no 
mystery. Indentical tastes and habits 
brought them together. Sheila needed 
a protector. Pradeep needed an ad- 
viser, comforter and an affectionate 
mate. He was Twenty Eight and she 
was Twenty Six. It was an arranged al- 
liance. Sheila did not marry him, ex- 
pecting lots of expensive clothes. She 
had already a good array of clothes in 
her wardrobe. She agreed for the 
marriage keeping in view her future 
life. 

Pradeep was a Sales officer in a 
reputed Industry. His professional 
imperatives took him to distant places 
quite often. Pradeep was a Master's 
Degree holder in business manage- 
ment and Shiela was a graduate in 
English Literature. 


During his absence, his neigh- 
bours evinced interest in Sheila's secu- 
rity and safety. Sheila found a good 
company in Sushila, a college-going 
daughter of the neighbour. Sushila 
used to lean on the wall, separating 
their houses and engage Sheila in 
some lively talk on the happenings in 
the college. In one such chats, Sushila 


posed a question to Sheila: " Akka, 
how do you spend the day all by your- 
self. when Mr. Pradeep goes to office? 
Are you not feeling lonesome? " 


" Praveen keeps company with 
me during his absence. " 


" Now that you are married, you 
must forget him Akka. " 


" Forget ? Whom ? Praveen? how 
can I ? My relationship with Praveen 
extended over four years. That means 
one thousand four hundred and sixty 
days of lively company. Not a day did 
we part. We are inseparables. I attend 
to domestic chores, read magazines 
and spend the rest of my time “in the 
company of Praveen. " 


Sushila did not ask, who that 
Praveen was. Decency held her back 
from posing that inquisitive question. 


Saturdays were weekly holidays. 
Sushila went to Sheila's house to sat- 
isfy her natural curiosity to know, who 
this Praveen could be. Sushila 
knocked at the door of Shiela's house. 
Pradeep had gone to his office. Secu- 
rity-minded as she was, she peeped 
through the window. Having been sat- 
isfied that the knock was by Sushila, 
she gently opened the door. Sushila 
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immediately started introducing 
Praveen to Sushila. 


These are the cups and saucers, 
in which he used to take his tea. This 
is-the table, at which we used to sit 
for lunch and dinner. He very much 
liked this flower vase. This Radiogram 
is Praveen's gilt to me. This is the cot, 
on which we slept together. This is the 
comb, with which he groomed his 
curly hair. This is the mirror, he 
brought for me. " 


Sheila opened the almirah and 
brought the photo album and showed 
Praveen in her company. She brought 
a pillow case containing his name 
embroidered on it. 


She heaved a heavy sigh. " This 
is how I keep company with him. look- 
ing at and handling his vessels and 
articles. I still hear his hearty laugh 
and enjoyable songs. " There was a 
pause...Her thoughts travelled back to 
bygone days. 


“I did the crochet work on this 
pillow. I don't use it now-a-days, even 
on my pillows. " Pause again... 


" Pradeep uses some other pillow. 


" 


case. 


Flood of memories keleidoscoped 
through her mind. 


Sushila paid her next visit to 
Sheila a fortnight later. 


Why are you crying Akka? " 
asked Sushila. 


" Nothing. " 

" Are you having headache? " 
" Yes, it is a headache only. " 
" Shall I get some ointment? x 


"No ointment can cure this 
headache. " 


After another pause, Sheila 
switched on the T.V. 


A family story was being tele- 
vised. A bickering between a husband 
and wife developed into a divorce. 
Sheila switched off the T.V. " Chey, I 
wanted some recreation to relieve my 
tension. Everywhere meaningless 
quarrels over trifles. These men don't 
understand the feelings of a wife. 
They treat them as their slaves with 
many don'ts in their authoritative 
stock. " 


Sushila was a prudent girl. She 
went away without asking any more 
questions. 


But Sushila carried this news to 
her mother. : 


" Anu aunty, Sheila Akka was 
sobbing and I don't know what has 
happened. " 


" They're young couple. perhaps 
some quarrel over trifles. It'll take 
some more time for them to under- 
stand one another. " 


"T'll go and see her, one of these 
days. But not now. Some days later 
when Pradeep would be away on 
camp. " 


Madam Anuradha visited Sheila 
on a Friday. Sheila was sobbing. Bro- 
ken glasses and flowers were strewn 
all around. Furniture were thrown pell 
mell. Vase stands, tables and chairs 
were all topsy turvy. The drawing room 
appeared, as though charted by a 
rhinoceros. Sheila was all tears. She 
caught hold of Madam Anuradha and 
sobbed. With Sheila leaming on her 
shoulders, Madam Anuradha with a 
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maternal soft put on Sheila's head 
with her right hand asked her, " Tell 
me what has happened? " 


" Aunty, You may not know that 

I am a widow. My Praveen died due to 
some kidney trouble and renal failure. 
He was a boxer in his younger fdys. 
Perhaps his kidney was damaged dur- 
ing some boxing bouts. That was what 
the doctors suspected. We were an 
inseparable couple. He was a good 
singer, of both English, Tamil and 
Hindi songs. His baritone voice still 

lingers in my mind. Most of the ar- 

ticles, furniture and crockeries which 

he used, speak to me often about our 

erstwhile relationship. I had this por- 

trait of Praveen in the hall. Pradeep 

wanted me to remove it from the hall. 

I obeyed. I shifted it to a corner room. 

Today is Praveen’'s birthday. So, I 

brought the portrait to the hall, dusted 
it and put a rose garland. I kissed it 

and spoke to it. Pradeep just then 
came in and asked me as to whom I 
was speaking. I did not answer. I was 
not afraid, because I committed no act 
that can be termed as infidelity. " 
Come on. Answer me" he shouted. I 
replied: " To Praveen, my first hus- 

. band. " 


" He immediately went into a fit 
of anger. It was an explosion of sudden 
wrath. He pulled the portrait and 
threw it with all force on tHe floor, 
Aunty. He was bellowing uncontrolled 
fumes of angry words, as though he 
found me in the company of a man. " 


“ What happened to the por- 
trait " ? asked Madam Anuradha. 


‘Sheila went to her room and 
brought the portrait of Praveen. It was 
not damaged, in spite of the harsh 
tempestuous treatment meted out by 


Pradeep. " Glasses may break but the 
contents will be in tact. Frames will be 
crushed, love cannot be crushed or 
damaged, Aunty. " 


" Give it to me. I'll keep it with 
me and return it to you after Pradeep's 
anger subsides. " An expression of 
concern and sympathy leaped into the 
eyes of Aunty Anu. 


" I lived with him for four years. 
We had no child our love was unpar- 
alleled in the sphere of conjugal world. 
We were inseperable companions. He 
adored me. I worhsipped him. Four 
years of tuneful conjugal concert with- 
out any single jarring note. How can I 
forget him aunty ? I was very much 
upset after his passing away. I was 
going to his grave every day and 
spending hours on his grave with him, 
speaking to the cold marble tableau. " 
pause again... 


She continued: 


"The trauma went on for a year. 
My parents and my brother arranged 
for this wedding with Pradeep through 
a family friend, hoping to remove my 
distress. Pradeep's consent was taken. 
I thought that being a young widow, I 
may be a subject of derision and false 
scandals. So, I-gave my consént. We 
were married. I liked Pradeep. He 
treated me well. He is affectionate. All 
that annoyed him was my recollecting 
Praveen's association and adoring him. 
Anyway aunty, you can take Praveen's 
portrait. I had shown some of the 
snaps of Praveen to Sheila, when she 
visited me. " f 


" Yes. Yes. Sheila told me. But 
she thought that Praveen was your 


boy friend. I hope Pradeep will under- ` 


stand you soon. " consoled Aunty Anu 
who was very much moyed by this sad 
story of Sheila. 
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Pradeep returned in the evening. 

. The floor had been swept clean. The 

glass pieces and flowers had been 
cleared. 


" Put on your slippers Sheila. 
Glass pieces may be still there and will 
hurt your feet. " cautioned Pradeep.» 


"You have hurt my heart. There - 


are a number of glass pieces sticking 
in my heart. " 


"You see Sheila, woman never 
brook their husbands having a girl 
friend. After all human feelings are the 
same for all, whether male or female. 
So, I could not tolerate a rival and 
your keeping company with another 
man during my absence. " 


" How can a portrait bea rival? " 


"He did not answer. 


"You married me knowing that I 
was a widow. Now, you are unable to 
tolerate my remembering a man with 
whom I lived as wife for four years. 
Isn't it ? My respect, love and relation- 
ship with you are as they were with 
my first husband. They will not dimin- 

.ish on any account. Supposing I die 
after four years and you .marry an- 
other, won't you keep my photo on 
your table? What about my portrait in 
your heart? Can your second wife 
pluck your heart and throw it on the 
floor, because I am pedestalled there? 
Whether it is husband or wife, they are 
not like bandages’ to be thrown into 
the dustbin after the wound is healed." 


Pradeep saw sense in her sound 
argurnents. He cast a look of regret. 
Yet he could not tolerate the portrait 
and its relationship with Sheila. He 
unobstrusively went about searching 
for the portrait of Praveen all over the 
house. He could not locate it. 


" Where is the-Portrait? " 
"In the dustbin. " 


Just then Sheila knocked the 
door. She brought a letter " Mummy 
has sent an invitation to you uncle ” 
she announced. 


" 


Pradeep opened the envelope, 
Mrs & Mr. Pradeep are invited to join 


ə us for tea tomorrow at a family get 


together at 5 P.M. " Anuradha. 


It was a family get-together. The 
only invitees were Pradeep and Mrs 
Pradeep, who were received by all 
members of the family with the most 
hospitable smiles. All sat for tea. 
Madam Anuradha, her daughter 
Sheila and other children were at the 
table , - a low oval table, around which 
ten could sit and take tea. The menu 
was simple. A piece of-cake, mutton 
puffs and mixture plus tea. 


Pradeep's eyes were attracted 
towards a portrait of a lady on the wall 
with a fresh rose garland. A candle 
was burning in a stand affixed below 
it. A red bed-room light was on, above 
the portrait. 


"Whose portrait is this, aunty "? 
asked Pradeep. 


" It's my husband's first wife, 
Sheila's mother " said Madam 
Anuradha. " Today is her birth-day. 
That's why all the children are as- 
sembled here for a family meet, to 
remember her and pay our homage to 
her. This is an annual feature. I have 
no child. I married very late. I re- 
mained a spinster and came into this 
big family in my fiftieth year. I am 
their step mother. But they are my 
children. “ answered Aunty Anu. She 
added; " All the children I have been 
teaching in a school were my children. 
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I consider them as members of my 
family. " 


"No uncle. She is not a step 
mother. She's a step more than a 
mother to us, although we address her 
as " Anu Aunty. " She is " Anu aunty 
“ for the grand-children also. She will 
not like even our father to utter any 
harsh word at us. " 


" Wonderful ! Strange ! " ex- 
claimed Pradeep. 


”" Where love pervades, miracles 
take place Mr. Pradeep. She exudes 
her love and reaps love in abundance 
from my children. In fact, it was she, 
who reminded us about the birthday of 
Sheila's mother. She regularly stands 
before this portrait of Lizzy and gar- 
lands it every Friday. " came the 
praises from Gunasekharan, Sheila's 
father. 


"You're really a remarkable lady 
and a born house-wife Aunty Anu, " 
Pradeep praised her. 


Sheila maintained a stoic silence 
throughout. This tea party and the 
real story narrated by Aunty Anu si- 
lenced her grief too. So, she cast a 
greatful glance at Aunty Anu. 


" You see Mr. Pradeep. When I 
entered this house for the first time, I 
saw this portrait of Lizzy. " You are an 
unfinished epic. " was found written at 
the foot of the portrait. 


_" Then what was the need for me 
here in this house? " I questioned 
myself. 


" I told my relatives about this 
display of the portrait of Sheila's 
mother prominently in the drawing 
room, where visitors would sit and I'll 
have to answer them about this por- 


trait and the significance of the unend- 
ing epic. It was revolting to my sense 
of individuality to stand this " insult ", 
as I termed it then. But, as I gave a 
serious thought to this problem, I felt 
Sheila's mother, having lived with my 
husband as his wife for twenty four 
long years, had a right to occupy a 
prominent place in the central hall, at 
least as a portrait. Her portriat did not 
diminish my husband's love for me. 
When I die, certainly he will pedestal 
my portrait also on the wall. Who'll 
grumble then?. Having married a wid- 
ower with so many good children, who 
are never hostile to me, I must honour 
my husband and the affectionate chil- 
dren, whom I call " children. " Should 
I then resent the honour done to this 
lady? She is not going to come out of 
the photo, sit beside my husband and 
pull me out or throw me out. " 


Aunty Anu was thus amusing in 
retrospect, with an old ladyish laugh. 
She was an autumnal figure who had 
been once a springlime beauty. 


" Really sensible ! " Pradeep 
praised Aunty Anu. 


After finishing their tea, they all 
stood in solemn silence before the 
portrait of Lizzy. The family sang a 
moving lyric. It brought tears to the 
eyes of the two guests. 


The next day, Saturday, Pradeep 
again asked for the portrait of Praveen. 


" Do you want to tear and smash 
it also ? Has not your tempestuous 
temper abated even after seeing Lizzy 
aunty's portrait in Anu Aunty's 
house?” asked Sheila. 


Pradeep was silenced by this 
direct challenge. What he would have 
done with the portrait of Praveen. 
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Sheila could not conjecture. So she did 
not inform him, as to where the por- 
trait was lodged. 


Widow remarriages are not easy 
and smooth affairs. They carry heavy 
loads of problems. A lady who was a 
wife and central figure of affection 
cannot afford to forget her husband, 
who had unexpectedly passed away. If 
she married again propelled by some 
reason or other, the second husband 
cannot be expected to tolerate her 
having a lingering love for her first 
husband. 


Affection is not a seasonal affair 
to disappear into oblivion at every 
change over. 


Problems are bound to crop up 
in widow remarriages and spinsters 
marrying widowers. The complexities 
of human emotions involved in such 
marriages will have to be tackled and 
tided over with tact by the parties 
involved in the contract. 


FREEDOM 
PROF S. CHANDRASEKHAR 


I saw a tiny little donkey 
As Sweet as any nice pony 
And even as cute 
But in a problem acute 


An angelic straggler, and lame, 
Face ablush in shame 
Its fore legs were tied 
Strong and tight 
And her eyes welled a teary tide 
When I had her untied 


She fled like a boat astern 
Into the yond and wide 
But then, slowed and turned 
Back to me and brayed 


A shy, illume'd thank you ', soulfully. 
I said: ' adieu ', joyfully oO 
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TONY MORRISON 


NOBEL LAUREATE OF 1993 


MITA BISWAS 


This year's Nobel Prize winner of 
literature Toni Morrison is oze of the 
rare black writers who has attracted a 
lot of attention in the past two decades 
as an essayist aid a novelist. Her first 
novel The Blucst Eye was published in 
1970. Thee was no looking back since 
then, nevels flowering one after an- 
other fiom her pen in quick 
succession, Sula 1973, Song of Solo- 
mon 1978, far Baby 1981, Jazz, and 
finally the great writer was cited for 
the Nubel Prize for Literature 1993. 


The Swedish Academy defined 
her work " amazingly high " having 


given " life to an essential aspect of. 


American reality. She describes as- 
pects of the biacks' lives and especially 
of blacks as the people they are. " 
Earlier in 1988 she won the Pulitzer 
prize for fiction, a year after 
publishing Beloved in which she wid- 
ened her themes of the black world in 
life and legend, first described in the 
1978 Song of Solomon " It is very 
unusual for a writer to have six novels 
with such outstanding quality ', said 
Mr. Sture Allen, the permanent secre- 
tary of the Academy, announcing Ms. 
Morrison the 90th Nobel Laureate. 


Endowed with epic power, unerr- 


ing ear for dialogue and richly expres- 
sive depictions of " Black America " 
Toni has been claimied as a spokes- 
woman in her fiction for a number of 
points of view, including Marxist and 
Feminist. Others have tried to charac- 
terize her as a postmodern fictionalist 
whose work reveals the deep fissures 
in our comfortable illusion that the 
world outside the text has some kind 
of innate coherence apart from that 
conferred by language. Most of the 
claims tend to " modernize " or " post 
modemize " Toni's work by seeing her 
as a reviser of past traditions in fiction 
which have been predominantly ale, 
or white or upper-class. While part of 
her five novels do indeed display such 
revisionist inclinaiwits:, reel of the 
present criticism about her fiction 


. misses her deeply traditional view of 


the relation between literature and 
culture. She can be termed as " con- 
servator ". She is a writer acey ualer- 
ested in depicting, and thereby pre- 
serving and perpetuating the culture 
practices of black community. Not 
isolated from culture and history, 
Toni through her fiction has been 
maintaining and communi aiii im- 
portant <altural values which other- 
wie. might be lost. In an interview to 
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Jane Backerman in 1978 she said: 


I am not experimental. I am 
simply trying to recreate some- 
thing out of an old art form in 
my books - the something that 
defines what makes a book 
‘black’. And that has nothing to 
do with whether the people in 
the books are black or not. The 
open-ended quality that is some- 
times a problem in the novel 
form reminds me of the uses to 
which stories are put in the 
black community.. The stories 
are constantly being retold, 
constantly béing imagined within 
a framework. And I look into this 
like a life-support system, which 
for me, is the thing out of which 
I come. 


Her works reveal a blend of real- 
ism and fantasy, unsparing social 
analysis, and passionate philosophical 
concerns and therefore it is not a 
surprise that many critics label her 
work as " magical realism. " The sto- 
ries of her novel are represented as 
ways of creating sense out of the chaos 
of reality, for her characters and for 
readers as well, by providing signifi- 
cant information about reality. Fic- 
tions, according to her have powerful 
enistemological effect and aesthetic 
fineness, vead providing opportuni- 
ties for certain sorts of imaginative 
play and most importantly for giving 
the information for living . About the 
! lo PSIS oh COn NcULEG: 
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Novels aren't dyi; people crave 
narration. Magazines only sell 
b cvuse they have stories in 
‘them, not because. som. . dy 
wants to read those ads... people 
want to hear a story...That’s the 
way they learn things. That's the 


way human beings organize their 
human knowledge - fairy tales, 
myths. All narration. And that's 
why. the novel is so important. 


More than anything else, Morri- 
son emphasizes the essential continu- 
ity between past and present achieved 
by means -of the story. Experience it- 
self may somehow be radically dis- 
junctive, but it is made far less so by 
the power of the story and by the 
knowledge stories communicate to tell- 
ers and hearers. In this respect, 
knowledge is not individual so much 
as it is communal, in the same sense 
that knowledge and experience are 
more continuous than discontinuous. 
She emphasizes the tremendously 
social aspect of knowledge and iden- 
tity. Language in her view is not a fun- 
damentally unreliable tool. We use it 
to understand reality; it is not a sys- 
tem which is abysmally referential only 
to itself. The fluidity of language is of 
great value, not so much because it 
leads us back to play but because it 
facilitates the serious work which is 
the essence of life. We need stories and 
novels not only because they are ways 
of " organizing human knowledge ": 
but they are also the rituals by which 
we create individual and communal 
identity. 


Much has been written about the 
situauou of the black people, by vari- 
ous writers ever sinc: !).e turn of the 
century. The experience has been be- 
coming more and more traumatic and 
complicated by political, social, ethnic 
and economic oppressions. Toni Morri- 
son's fiction presents interesting as- 
pects of the examination of this exis- 
tential and ideological flux to be made 
sense by means of the story. The 
reader after going through her work 
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likes to fill in the spaces - to create a 
sense of history by means of appre- 
hending fiction. She lays bare two 
pairs of values to her readers: opacity 
and transparency and rigidily and 
fluidity. The essence of her fiction is to 
set these opposites in motion, forcing 
her characters (and readers) to take 
obscuring opacilies and try to make 
them more fluid. Rather than stressing 
the deconstructive aspect of language, 
Morrison seems more interested in its 
constructive function. 


The characters of her novels 
exist in a world defined by its black- 
ness and by the surrounding white 
society that both violates and denies 
it. The destructive effect of the white 
society can take the form of outright 
physical violence, but oppression in 
Morrisons's world is more often psy- 
chic violence. Avoiding, in general, the 
common theme of " invisibility " of 
black American literature, Toni im- 
merses the reader in the black com- 
munity whereby the white society's 
ignorance of that concrete, vivid, and 
diverse world is thus even more stark 
and striking. It reflects a distortion. 
Blacks are visible to while culture only 
insofar as they fit its frame of refer- 
ence and serve its needs. Thus they 
are constantly reduced and modified, 
losing their independent realily. 


Black women in Morrison's fic- 
tion discover " that they are neither 
white nor male, and that all freedom 
and triumph are forbidden to them " 
( Sula p.44 ). Womanhood, like black- 
ness, is " other " in this society, and 
the dilemma of the woman in a patri- 
archal society, is parallel to that of 
blacks in a racist one: they are made 


to feel most real when seen, defined as 


the other, made to be looked at, re- 


duced to a cold and infantile image 
where they are labelled as " Pig meat, 
" they can never satisfy the gaze of 
society. Problems ol identity have been 
raised by her in most of her novels in 
terms of self/others. seer/seen, pub- 
lic/private and in Tar Baby (1981) it 
becomes all the more clear when she 
has depicted them as complicated by 
social divisions and pressures and for 
the first time perhaps the intersection 
between black and white worlds to the 
minute details is laid bare in all its 
conflicts. 


Morrison's use of mythic struc- 
ture, more and more overtly as her 
work develops, is central to her exis- 
tentialist analysis. The heroic quest for 
identity achieved by conquest in and of 
the outer world embodies the human 
need for transcendence and self-defini- 
tion; at the same time the mythic 
sense of the fate and necessily corre- 
sponds to the experience both as ir- 
revocable consequence and as con- 
crete condition for choice. Belween 
these two poles - free heroism and 
determined role - move Morrison's 
characters. Therefore, she captures " 
universal " aspirations without deny- 
ing concrete reality, construct a myth 
that affirms community identity with- 
out accepting oppressive definitions. In 
the process, she takes the outline of 
the mythic structure, already so well 
suited to the existentialist quest for 
freedom and idnetity, and adapts it to 
historical circumstances that sur- 
round this version of the quest. She 
values the myth as a way to design, 
not confine, reality. 


The writer has consulted Black 
American Literature Forum 1982 and 
1988 while writing this article. 
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MRS Y. SATYASREE 


Long ago a poet prayed, " Let me 
be the maker of my nation's songs. I 
care not who shall make its laws " 
Fortunately Sarojini Naidu was in the 
happy position of making the nation's 
songs as well as its laws. Sarojini 
Naidu was one of Mother India's most 
gifled children, who is enthroned in 
the hearts of all the Indian people. 
She distinguished herself in both the 
fields of politics and poetry which are 
as different as chalk and cheese. Her 
political career was a brilliant record of 
self-less patriotism. She was a rebel 
who fought for the progress of the 
Feminist movement and freedom from 
the foreign rule. Sarojini's lilting 
songs with the added charm of her 
personality, ministered to the mirth 
and political awakening of the people. 
The twirls of rhythm and music, im- 
part a subtle aura to her poetic work. 
Here we can quote John Gunther's 
phrase that she had a ' beautiful pen’. 
She had the graceful and mellow suav- 
ily that glides like her own palanquin 
in a rhythmic manner, borne by the 
people in a swinging movement. 


' Lightly, O lightly, we bear her 
along, 


She sways like a flower in the 
wind of our song; 


She skims like a bird on the 
foam of a stream, 


She floats like a laugh from the 
lips of a dream, 


Gaily, O gaily we glide and we 
sing, 


We bear her along like a pearl on 

a string. ' 

She conforms to a cult of beauty 
which is more or less Keatsian. These 
lines from ' Princess Zeb-un-nissa ' 
reveal this aspect. They are un- 
matched in delicacy and fancy that 
touches the heart-strings of any sensi- 
tive person. 


' When from my cheek I lift my 
veil 
The roses turn with envy pale 


And from their pierced hearts, 
rich with pain 


Send forth their fragrance like a 
wail. 


Or if perchance one perfumed 
tress 
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Be loosened to the wind's caress, 


The honeyed hyacinths 
complain 


And languish in a sweet distress. 


" Languish in a sweet distress " 
is the quint-essence of lyricism ! 


Sometimes this fanciful mood 
changes into sorrow and borders on 
tears as in the following lines - 


Would you tear from my lintels 
these sacred 


green garlands of leaves ? 


Would you scare the white, 
nested, 


Wild pigeons of joy from my 
leaves ? " 


" Tarry a while, O death, I cannot 
die 


With all my blossoming hopes 
unharvested, 


My joys ungarnished, all my 
songs unsung, 


And all my tears unshed. " 


The bitterness of tears is carried 
to the tragic climax in the following 
lines which are a curious amalgam of 
pathos and music. 


" What comfort can we give 

For joy so frail, for hope so 
fugitive? 

The yearning pain of unfulfilled 
delight, 


The moonless vigils of her lonely 
night, 

For the abysmal anguish of her 
tears, 


And flowering spring that mock her 
empty years . 


” 
, 


TRIVENI 


Perhaps no other poet could give 
more touching expression to heart- 
broken love and romantic sentiment. It 
is fine frenzy. There is something in 
her song " The Hussain Sagar " which 
reminds us of Byron's passionate at- 
tachment to the ocean. Hussain Sagar 
is a mini - ocean of Hyderabad which 
is a potential mega-city. 


"What secret purple and what 
subtle rose 


Responsive only to the wind, thy 
lover. 
Only for him thy shining waves 
unfold 


Transculent music answering 
his control; 


Thou dost, like me, to one 
allegiance hold, 


O lake, O living image of my 
soul ". 


There is a beauty allied with 
reverence for the past in her majestic 
tribute to " Imperial Delhi ". 

" Thy changing kings and king 

doms pass away 


The gorgeous legends of a by 
i gone day, 


But thou dost still immutably 
remain 


Unbroken symbol of proud 
histories, 


Unaging priestess of old 
mysteries 


Before whose shrine the apers of 
death are vain " 


She is pre-eminently a poet of 
love and .Nature-description. In the 
following passage we feel as though we 
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are taking a leisurely stroll in Nature 
or a bird sanctuary ! 


"I hear the bright peacock in 
glimmering wood lands 


Cry to its mate in the dawn; 


I hear the black koel's slow 
tremulous wooing. 


And sweet in the gardens the 
calling and cooing 


Of passionate bulbul and dove... 


But what is their music to me, 
papeeha 


Songs of their laughter and love, 
Papeeha. 


to me forsaken of love ". 


There is a fine piece of land- 
scape painting and ample evidence of 
descriptive flair in the following - 


" See how the speckled sky 
burns like a pigeon’s throat 


Jewelled with embers of opal and 
peridote. 


See the white river that flashes 
and scintillates, 


curved like a tusk from the 
mouth of the city gates ". 


In these specimens of sweet 
description, Nature is brush-painted 
with vividness and fidelity coupled 
with telling phrase. Spring has a fasci- 
nation for her and her songs of spring- 
time abound in metaphorical beauty 
and rich feeling. 


" Wild birds that Sway in the 
citron branches 


Drunk with the rich, red honey 
of spring 


Fire-flies weaving aerial dances 


In fragile rhythms of flickering 
gold, 


What do you know in your 
blithe, brief season 


of dreams deferred and a heart 
grown old ?". 


Sarojini has sympathy for the 
poor working class - toilers and moil- 
ers. She had deep emotion and feeling 
towards the hard-working Indian 
masses. Hence, she sang melodiously 
about the Snake-Charmer, the Com- 
Grinders and the Bangle Sellers. These 
lines from the Bangle Sellers also re- 
veal her traditional outlook towards 
the Indian culture and heritage of 
customs which are still observed in 
semi-urban towns and villages. 


" Some are meet for a maiden's 
wrist, 


Silver and blue as the 
mountain mist... 


Some are like fields of sunlit 
corn, 


Meet for a bride on her bridal 
morn... 


Some are purple and gold- 
flecked grey, 


For her who has journeyed 
through life midway, 


Whose hands have cherished, 
whose love has blest 


And cradléd fair sons on her 
faithful breast, 


Who serves her household in 
fruitful pride, 


And worships the Gods at her 
husband's side ". 


She was all out for national inte- 
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gration and communal harmony. 
Some of her songs exalt the ideal of 
Hindu-Muslim unity and breathe a 
note of enlightened patriotism which 
envisages a united humanity welded 
together with unity of purpose and 
identity of out-look. She writes four 
songs each of which terminates with 
the prayer of a religion : 


" Allaho Akbar ", " Ave Maria ", " 
Ahura Mazda ", and " Narayana ". She 
firmly believes in the concept of “Vasu- 
dhaika kutumbam " or ™- Global Vil- 
lage” as it is now talked about. 


The sublime sentiment of John 
Donne, " The death of any man dimin- 
ishes me, because I am involved in 
mankind " is expressed in the follow- 
ing lines written in praise of the sol- 
diers who laid down their lives for a 
good cause. 


" Gathered like pearls in their 
alien graves 

Silent they sleep by the Persian 
waves, 


‘Scattered like shells on Egyptian 
sands, 


They lie with pale brows and 
brave, broken hands, 


They are strewn like blossoms 
mown down by chance 


on the blood-brown meadows of 
Flanders and France ". 


Further, the songs of Sa- 
rojini Naidu’are clad in the celestial 
light associated with the ancient seers 
and saints whose ideas form the warp 
and woof of Indian philosophy. There 
is a spiritual under-current in some 
poems. The heaven -ward hunger of 
the soul is found in “ To a Buddha 
Seated on a Lotus. " : 


" The wind of change forever 
blows 


Across the tumults of our way 
Tomorrow's unborn griefs depose. 
The sorrows of our yesterday. 


Dream yields dream, strife yields 
strife 


And death unweaves the webs of 
lifen 
In these lines the profundities of 
philosophical thought and Vedanta are 
expressed in poetry. 


Even her philesophy is a prod- 
uct of composite culture, the best ele- 
ments of all the religions. These lines 
from " A Song from Shiraj " reveal her 
condemnation of social antipathies. 
She sings one hymn of national inte- 
gration and universal peace, where the 
discords are delightfully resolved into 
a choric harmony. 

" The singers of Shiraj are feast- 
ing afar . 

To greet the Nauroz with sarang: 
and cithar, 

But what is their music that 
calleth to me 

- From glimmering garden and 
glowing minar? 

From the mosque towers of 
Shiraj ere day light begin 

My heart is disturbed by the 
loud muezzin f 

But what is the voice of his 
warning to me 

That waketh the world to atone- 
ment of sin ". 

Her lilting musical lines are 
iridiscent with oriental imagery. The 


‘streak of mysticism that sometimes 
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makes its way into her poetry, is but a 
manifestation of her love that " teases 
thought out of eternity ". 


"You held a wild flower in your 
finger tips 


Idly you pressed it to indifferent 


lips 

Idly you tore its crimson leaves 
í apart 

Alas ! it was my heart ". g 


THE VILLLAGE THAT FORGOT THE BUDDHA ( A POEM ) 


PAZHAMALAI 


The train crawled 
southwards 


past Maasthoor 


Hereafter, for me 
only shortcuts 
through gardens. 

In the ears of the Thirugukalli 
lizards announce my arrival 
The newts make it manifest 

As if it had waited only for this 

a cuckoo in the grove 
transmits the news. 


Along the newly-laid 
Ponparappi - Kulumoor road 
I walk westwards. 

And the withering circle 
of a sun irritates me. 


Crossing the eastern channel I reach 
the roadside. 


Behind the tankbund 
emerges the church. 
The soles don't forget 
the irritating gravel. 
With shoes on 


I step over the terracotta figures 


obstructing my way. 


The pillayaar on the tankbund 


enquires the atheist 
of his welfare. 


The film songs 
that waft on the air, 
proclaim marriages. 


I reach the village . 
Facing north 
the Kulumoor Buddha 
Sits in constant meditation. 
The face has smiled 
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for centuries 
hearing the stories of the demand i I started. 
Amma asked me, 
" Are you attending 
the marriage in the colony ? " 


Next morning 


for the sacrifice of seven buffaloes 
and a pregnant woman, 
and seeing our folly 
in sitting on the altar 
and easing ourselves there. " The villagers will laugh at you, " 


Appa tried to dissuade me 


On the Long Street from going there. 
the rubbing-post for cows. 
And the mind will mock at Appa would say, 


" Such statues of the Buddha 
are found in big villages. " 


the universal love 
of our ancestors 


School master Sabapathi would say, 
It is simple. " All are equal to the Buddha. " 
still, 
the sauce Amma prepares 
mingles with the soul 


and its taste does not cloy. 


The Village forgot the Buddha. 
I remembered him, 
I went to the Ambedkar colony. 


(Translated by Mr. M.S. Ramaswamy ) 


o 
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AGE OF INDIAN-ENGLISH-WRITING (IEW) 


DR. K. SRINIVASA SASTRY 


Am insider-outsider 


IEW ( the abbreviation is an indi- 
cation of the sick and sickening hurry 
humans are in ) is ageless and ageful: 
partakes of the veda ( sruti, relevation, 
knowledge, education ), the Ramayana 
( the adikavya, anadikavya, anan- 
thakavya ), the Sita-Rama-myth, the 
compassion ocean - universe ( you re- 
ject the Sita-Rama-myth, as Mulk Raj 
Anand says, or eject it, yet it is within 
you ), the Mahabharata, the fifth 
veda, and Kalidasa, the Dhammapada, 
the Bible and Shakespeare, the Zend 
Avesta, the Koran, the Granth Sahib 
and so on. 


Is ancient and ever-new, that is 
what purana is ( remember Ananda 
Kentish Coomaraswamy's The Dance of 
Shiva, its subtitle, " Fourteen Indian 
Essays ", his essay, " Young India ", 
there, Nirad C. Chaudhuri’s The Con- 
tinent of Circe, its subtitle, " An Essay 
on the Peoples of India ", V.S. 
Naipaul's three travelogues on India ) 


Includes Rabindranath Tagore, 
Sri Aurobindo, the far-distant third, 
Raja Rao ( the distance is the Indian 
earth ), and so on 


A comparativist calls critic - 
"eunuch's shadow ". 


A localist calls critic “ lesser mor- 
tal ". 


Name-calling or naming is harm- 
ful-hanmless. 


(Literature itself is naming. Re- 
member, to Polonius's " What do you 
read, my lord ? " Hamlet replies : “ 
Words, words, words “.) 


Self says to a Cambridgean: 
When one is into one's own creative 
agony, one's critical effort pales into 
insignificance. Jonson's time-meta- 
phor or Johnson's mirror-metaphor 
about Shakespeare, or another about 
another, creation goes and goes on, 
criticism goes and goes on. And crea- 
tor and critic are one. Let us approach 
and appreciate art or a work of art as 
sui generis ( svayambhu ). 


I happen to be a poet in English, 
said to be a gift of Saraswati to India 
by C. Rajagopalachari. Which India, 
this or that ? Am full of complexes and 
questions to non-complexity and non- 


questioning. 


Of compatriots, Ezekiel belongs 
here and does not. ( What is 
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belonging ? And who belongs where ? ) 
Ramanujan creates through transla- 
tion ( literature itself is translation: 
non-sound sounding and resounding 
inwards-and-outwards ), narration, 
transcreation. Mahapatra clarifies, or 
tries to, through ambiguity, obscurity, 
abstractness. 


IEW, then, like all activity, all 
human activity, is and is not. Kali- 
dasa's Sakuntala's waist 


( A statement made at 41st All- 
India English Teachers! ( -and-Non- 
Teachers’ ) Conference, Department of 
English, Osmania University, Hydera- 
bad on December 31, 1993 ). -o 


THE CHARM OF HISTORY 
(A PROSE POEM) 


R. Suryanarayana Murthy 


What is this dame that obeys no laws 


And claims its origin in some dim, dark days 
When man had yet to learn to walk, 
Conjures the mind with visions of the Past 
Giving no clues to the tangled web of events, 
Putting at the helm now one, then another, 

Each claiming superior to the other 
Every time springing a surprise 
An election debacle, a military coup, 
Or the more daunting assassin's hand 
Settling the issue for the while; 
Or when things take a dramatic turn 
An invader from outside or a revolution inside 
"It is the people that rule always " 
The highest bidder proclaims each time 
While always it is the people 
That are taken for the ride. 


There are no set rules for the drama that is History 
Itis a paradise where you can roam as you like; 
There is no need to go step by step, 
To provide the right answer for the right question; 
The historical process none can analyse ` 
Where millions are involved in money and men 
And ideas too sprouting from nowhere; 
We may begin hoping we are at the end 
But find ourselves not far from the beginning 
i But if the issues are more tangled, - 
We may be hoping we are at the beginning of the end 
But end only where no end is seen; 


“We claim it is typical of our studies 


Where Glory and Power collude and reign. > 
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THE DIALECTICS OF RACISM: AMIRI BARAKA'S 
PERCEPTION 


Dr. A.R. Madhusudhana Reddy 5 


Amiri Baraka's impact on Ameri- 
can consciousness is not only that of a 
writer but also that of a symbol sug- 
gesting a blending of European radi- 
calism and ' rebellious energies '. His 
plays suggest interaction between an ' 
action and its perspective, ' between 
the present and the past as also the 
foreseen time, between the loss of 
identity and awareness of it in terms of 
what could be known as one's own 
destiny. 


Amiri Baraka's work-carries a 
high voltage emotional charge because 
of its attempting to use the theatre as 
an agent of revolutionary change, so- 
cial, political and cultural, in America 
in accordance with his credo spelt out 
in his provocative essay, " The Revolu- 
tionary Theatre. " Defining its role 
Baraka says : 


The Revolutionary Theatre 
should force change; it should be 
change....( It ) must EXPOSE. 1 
show up the insides of these 
humans, look into black skulls. 
White men will cower before this 
theatre because it hates them. 
Because they themselves have 
been trained to hate. The Revo- 


lutionary Theatre must hate 
them for hating..... ( It must 
teach them their deaths...must 
take dreams and give them a 
reality...It is a political theatre, a 
weapon to help in the slaughter 
of these dimwitted fat-bellied 
white guys who somehow believe 
that the rest of the world is here 
for them to slobber on...This is a 
theatre of assault. The play that 
will split the heavens for us will 
be called THE DESTRUCTION 
OF AMERICA. ! 


It may be seen that Amiri Baraka 
regards the Black writer as a moralist 
and the Revolutionary Theatre as a ' 
theatre of victims. ' Baraka considers 
the political character of black art to 
be what distinguisHes it from other 
American art. His view draws attention 
to the fact that the movement of Black 
literature follows the trajectory of the 
Black's history from slavery, the 17th 
century through partial emancipation 
in the 1960's from muted protest to 
full-throated protest. 


Though his plays for the most 
part are unrelentingly propagandistic, 
they draw attention to issues which 
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are not merely of racist concern but of 
profound human significance - issues 
like displacement, loss of identity, 
alienation and existential despair. It is 
not, therefore, surprising that his 
plays project themes which have not 
only socio-political implications be- 
cause of their being predicated on the 
African-American political dynamics 
but also symbolic and mythical ones 
traceable to their use of motifs drawn 
from religious and folkloric myths. 


His plays, indeed, seem to exem- 
plify what Langston Hughes and 
W.E.B. Du Bois envisioned as a re- 
sponsibility and role of young Black 
artists during the Harlem Renais- 
sance. Elaborating their views Baraka 
says : 


The Black artist must draw out 
of his soul the correct image of 
the world. He must use this im- 
age to band his brothers and sis- 
ters together in common under- 
standing of the nature of the 
world ( and the nature of Amer- 
ica ) and the nature of the hu- 
man soul. The Black Artist must 
demonstrate sweet life, how it 
differs from the deathly grip of 
the White Eyes. ? 


Amiri Baraka'a most outstanding 
play to date, Dutchman brings out the 
tragic predicament of the American 
Black as illustrated by the harrowing 
experience of a twenty-year old middle 
class Negro, Clay in withstanding the 
attempt of the thirty-year old white 
woman, -Lula to seduce him in a sub- 
way employing arguments reminiscent 
of Eve and Satan rolled into one, 
which results in his being ritualisti- 
cally murdered by Lula. Its theme, as 
spelt out by Baraka; is said to be ' the 


and a variation on it figures in yet an- 
other well-known play of his, The 
Slave. The Slave centres on the at- 
tempt of a Black leader and poet, 
Walker Vessels, to come to terms with 
his oppressed life or to achieve his 
sanity through murder. Visiting his 
former white wife, Grace, and her 
present husband, Easley, a professor 
and friend of his, he has heated ex- 
hanges with them which end in Ea- 
sley being killed while trying to over- 
power Walker and Grace getting killed 
by the falling debris due to an explo- 
sion. 


The Baptism, Baraka's most out- 
rageous and blasphemous play, fo- 
cuses on the struggle of Satan in a 
Negro Baptist church with the 
preacher over the soul of the Son of 
God, a fifteen-year old Boy come to be 
baptised. Accused of being a blas- 
phemer, by the very persons who 
hailed him as the Son of God who de- 
cide to sacrifice him so as to cleanse 
themselves, the Boy murders the 
Preacher, the Old Woman and the ' 
brides of the Lord's Son ' for lacking in 
charity. The Boy is forcibly taken 
home to his father, while God, dis- 
gusted with the state of the world, 
plans to destroy it with a grenade. Sa- 
tan decides to visit the bars in the 
Forty-Second Street and wonder what ' 
the cute little religious fanatic ' is sub- 
jected to. 


The Toilet is another play of 
Baraka's intended to shock the people 
into recognizing the hypocrisy that has 
vitiated human relationships. Set ina 
stinking latrine, the play features high 
school boys, mostly black, and the vio- 
lent happenings caused by a love letter 
written by a White boy, Karolis, to an 
intelligent Black boy, Ray Foots. 


America’ 
difficulty of being aman ip Ame Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Forced into fighting Karolis by his fel- 
low Blacks, Foots tries not to hurt Ka- 
rolis only to find him beaten by the 
gang. The play ends with Foots 
stealthily returning and weeping over 
the injured Karolis. The Toilet offers a 
disturbing image of the mainstream 
American society which appears to be 
clogged by ' moral filth ' as also that of 
the agony involved in attaining a self- 
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The significance of Amiri 
Baraka's achievement as a poet, play- 
wright, essayist and political activist, 
lies in its being at once a cultural seis- 
mograph of the shifts in the American 
Blacks in the Black Power Movement 
and a barometer of the convulsions in 
the American Consciousness. 

1. LeRoi Jones, Home: Social Essays 
(New York : William Morrow 1966), 


identity while beset with opposing cul- pp.210-215. 
tural forces. 2. Ibid., pp 251-252. g 
DEATH 
Dr. A.R. Rao 


The surest - And the most inevitable, 
For all the living - Is Death. 
Unannounced - It comes, 

Keep yourself ready always. 
Desire not Death - nor welcome It, 
But accept it - when It shows itself. 


Death is a misnomer 
Birth, Life, Death - mere words, 
Coined by man - In his ignorance. 
Unreal - are they, 
Mere experiences of the Perishable Body. 
"We " Exist - " We " Exist always - Forever. 


True ! change our " Homes " - " We " do, 
Perhaps - our “ Forms " and " Garbs " too! 
But change - " We ‘ do not, 

“We " remain as " We " are. 

"We " Exist - Somewhere, - if not here, 
In the vast Expanse of the Universe, 

In planets - In stars - In Space 
Eternally - Here - There - Somewhere. 


A continuous story - It is, 
A never - ending Book - It is, 
" Our Universal Existence ", 
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` This life on earth - Is but one chapter. therein, 
Chapter after chapter - At different places - " We ' write 


Every Chapter - A new story - we think 
Every chapter - A different story - we fancy 
But no - 
The story is the same - A long one 
The book is the same - A big one 
The author too is the same - An eternal one. 


The previous chapters - We forget, 
Where " We " have written, 
What " We " have written, i 
It is Spiritual Amnesia. 


Again and again - To this Earth - "We " come back 
New form - " We " enter, 
New chapter - " We " write, 
No end to this story - A continuous story - It is, 
No finish to this book - A never - ending book - 
" Our Universal Existence ". 


AMITY 
S. Chandra Sekhar 


Until every child 
Enters the World 
With a candle in hand, 
So to kindle, in every land 
The searching-heart-bruised 
. Strife will be rife, 

On matters trivial, 
And on and off 
Human wile in its vilest 
With the sharpest knife 
Cuts the cords of amity 
When every God 
Weeps in helpless self-pity. 
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THE BRIDE * 


R.V. Rajeswara Rao 


The day is well nigh, 
The day is well nigh, 
The sweet.blush in cheeks 
Your face does beautify 
The shy laden eyes looking downward 
Hide your secret heart 
The sweet smiling lips, 
Your hidden joy - 
Fail not to reflect 
Like a new blossomed flower 
washed in the Love of Perfect Purity 
Ready to adorn your love with all your feelings 
- knitted into a garland, 
All your dears and nears 
Overflowing with joy 
(as your beauty's gaze) 
With perfect relief, they breathe in 
(satisfied at your image) 

But tears stand in their eyes the very next moment 
For, the heart of their sweet child one robs in secret 
Our joy though inexpressible is surcharged with pain 

As you, our immeasurable treasure 
Is going to be some other's gain 
Don't worry looking 
At the woeful faces of your bosom friends 
Their love is selfless, sweet child ! 
The pangs of separation instal you 
On the Throne of your Love's heart 
After all Life is a Thrilling Drama 
And this is its best part. 


( * Sentiments of a father on the eve of his daughter's 
departure from parent's house after marriage) 
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THE POLITICAL SCENE 
Mamidipudi Pattabhiram 


There is widespread relief and 
satisfaction over the diplomatic suc- 
cess that India achieved in the face of 
‘heavy odds when Pakistan withdrew 
its controversial resolution on human 
rights violation issue in Jammu and 
Kashmir at the United Nations Human 
Rights Commission in Geneva. Al- 
though it was a known fact that it was 
Pakistan that was aiding and abetting 
militancy in Kashmir in diverse ways, 
it tried to internationalise the issue by 
talking of the so-called violation of 
human rights in the State. For full six 
weeks Pakistan carried on intensive 
activity to get the resolution adopted 
which if done would have given it tre- 
mendous political mileage and put In- 
dia in a very awkward position. India 
was finally in a position to drive home 
the fact that it was Pakistan that was 
to blame and there was no question of 
finding fault with India for the present 
deplorable state of affairs in the strife - 
torn State of Kashmir. India has every 
reason to believe that Islamabad as 
the unconcealed sponsor of the armed 
struggle in Kashmir will use any nego- 


tiations or any forum tọ further its 
stated objective of grabbing that State. 
It is precisely in pursuit of this goal it 
has been providing material help and 
even training to insurgents occasion- 
ally covering up its tracks if the inter- 
nal community canie close to ques- 
tioning the exteni of its involvement. 
For New Delhi the ioss of Ka- 
shmir is bound to be catastrophic not 
merely militarily but in its repercus- 
sions in the rest of the country. No 
regime can survive the loss of Ka- 
shmir. But Pakistai fails to under- 
stand that a few ihousand guerillas 
can by no stretch of imagination pin 
down a large Army and cause loss of 
face to India nor can it ever hope to 
defeat India militarily. New Delhi is 
within its rights to insist that Kashmir 
is an integral part of India and there is 
not much sense in the kind of global 
concern that Pakistan is setting in mo- 
tion for Kashmir. Even as it is true 
that it is difficult to militarily defeat 
India in Kahsmir a stalemate entails 
significant losses in a political sense. 
Not only does it sap the energies of the 
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Army but il alsa damages India's inier- 
national standing. The only option that 
is left to the Centre is to start the po- 
litical process even if it means negotia- 
tions with the insurgent groups. The 
sooner it opens the dialogue the better, 
for the Centre needs to be seen to 
be committed io peace and not apa- 
thetic to it. 

The Pakistan debacle in Geneva 
is an indication thai the diplomatic 
and political scenarios are beginning 
to favour India and full advantage has 
to be taken of this new development. 
India can usefully build on these gains 
which have accrued from the focussed 
and conceried efforts that were made 
at the Human Rights Commission ses- 
sion. Further, India’s case having been 
elaborated to the worid community the 
Centre should act quickly to diversily 
the nature of the responses in the val- 
ley. There is no doubt that the open- 
ness-a number of foreign diplomats 
had visited the Valley - of the Govern- 


ment had helped the diplomatic effort - 


and attempts to restore the political 
process will also strengthen the posi- 
tion in the State. It is necessary not to 


‘lose the momentum of events. If the 


Government has a plan of follow-up 
action, it must be put into effect with- 
out delay. It had also to be seen to 
what extent and in what form bilateral 
talks with Pakistan could take place 
on the Kashmir issue. The Prime Min- 
ister is well qualified to handle such 
an effort and if he does not grasp the 
opportunity it may not recur for a long 
time. 

A significant event that cannot 
go unnoticed in the national context is 


the steady accretions to the ruling 
Congress (I) in the last three months 
which have enabled the Prime Minister 
Mr. P.V. Narasimha Rao, to gain an 
absolute majority in the Lok Sabha. 
This is going to ensure stability to the 
Centre which will make it possible for 
the Prime Minister io go about his task 
with greater ease and confidence. The 
no -. confidence motion against the 
Narasimha Rao Government was de- 
feated although there has been some 
criticism that this was the end result 
of defections. Floor crossing is no new 
phenomenon in Indian politics and 
therefore there is no point in harping 
on it. Whatever might have been the 
motivations, those who joined the Con- 
gress (I) have indirectly helped in vest- 
ing stability to ihe Government . Poli- 
tics is a difficult game and since it 
deals with power there are occasions 
when the leaders will have to adopt ali 
kinds of means to strengthen their po- 
sition. The Congress (I) is not the only 
party that has benefited by floor cross- 
ing and its worth should have to be 


. judged by its performance. 


There is no doubt that the Prime 
Minister is now in a position to dictate 
terms to his adversaries and the Op- 
position parties whieh have been op- 
posing the policies and programmes of 
the Government, will have to work 
harder to convince the pecple if ihe 
Congress (I) should be dislodged from 
power. This is not going to be an easy 
task either and to that extent it must 
be said that Mr. Narasimha Rao has 
played his cards admirably well. In the 
elections that were held to the Siate 
Assemblies of Rajasthan, Himachal 
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Pradesh, Madhya Prddesh and Uttar 
Pradesh the Congress (I)'s record has 
been fairly convincing. It won power 
in Himachal Pradesh and Madhya 
Pradesh with a good majority and to 
that extent its standing in the national 
policy has acquired a boost. Of course 
it was never thought it would make 
the grade in Uttar Pradesh although 
its performance was worse than what 
it was in the previous election. Yet the 
fact that the Bharatiya Janata Party 
was ousted in U.P. and Madhya 
Pradesh is proof enough that it suf- 
fered a set back because of its involve- 
ment in the Babri Masjid demolition. 
The Ayodhya debacle has cost the BJP 
its position as a political factor in the 
two populous States and it would take 
a long time before it can regain its su- 
premacy. In Himachal Pradesh the 
Congress (I) did unexpectedly well 
while its performance in Rajasthan 
was not too bad. The internecine 
quarrels in the Congress (I) were held 
to be responsible for the Congress de- 
feat in Rajasthan and if only the party 
was more united it would have de- 
feated the BJP which had just man- 
aged to stage a comeback. One could 
imagine the fate of the Congress (I) at 
the Centre if the party had lost in 
Madhya Pradesh and Himachal 
Pradesh. 


Mr. Narasimha Rao is thus lucky 
and the Congress victory is now attrib- 
uted to his leadership. Whether this is 
true or not the fact remains that the 
Prime Minister has acquired a new 
status which is reflected in the way in 
which he has for instance, handled 
the party crisis in Karnataka. The 


Chief Minister, Mr. Veerappa Moily, 
has been able to survive a virulent 
bout of dissidence thanks to the deci- 
sion taken by the Prime Minister not 
to disturb him. With barely nine 
months for the next elections to the 
State Assembly the ruling party is in 
no mood to change the Chief Minister. - 
The leadership at one point seemed 
fairly set against Mr. Moily's continu- 
ation because of his style of function- 
ing. With the dissidents buckling un- 
der pressure at the last moment and 
after giving M. Jagannath Mishra who 
had gone there as the trouble shooter 
a torrid time, the Congress (I) has been 
saved the ignominy of a split though 
the acrimony may well spill out in the 
open some time later during the en- 
suring electioneering. Karnataka is 
crucial to the Congress (I) and the 
emergence of strong centres of opposi- 
tion to the ruling party in the State 
and the possibility of their uniting be- 
fore the elections have begun to 
worry the Congress High Command. 
Mr. Moily has survived by default and 
yet it must be said that the Prime Min- 
ister was in a position to assert his au- 
thority only because of his newly ac- 
quired strength at the Centre. One 
would like to see how politics shapes 
in Andhra Pradesh which is also 
going to the polls before December 31. 
Mr. K. Vijayabhaskara Reddi has a 
daunting task before him and he can 
hardly forget the fact that it was dur- 
ing his previous tenure as the Chief 
Minister that the Congress (I) was 
badly mauled making way for the Tel- 
ugu Desam under Mr. N.T. Rama Rao 


: to ascend the gaddi. Mr. Rama Rao is 
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working hard to unseat the Congress 
(I) even as the Prime Minister is trying 
his best to ensure that his party will 
return witha clear majority. Of course 
the party in power is always on the 
defensive during the elections and the 
entire nation will watch with great in- 
terest the goings on in Andhra 
Pradesh. 


Although elections are not due in 
Tamil Nadu in the near future there is 
a great deal of speculation on the fu- 
ture of the AAIDMK and the Congress 
(I) which fought the previous elections 
as an alliance. The two parties are not 
close now and they have parted ways. 
The Congress (I) is a non entity in the 
State and it is freely stated that it can 
never win the elections if it goes alone. 
The big question now is whether the 
alliance will be revived in the near fu- 
ture. The Congress (I) leaders of the 
State do not want to have any truck 
with the AAIDMK whose leader 
Ms. Jayalalitha has become a red rag 
for them. But the Congress (I) high 
command does not have a closed mind 
on the issue and the coming weeks 
would show great deal of strength from 
the party MPs from the south and, 
therefore, he cannot afford to weaken 
his efforts to build up the party in this 
region by taking appropriate political 
steps. ‘ 


State politics apart yet another 
important development in the national 
scene is the return of about 60,000 
refugees who had settled in Tripura 
back to Bangladesh. For over seven 
years they have been camping in the 
north eastern State and for humani- 


tarian reasons the Indian government 
has been providing all the facilities for 
them to stay in Tripura. The refugees 
are tribals known as Chakmas and 
they have all been hounded out of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts by new Muslim 
settlers. The efforts of New Delhi to 
convince Bangladesh that they are 
their problem and it should make it 
possible for them to trek back were in 
vain. The Buddhist Chakmas pre- 
sented a charter of demands before 
they could return to their native soil. 
The most important of them was that 
their lands and homesteads should be 
returned to them and that all the army 
and other security forces should be 
withdrawn from the CHT. After a great 
deal of diplomatic moves on the part of 
the Indian Government, Dhaka has fi- 
nally agreed to create the necessary 
conditions for their return. What 
looked like an impossibility has now 
become a reality and already 500 fami- 
lies have left the transit camps in 
Tripura. This tiny State was also fac- 
ing a law and order problem because 
of the presence of so many foreigners 
who had no stake in this country. 
Bangladesh had exhibited statesman- 
ship of a high order in taking them 
back and it is to be expected that all 
the 60,000 refugees will go back in the 
next six months. It must be stated 
that the problem was the creation of 
the Bangladesh Government itself. The 
tribals would have lived peacefully if 
Dhaka had not disturbed them by 
withdrawing whatever special protec- 
tion they enjoyed under the British 
policy of local autonomy before Inde- 
pendence. This they felt was destroy- 
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ing their religious and ethnic identity. 
About 100,000 Chakmas lost their 
land to the Kaptail dam project and 
gol nothing in return. 


And the decision to go back to 
their homes therefore hinged on how 
Bangladesh settled the question of’ 
land titles. And as vital issues of na- 
tional importance are coming to the 
fore it is somewhat unfortunate that 
the government has taken a decision 
to curtail the Budget session of Parlia- 
ment by at least three weeks. Perhaps 
the Government believes that the cen- 
tral Budget having been presented the 
main task is over. The budget itself 
has widely been acclaimed although 
critics are not wanting who have said 
that the very huge deficit that is left 
uncovered is not going to do good to 
the country. This might even lead to 
greater inflation which inevitably 
pushes up the prices of all essential 
commodities. After all the common 
man judges the Budget by the impact 
it has on his daily living condition. 
Budget as an instrument of change 
has long ceased to be valid. The Gov- 
ernment had announced upward revi- 
sion of prices of petrol, cooking gas, 
rice, wheat and other commodities 
much before the presentation of the 
budget and to claim the budget as a 
soft one is like adding insult to injury. 
In fact the Government should not 
have bypassed the Lok Sabha and this 
has certainly tended to devalue the 
Lower House. The recess announced is 
going to shorten its duration although 
it is said that this had been done to 


ENI 


enable the newly crealed Standing 
Committees io function during this pe- 
riod. But it must be understood that 
the Standing Committees are no sub- 
slitute to Parliament which has a 
much wider role. The question hour, 
the call attention motions. the zero 
hour are all features that cannot be 
easily ignored. It is nol wise Lo abridge 
the sessions and the government must 
think of ways and means io restore the 
working days to the original level, After 
all Parliament is the highest forum 
which keeps the executive in check. 


No doubt there are other ways of 
strengthening the foundations of de- 
mocracy. In the process of mocernisa- 
tion the bureaucracy too has a signifi- 
cant part to play. In this great and 
delicate lask it needs to develop a new 
vigour and a new outlook. The real 
tragedy of the Indian situation scems 
to lie not so much in a poverty of ideas 
as in the absence of a will to translate 
them into living realities. If there is a 
vigorous Parliament it is possible to 
bring to sharp focus the social and po- 
litical events in ihe country. Public 
‘opinion on various issues could be ac- 
tivated to the extent needed and this 
itself is a gain in the functioning of 
Indian democracy. The political parties 
too should concentrate on an appro- 
priate parliamentary strategy which 
will strengthen the democratic institu- 
tions. Any reduction in either the im- 
portance of Parliament as a vibrant in- 
stitution or in its working time will 
only weaken the democratic structure. 
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PINGALI LAKSHMI 


KANTHAM - 


TELUGU POET 


AND SCHOLAR 


P.S. SUNDARAM 


Making a survey of Telugu Lit- 
erature for the Sahitya Akademi's " 
Contemporary Indian Literature " 
(1957) the founder Editor of TRIVENI 
said " Pingali Lakshmi Kantham and 
Katuri Venkateswara Rao began their 
literary career with a slender volume of 
verse TOLAKARI ...The promise of early 
years found fulfilment in SOUNDARA 
NANDAM...a classic par excellence ". 
Earlier, commenting editorially in the 
TRIVENI about the formation of the 
Sahitya Akademi he approvingly noted 
the nomination of Lakshmi Kantham 
and Masti to the first Executive Com- 
mittee of the Akademi. Such was ( and 
is ) the esteem in which TRIVENI held 
Lakshmi Kantham whose centenary 
falls this year. So it is that the present 
Editor of TRIVENI invited an article on 
Lakshmi Kantham,. Hence this at- 
tempt. 


Pingali. Lakshmi Kantham was 
an outstanding poet, critic, essayist, 
teacher and translator besides being 
an, actor and broadcaster. Given his 
Tange of activities one can only briefly 
touch upon some facets of his achieve- 
ments in an article of this type. To 
Start with, Lakshmi Kantham the poet. 


Quite early in life he came under 
the spell of Satavadhani Chellapilla 
Venkata Sastry at Machilipatnam. So 
did Katuri Venkateswara Rao and a 
host of young aspiring poets in the 
first decade of this century. Venkata 
Sastry was an institution by himself 
and together with Tirupati Sastry 
formed a team popularly referred to as 
Tirupati Venkata Kavulu. This phe- 
nomenon of two poets coming together 
to produce poetic works. is peculiar to 
Telugu and the tradition dates back to 
the 14th century. Lakshmi Kantham 
and Venkateswara Rao also became a 
team like their gurus. Again, like their 
gurus who excelled in that literary feat 
called " avadhanam ", the youngsters 
also performed " avadhanams " in their 
early days but gave them up later. 


Their first publication was a col- 
lection of verses called TOLAKARI ( 
1928 ). Then came SOUNDARA NAN- 
DAM (. 1932) which in the words of 
Ramakotiswara Rao is " a long sus- 
tained Kavya recalling the age of the 
Buddha. Perfection of form and nobil- 
ity of sentiment have made SOUN- 
DARA NANDAM a classic par excel- 
lence ", The Telugu SOUNDARA NAN- 


» 
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DAM is not a translation of 
Aswagosha's work of the same name. 
The Kavya is suffused with grace, ele- 
gance and dignity. It is modern with a 
touch of classicism and is rated as one 
of the most outstanding poetic works 
of this century. It has assured for the 
poets an ineffable plage in the Telugu 
literary firmament. After this, the 
poets did not publish any joint work 
though each published poems sepa- 
rately. Lakshmi Kantham published 
MADHURA PANDITARAJAM ( 1962 ) 
which contains his translations of 
Jagannatha's GANGALAHARI and 
other pieces. His translation is of the 
old school type in that it did not 
strictly adhere to the original. Some 
occasional verses of his were pub- 
lished posthumously as ATMALAHARI 
which collection includes a short but 
moving elegy written by him on the 
passing away of his wife. This is en- 
titled LAKSHMI NIRGAMANAMU. 
Lashmi Kantham's poetry is character- 
ised by great precision and balance 
where emotion is reined in by intellect. 


The year 1931 was a tuming 
point in Lakshmi Kantham's life. That 
was the year in which the Andhra 
University under the Vice Chancellor- 
ship of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan decided 
to offer courses in Telugu at the BA 


. ( Hons) level at its newly established 


Arts College at Waltair 
( Visakhapatnam ). Telugu was to be 
taught at University level for the first 
time. Lakshmi Kantham was chosen 
as the first Head of the Department in 
which capacity he was called upon to 
formulate the courses and help set up 
standards in those initial difficult 
years. This he did with distinclion. He 


served the University for eighteen 
-years and retired in 1949. On the eve 


of his retirement the then Vice Chan- 
cellor Dr. C. R. Reddy wrote to him 
saying " Let me say how very much the 
universily and myself are indebted to 
you for your services - so scholarly, 
dignified and characterised by a bal- 
anced mind and judgement which are 
such rare gifts. Great as you have 
been as a scholar, you have been no 
less great as a gentleman. Please ac- 
cept from me this expression of sincere 
esteem " 


The most significant contribution 
of Lakshmi Kantham as a University 
teacher is the shape and content he 
gave to the History of Telugu Litera- 
ture. It is said that his was the first 
attempt at the comprehensive, system- 
atic and critical study of Telugu litera- 
ture and at preparing ils listury. His 
lecture notes on the subject in mann- 
script form gained great currency and 
for nearly two decades several copies 
were in circulation. Unfortunately, he 
did not put it in book form; by the time 
he undertook to do `so, his time was 
up ! He passed away leaving behind an 
unfinished work. The A.P. Sahitya 
Akademi published this posthu- 
mously. Even this incomplete work is 
very popular and had run into several 
reprints by now. Lakshmi Kantham 
lectured on Principles of Literary Criti- 
cism where he made a blend of west- 
erm concepts and those in Indian sas- 
tras. He introduced a new terminology 
in Telugu criticism. A few years before 
his death he published SAHITYA 
SILPA SAMEEKSHA ( Literary Criti- 
cism ) in 1966. His essays on a variety 
of literary topics mark him out as a 
prose writer of distinction. He pub- 
lished a Sanskrit grammar called 
KUMARA VYAKARANAM ( 1968 ) for 
the benefit of students studying san- 
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skrit. He also compiled an English - 
Telugu dictionary GOUTHAMA 
NIGHANTUVU ( 1952 ) in which not 
only the meanings of words are given 
but even illustrative sentences, to- 
gether with translations, are given. 
These last named two books are out of 
print. 


About Lakshmi Kantham's per- 
sonal qualities one cannot do better 
than quote the resolution passed by 
the Syndicate of the Andhra University 
on the eve of his retirement: " In 
manners gentle but firm, in judgement 
broad minded and fair and in general 
deportment dignified and noble ". One 
could add that he never cared for 
cheap popularity or publicity and that 


he was somewhat aloof. But those who 
knew him closely testify to this ex- 
traordinary devotion for his guru and 
affection for his students. 


Lakshmi Kantham passed eway 
on 10th January, 1972. Even in this 
there was distinctiveness - it was his | 
seventy eighth birthday ! 


It is heartening to learn that the 
Andhra University has instituted an 
award in his name and proposes to 
organise endowment lectures in his 
memory. In doing so, the University 
pays homage not only to the architect 
of its Telugu Department but to one of 
the leading scholar-poets of this cen- 


tury. g 
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Prof. Peddada Ramaswamy was 
the famous principal of Pithapur Ra- 
jah's College, Kakinada. He was a 
great scholar and an outstanding 
teacher of English. He was nominated 
as University Orator of Andhra Uni- 
versity by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan and 
Sir C.R. Reddy who were the then 
Vice-Chancellors. 


Dr. C.R. Reddy was the first In- 


- dian President of Cambridge Union 


and the first Vice-Chancellor of 
Andhra University. He was an eminent 
educationist, Leader of Opposition in 
Panagal Ministry of Madras State, an 
erudite scholar, a literary critic and a 
brilliant speaker. He was well-known 


. for his intellectual abilities, razor- 


sharp wit and independent thinking. 


Prof. Ramesh Mohan is an emi- 
nent educationist and retired Director 
of C.I.E.F.L., Hyderabad, Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Meerut University (U.P. ) and 
President of the Association of Indian 
Universities. He visiled U.K., U.S. and 
Europe on lecture tour. 


Prof. Niranjana Misra is an 
English Professor, S.K.G.L. College, 
Parlakhamundi of Orissa State. 


Dr. Andrew Cohen is an Ameri- 
can spiritual teacher and author of " 
Enlightenment is a Secret ' and " Auto- 
biography of an awakening ". Born in 
New York city, he began teaching in 
1986 after a profound awakening 
deeply transformed his life. The un- 
compromising nature of his teaching 
has led to his reputation throughout 
the world as a unique and challenging 
spiritual voice. 


Prof. K. Subrahmanian is a 
Retd. Professor of C.I.E.F.L., and a 
popular columnist of ' The Hindu ', a 
national news paper. Earlier he taught 
in the Madras Christian College. 


Dr. V. Kondal Rao is Retd. Di- 
rector of Telugu Academy, Hyderabad. 
He is a writer on literary subjects. He 
won recognition as a poet at Bangkok 
and Istanbul. 


Mr. George Moses is an octoge- 
narian and the Chief Editor of Geobel 
Publishing House, Pondicherry. He isa 
retired senior Police Officer, who al- 
ways carried a prolific pen in his hol- 
ster. The International Biographical 
Centre of Cambridge. England con- 
ferred upon him the prestigious award 
of ' international Man of the Year, 
1992 - 93. He is also a gifted orator. 


Prof S. Chandra Sekhar is a 
senior professor in Economics Andhra 
University. He is the author of several 
books and research papers and advi- 
sor to several organisations. A poet. 


Dr. ( Mrs ) Mita Biswas has 
been working in the Dept. of English, 
Himachal Pradesh University, Simla as 
an Asst. Professor for the last 14 
years. 


Mrs Y. Satyasree is an M.A. ( 
English ), Osmania University and 
M.Ed ( Annamalai University ). She is 
working as a lecturer in English in St. 
Pious College for Women, Hyderabad. 


Sri Pazhamalai is a well-known 
Tamil poet and writer. His poem is 
translated by Mr. M.S. Ramaswami, a 
Retd. Magistrate of Coimbatore to 
whom writing is a hobby. 
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Dr. K. Srinivasa Sastry has 
studied, researched and taught in In- 
dia and U.S.A. Presently, he is working 
in the Dept. of English, Osmania Uni- 
versity, Hyderabad. He has to his 
credit four volumes of poetry, a book of 
criticism and two volumes of prose 
which is a poetic - Philosophical work. 


Mr. R. Suryanarayana Murthy 
is a retired Principal of Andhra 
Pradesh Educational service. An eru- 
dite scholar and researcher in History 
and an author. Poctry-wriling is his 
hobby. 


Dr. A.R. Rao is an Emeritus Sci- 
entist IL.C.M.R. ( New Delhi ) and Con- 
sullant, World Health Organisation 
( Geneva ). He published two books " 
Art of Living " and " Death and After ". 
Honourary Fellow of United Writers 
Association of India ( FUWAI ). 


Dr. A.R. Madhusudhan Reddy 
is a lecturer and researcher in Sri 


Krishna Di varaya University. nais 


pur ( A.P. ) 


Ms. S. Saraswathi is a oet anu 
wriler of arti. les. 


Sri R.V. Rajeswara Rao is an 
advocate Jf Kovvur (A.P. ). He is a poet 
and a critic oi Art and Literature. 


Sri M. Fattabhiram, be‘ongs lo 
a scholarly í.¿nily. He is the Deputy 
Editor of ' Th: Hindu ' a popular Na- 
tional Daily, M..dras. 


Mr. P.S. Sundaram, who le: 
settled down in Hyderabad, is a fornur 
officer of tiie Ls and AS. He ioc: io 
writing after his retirement from su v- 
ice in 1988. He published three books 
during the ‘ust tive years - all transla- 
tions from @nglish to Telugu. His lat- 
est translatisn, ` Sri Sankarachatya " 
has been well received by book lovers. 
He is interested in the teaciings of 
Jiddu Krisl:naMurthy. and Raniana 
Maharshi. 
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" IN SEARCH OF MONU- 
MENTS" by S.P. Shorey sponsored by 
INTACH - Hyderabad Chapter, Hydera- 
bad. Published by Booklinks Corpora- 
tion, Narayanguda. Hyderabad - 500 
029. PP80 - Pri v: Rs: 80 


The Hyder:'iad Chapter of the 
Indian National Trist for Art and Cul- 
tural Herilage (INTACH) deser es to be 
congratulated for having commis- 
sioned this Atlas of Hyderabad's pro- 
tected monuments, which is ably exe- 
cuted by S.P. Shorey, who is an Archi- 
tect and Town Planner by qualification 
and Profession. 


The Allas contains the lists of 
protected monuments by the Archa- 
elogical Survey of India { ASI), by the 
Archaelogical Depariment of the State 
Government, list of cairns { heaps of 
stones piled up ) and list of cromlechs 
( circles of upright stones built in 
ancient limes ), giving the ground 
plans and routes to reach such monu- 
ments, when any person interested in 
visiling them may locate and reach 
them without difficully and identify 
them, The Atlas also has indicated the 
list of protected monuments as listed 
by the State Government, but could 
not be located by the author. They 
are, 1. The Akkanna - Madanna 
Temple ( Kukatpally ) 2. Hindu Temple 
in Patancheruvu and 3. Remains of the 


Jain Temple in Patancheruvu. 


One more significant table in the 
Atlas is the list of Historical monu- 
ments, buildings, structures and spe- 
cial monuments which deserve to be 
include: in the list of protected monu- 
ments. In fact. if is this list which is 
more. purposeful because any struc- 
ture whic’ is more than 100 years old 
only qualifies to be designated as a 
protected monument; Since these 
structures are less than 100 years 
old, or are not declared as protected 
monuments by law, face the ugly risk 
of being pullcd down by the builders to 
make way for the flats in the land- 
hungry metropelis. This is a timely 
caution to the Slate Government to 
take urgent action for protecting the 
national heritage, by declaring them as 
protected monuments. 


Though this is not a book of 
History, it serves as a uscful tool for 
understanding the history of 
Qutubshahis and the Asaf Jahis. This 
Atals will be very useful to the enthu- 
siastic teachers of History in the 
Schools so that they can explain the 
significance of the monuments to the 
school children when they are taken 
on study tours to the places of histori- 
cal interest in and around Hyderabad 
city and adjoining districts. It will be 
good if the INTACH takes up similar 
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ventures in all the districts of Andhra 
Pradesh so that the general public is 
made aware of such historical struc- 
tures of national interest. 


Dr. B.P. Rao 


Tamil translation of " NALA- 
DIYAR " - Translated by T. Srinivasan 
and Chandrika Rajamohan - Shanthi 
Publishers, 5, Sripuram II Street, 
Royappetah, Madras. 600 014. Price: 
Rs. 5. 


" Naladiyar ", one of a group of 
eighteen Tamil classics of the Sangam 
literature period, is an antidote to 
mankind's ills. It has a perennial rele- 
vance, and its relevance is greater 
today than ever, when man rushes 
headlong towards self-destruction in 
the height of his unwisdom. Some- 
times, it is dilectic, sometimes, it is 
remonstralive, sometimes, it is satiri- 
cal, and it is a guide and a corrective. 
Its simple verses are as simple and 
terse as the verses of Tirukkural. 
Composed by a number of Jain saints 
and compiled by Pandumanar it con- 
tains the quintessence of the Vedas 
and the Upanishads. Sad it is that it is 
a work of verses of four lines. Nala- 
diyar has four hundred verses which 
have been divided into forty chapters, 
and like Tirukkural, it treats of ethical 
code, it addresses itself to people in 
diverse situations, to people as differ- 
ent as kings and house holders, as 
different as teachers and administra- 
tors, enjoining on them their duties. 


The very first invocatory verse 
sets the tone for the entire work bring- 
ing about an atmosphere of philoso- 
phy as it emphasises the evanescent 
nature of our lives. The first chapter of 
ten verses is on the evanescence of 
wealth, and each verse pokes fun at 
the greed of man who is the embodi- 
ment of selfishness. Each verse elo- 


quently proves how demeaning is 
greed ! A verse says : " The Lord had 
decreed that each man should live for 
a particular period. No one can live 
beyond his allotted time escaping from 
the clutches of Yama. He who has 
money, realising that the very next 
day, conches and drums may an- 
nounce his death in his house, should 
distribute it to the poor ". 


The chapter on renunciation is a 
metaphysical inquiry revealing the 
high spiritual aspirations of man in 
quest of everlasting bliss. The essence 
of all literature and philosophy is the 
very ancient but ever - valid principle 
of righteousness in human conduct. 
The moral and ethical codes which are 
found inexpedient in modern function- 
ing are ignored. Saints, scholars and 
poets are in society now and then to 
warn us of the impending collapse of 
the moral order resulting from our 
unwisdom. The verses of renunciation 
written by Tamil Jain saints are full of 
sublime wisdom. Herein echo and re- 
echo the voices of the saints of the 
Vedic age. The true progress which is 
spiritual progress denoted the soul's 
freedom from the cramping worldly 
bondage, and this truth is stressed 
again and again not only in this chap- 
ter but elsewhere in many places. A 
verse says : " Sins will flee from a man 
who does penance, just as darkness 
flees from the place where light 
spreads ". Another verse says : " He 
who is wise, realising that life is fleet- . 
ing, that we will suffer in old age, 
diseased, and die, should meditate on 
God even from a young age ". 


On the need for the careful selec- 
tion of friends a verse says : “ Without 
analysing the character of a person 
don't befriend him; if you find him 
unworthy of friendship as he does not 
have the qualities of love and humility, 
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the hallmark of a good and great man, 
it is like being scared by a snake ina 
box when you open it in the hope of 
taking some sandal-paste from it for 
applying to your body ". Each verse of 
the work outdoes the other in pinpo- 
inting the frailties of man, in leading 
him from the slush of ignorance to 
enlightenment. 


Naladiyar is testimony to the 
great intellectual and spiritual heights 
of divine man. Naladiyar has the wis- 
est maxims, rarest counsels, loftiest 
truths. The translators have done a 
wonderful job in popularising a great 
work which in tone and tenor admira- 
bly compares with Tirukkural. 


R. Sundareson 


ENGLISH 


GAYATRI By Sadguru Sant 
Kesavadas, Motilal Banarsidas P.Ltd., 
Delhi - 7, Price : Rs. 30. 


" Sandhyavandanam " a happy 
combination of Hatha, Mantra and 
Raja yoga, and Gayatri, considered to 
be the holiest of all Vedic Mantras, is 
prescribed to Hindus, for daily prac- 
tice. The author explains the signifi- 
cance of all the rites involved in 
Sandhya Vandanam. All the relevant 
Mantras are given in Sanskrit in 
Roman script and their meanings in 
English. Process of Pranayama, 
Arghya and meditation, etc., is ex- 
plained. Symbolism of Gayatri, its 
relation to physical elements, six 
chakras, presiding deities, etc., are 
presented in charts. Beautiful pictures 
of Gayatri adorn the book and are 
inspiring. Purushasookta with its 
meaning is also included. Anyhow an 
interested reader would like to know in 
greater detail, the relationship that is 
said to exist between the Pu- 


rushasookta and Gayatrimantra : 
" KASHYAPA " 


THE HIDDEN FORCES OF 
LIFE: Compiled from the works of Sri 
Aurobindo and The Mother Sri Au- 
robindo Ashram, Pondicherry, Price: 
Rs.45. 


Divided into eight sections, with 
the titles - Life through the Eye of the 
Yogin, Hidden Forces within Hidden 
forces around: Cosmic and Universal 
Forces; Occult Forces; Hidden worlds 
and Evolutionary Forces; Spiritual 
Forces of Help and Succour; and Life a 
Mass of vibrations - this thought pro- 
voking work, not only explains the 
nature of various forces, but also pro- 
vides a practical guide in relation to 
both helpful as well as deleterious 
forces. Answers by the Mother to the 
questions like - How can one draw on 
the universal vital force, on what do 
our physical reserves depend, are of 
practical guidance. Answers regarding 
magic, miracles and occult powers, 
etc., explain their deleterious nature. 
Sri Aurobindo's words " Our fate and 
our temperament have been built by 
our own will, and our own will can 
alter them are in agreement with the 
teaching of Yoga Vasistha and are 
worth noting by the critics of Hindu- 
ism. Sri Aurobindo's view about divine 
grace is very striking. : 


Readers can draw solace from 
the statement " The manifestation of 
the supramental upon earth is no 
more a promise but a living fact, a 
reality. It is at work here, and a day 
will come, when the most blind, the 
most unconscious, even the most 
unwilling, shall be obliged to recognise 
Ati 


" KASHYAPA LJ 
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SCATTERED LEAVES (poems) : By 
Mahanand Sharma, Ashutosh Praka- 
shan, Shiva Kutir, D-29, Shastri 
Nagar, Meerut, U.P. Price: Rs. 50. 


There are some academics who 
do not fade away, with retirement. 
Mahanand Sharma is an educationist 
of high repute who continues to be 
active long after he laid down his office 
as a Professor. He is a distinguished 
poet in Sanskrit, English, Urdu and 
Hindi. His A Rudraksha Rosary (1987) 
presents in 12 Books of Miltonic blank 
verse several episodes from the Shiva 
Purana. Another long poem of Sharma 
is A Spiritual Warrior (1991) which re- 
tells the saga of Bhishma. 


Sharma can handle the short 
lyric also with felicity. Scattered 
Leaves has several facets. Spontane- 
ous lyricism takes shape as " Mirage " 
and " A Lament ". Simple words, a 
gentle heart and a moralistic view of 
life put us at ease. So too the poet's 
devotional consciousness that gives 
the meaningful sonnet, " To Guru 
Nanak ". Like Amrita Pritam, Sharma 
also prays for Nanak's reincarnation " 
to purge and cure this world that's 
waiting for its dirge. " 


However, Sharma is not always 
cocooned in his private world. There 
are topical poems that reveal the fes- 
tering sores in the nation's body poli- 
lic: As a Professor with several decades 
of experience in the grooves of acad- 
emy, Sharma is particularly powerful 
and successful when attacking the 
moral turpitude of academics. 


"The universities were battle 
fields 
Of swelling vanities, jealousies 
deep, 
Ambitions high and lusts for 
pow'r, 


Which clashed and bred the 
dons' intrigues. " 


Alas ! Mahanand Sharma is but 
speaking the bare harsh, unvarnished 
truth ! 


Dr. Prema Nandakumar 


HINDI 


PARAPAARIJAAT: Poems in 
Hindi translation - by K.V. Sankara 
Subrahmanyam (published by the 
Translator at Sri Sai Sadanam, Behind 
Canara Bank, Cantonment, Bellary- 
583104. Price not mentioned. 


In his introduction to these 
verses in translation (from English, 
Telugu and Sanskrit), Sankara 
Subrahmanyam approvingly quotes 
the saying: " Translation is like a wife, 
not beautiful if faithful, and not faith- 


ful if beautiful. " However, his own | 


claim that he has attempted to make 
the translations salkht anusrut 
( strictly faithful ) is difficult to con- 
cede. 3 


Translating poetry is more difi- 
cult than translating fiction or prose 
passages. But, truly, Subrahmanyam 
has a good command over Sankskri- 
tised Hindi and he deserves apprecia- 
tion for providing originals in English, 
Telugu and Sanskrit alongside the 
translations. 


The translations of the different 
stanzas in the long poem ' Elegy ' by 
Thomas Gray convey the totality of 
meanings, of course with varying de- 
grees of success. These free transla- 
tions are beautiful. Translation of 
stanza 20 which talks about a passer- 
by having a " tribute of a sigh " is very 
good, while those of the stanzas 11 
and 13 are satisfactory. With regard to 
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stanzas 12 and 15, Subrahmanyam 
has introduced characters from Indian 
mythology/literature/politics in places 
where Gray had referred to " Some 
village Hampden ", " some mute inglo- 
rious Milton " and " Cromwell ". 


The touching emotions in " On 
his blindness " by John Milton are 
reflected in the translation as well, but 
in a somewhat ' freer ' and lengthier 
fashion. 


The translation of Arthur Hugh 
Clough's " Say not the struggle not 
availeth " is generally good, but for the 
second stanza. 


For " Elegy on Thryza " by Lord 
Byron, one again finds smooth-fowing 
translation. Subrahmanyam ‘has 
somewhat compressed the ideas of the 
original, especially in the last stanza 
which includes the lines: " The All of 
thine that cannot die/Through dark 
and dread Eternity/Returns again to 
me.” ` 


Out of the 108 verses in the " 
Sumati Satakam " said to’ have been 
composed in Telugu by Baddena ( Pe- 
riod not stated ), Subrahmanyam has 
given us translations for twentyfive. 
Since this reviewer cannot read Tel- 
ugu, he had necessarily to go by the 
manner of presentation of the ideas in 
Hindi, which is satisfactory. Certain 
ideas ( or suggestions of the poet ) are 
appealing: (a) one should discard even 
gods who stay unmoved while one 
faces a crisis ( verse 2), (b) Don't 
prolong discussions with ladies:, and 
with children, have no friendship of 
disputationists ( verse 16 ) and (c) 
one's own misery is one's hell ( verse 
18 ). 


As for the 25 poems by Vemana 
( end of 17th/beginning of 18th cen- 
tury ), also originally written in Telugu, 


Subrahmanyam's translation is quite 
readable, and flowing. However, some 
of the stanzas make for heavy reading, 
and are difficult to comprehend, may 
be because the words used are not in 
common parlance. 


The translator does not tell us 
anything about the authorship of the 
25 verses included in " Subhashitani " 
-- one learns they are by different 
authors. One finds certain verses par- 
ticularly interesting, and thought-pro- 
voking, e.g. (a) Only the weak goats are 
sacrificed to the gods, and not the 
horse nor elephant nor the lion. Do 
gods also kill the weak ? ( Verse 1 ); 
and (b) people generally enquire about 
our well-being and ask, " how are you 
?". Every passing moment reduces our 
life-span. How are we to respond? 
( verse 21 ). 


It is rarely that one finds retired 
government officials taking interest in 
literary matters, especially in transla- 
tions involving one's own mother- 
tongue, English and Hindi, and do it 
with dedication, and so efficiently. May 
the tribe of Sankara Subrahmanyams 
increase! 


V. Subramanian 


SONGS OF TYAGARAJA : English 
rendering of selected compositions by 
M. Padmanabham, Published by 
Kurnji, P-536, Raja Basanta Roy Road, 
Calcutta - 700 029. Price : Rs. 10. 


In this small book, 
M.Padmanabham has published his 
English rendering of some kritis of the 
saint-composer and one of the trinity 
of Carnatic music, Sri Tyagaraja 
Swamy, with devotion. The content of 
each composilion is no doubt, pro- 
jected in its essence but one only won- 
ders how the lilt of the originals and 
the deep devotional aspect of Tyaga- 
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raja's outpourings of heart in concen- 
tration on his Lord Rama could be 
brought about in translation ( in 
whatever language ). Ofcourse, we 
cannot expect it. But to those who are 
totally unacquainted with Tyagaraja's 
songs, this booklet gives an introduc- 
tion of the immortality of the musical 
creations of the great saint-composer, 
though not exactly expressive of the 
melody and the meaning of each Kriti 
in its multi-faceted glory and nuances 
of emotional efflorescence. The author 
may take satisfaction in discharging a 
debt of his gratitude to the supreme 
master of carnatic music. 


- Pothukuchi Suryanarayana Murthy 


A LONELY DISCIPLE { Mono- 
graph on T. Subba Row, 1856-90: By 
N.C. Ramanujacharya published by 
the Theosophical Publishing House, 
Adyar, Madras, India : Wheaton, IIli- 
nois, U.S.A. Price not mentioned. 


. Among the Indian leaders of the 
Theosophical Movement which was 
started originally on November 17, 
1875 by Madame Blavatsky and Col. 
Olcott, Sri T. Subba Row in Madras 
was a leading light whose erudition 
and knowledge of esoteric philosophy 
were amazing for his age ( it was 
unfortunate he lived only for thirty- 
four years ) and he was acclaimed for 
his outstanding merits. He had a 
suspicion that the Occidental philoso- 
phies and their propagators were out 
to stifle and overshadow the effulgence 
and the significance of the oriental lore 
in its many facets, and also to run 
dowrf the importance of the saints and 
seers of our country. He had ideologi- 
cal differences with Madame Balvat- 
sky, the supremo of the Theosophical 
Society herself, and openly expressed 
them with a disarming candour and 


dignified frankness, to the great cha- 
grin of the disciples and embarrass- 
ment of the master. 


Mr. Ramanujacharya, a devoted 
scholar in the field of theosophy, has 
projected the puissant personality and 
the extraordinary abilities, spiritual 
and other, of the precocious savant 
and seer, Sri Subba Row, in this short 
compass of the few pages, with clarity 
and in respectful homage to the de- 
parted soul. This book is a fitting trib- 
ute to the wisdom of Subba Row and 
his capabilities as also his staunch 
independence of outlook and thought. 


- Pothukuchi Suryanarayana Murthy 


" HYDERABAD - 400: SAGA OF A 
CITY " Editor : Dr. K.S.S. Seshan. 
Published for and on behalf of the 
Association of British Council Schol- 
ars, Andhra Pradesh Chapter, Hydera- 
bad, by Booklinks Corporation, Naray- 
anguda, Hyderabad - 500 029. PP 137; 
Price: Rs. 90 


" Hyderabad - 400: Saga of a city 
"is a record of the papers presented at 
" Hyderabad - 400 years " Seminar 
organised by the Hyderabad Chapter 
of the Association of British Council 
Scholars ( ABCS ) in September, 1991 
as part of the Quadricentinnial Cele- 
brations of Hyderabad city. The speci- 
ality of this Seminar was that it has 
altracted papers from knowledgeable 
scholars from India and abroad. This 
publication contains, besides a Mes- 
sage from the Deputy High Commis- 
sioner, British High Commission, 


Madras, a Foreword by the Director,’ 


British Council Division, Madras, and 
the preface by the Vice-Chancellor, 
Central Institute of English and For- 
eign Languages, Hyderabad, fifteen 
informative papers on the different 
historical aspects of the city and State 
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of Hyderabad. However none of the 
papers delved into the annals of the 
distant past, not certainly of the situ- 
ation or events of 1591, except for the 
reference to the fact that the cily was 
initially founded in that year. 


Yet there are illuminating 
glimpses of the historical incidents 
involving Hyderabad, both the city 
largely, and the State generally. 
Among the 15 contributors, ( including 
the Editor ) JPL Gwynn, a former 
I.C.S. Officer who had the distinction 
of being the only Britisher who had 
stayed on in Madras Presidency and 
later on in Andhra State and Andhra 
Pradesh, suggested that ancient 
houses and private places of historical 
interest in and around Hyderabad 
should be declared as national monu- 
ments and made to generate funds to 
provide for their maintenance. V.K. 
Bawa, a retired I.A.S. Officer wrote a 
detailed and analytical paper on the 
Constitutional and Administrative 
structure of Hyderabad State and 
pointed out how it had collapsed in the 
middle of the twentieth century. I.P. 
Gupta, basing his paper on the con- 
temporary events, discussed in the 
accounts given by European and Per- 
sian travellers, dilated on the evolving 
of the Composite Dakhni Culture. 


Similarly, K.S.S. Seshan detailed 
the events described by French travel- 
lers and described the situation pre- 
vailing in the city and in the other 
places visited by him. Mr. 
Radhakrishna Sharma and Mustafa K. 
Shervani discussed the evolution and 
development of Hyderabadi culture. 


V.V. Krishna Sastry and S.P. Shorey , 


wrote about the historical buildings of 
archaelogical interest, particularly of 
the Qutub Shahi structures. Afzal 
Mohammad wrote on the socio-eco- 
nomic siructure of Hyderabad city, its 


growth in area, population, demogra- 
phy and a few economic indicators, 
more from the contemporary point of 
view than of historical. 


C.J. Ernest wrote on the plan- 
ning perspective of Hyderabad city, 
once again from the current day per- 
spectives. There are two interesting 
papers - one by Masood Ali Khan on 
the Growth of Urdu Press and another 
by Iqbal Muzafar Ahmed on the State 
Central Library in Hyderabad. Both 
the papers are very informative. There 
is a paper by V.H. Desai, who is a 
freedom fighter giving interesting in- 
stances of his role and experience 
during the freedom struggle in the 
Hyderabad State. Balakothandaraman 
gave a poetical contribution " In 
Lighter Vein ". 


This book is an interesting addi- 
tion to the other publications brought 
out to celebrate the 400 years of the 
founding of old Bhagyanagar and 
modern Hyderabad. It is to be hoped 
that, having been endowed with the 
resources and compétence, the ABCS 
will take up similar projects to high- 
light the art and culture of the other 
locations in Andhra Pradesh. 


Dr. B.P. Rao 


STORY TELLERS, SAINTS AND 
SCOUNDRELS 


by Kiran Narayan, Price Rs. 
100/-, Publications : Motilal Banarsi 
Das Private Limited, Jawahar Nagar, 
Delhi - 110 007. 


This invaluable work ‘under 


. review, a winner of the Victor Tumer 


Prize and also Clews Parson's prize for 
folk-lore in 1990, is the first Indian 
edition, Ancient Hindu fables and sto- 
ries narrated by a genuine sanyasin to 
his devotees that thronged around 
him, from all quarters of tlie world, are 
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recorded here with notes added to 
them by the author. These narration 
having moral and spiritual aroma of 
their own, had a therapeutic value, in 
that, they contributed to the mental 
and spiritual solace of the ardent 
devotee-listeners. " Hell and Heaven ", 
"Loin cloth and Celibacy", "False gu- 
rus and gullible disciples", and " Death 
and Laughter " are some of the titles 
of the contents, a keen study of which 
will be highly rewarding. Maxims that 
have practical bearing in our day to 
day life, as for example " Every thing is 
for our good ", " Laxmi leaves those 
wealthy persons that forgot Narayana", 
etc., are illustrated by apt folk tales. 
Swamiji's advice. " Go and serve your 
country. Service to mankind is service 
to God, but not establishing 
asramas" has its relevance to all times 
and climes. I offer my unqualified 
praise to the author and publishers as 
well, for bringing out this volume that 
focuses on the glory and wisdom of 
Hindu folk-lore. 


' Sandilya ' 


BRAHMA VIDYA - The Adyar Library 
Bulletin - Vol.56/1992. Price Rs. 100/ 
-. Publishers - Adyar Library and 
Research Centre, The Theosophical 
Society Adyar, Madras - 600 020. 


A good fare of i3 articles on 
different subjects in sanskrit Litera- 
ture collected herein, together with a 
sanskrit text viz " Mayura's Mayurash- 
taka ", with an introduction and appa- 
ratus criticus, and studies and reviews 
of about 43 books invite the readers to 
study them and be abreast of the 
modern thoughts and recent findings. 
One scholarly article concludes that 
Ananda Vardhana was the foreshad- 
ower of Abhinavagupta's Rasa-theory 
and" The concept of " Angirasa " was 
his main contribution to Indian aes- 


thetics. Interpretations of Panini's 
Sutra " Janikarth Prakritih ", accord- 
ing to Advailins and other schools of 
thought in another essay is illuminat- 
ing. Elucidation of Madhusudana- 
Saraswati's denunciation of Vyasa- 
Tirtha's views on Avidya is scholastic. 
The article on the Ancient Indian 
scribes is an indepth study. Discus- 
sions on Dharmakirti's date and " 
Unrecognised Virodha in some 
alamkaras " shed fresh light on the 
subject. Other dissertations on some 
sanskrit Plays Karma theory, 
Alamkara Sastra, Mimamsa, Vedanta, 
and Vedic meditation on Agnihotra 
have some thing concrete to say and 
are enlightening. All scholars and re- 
search students, I believe, will pre- 
serve this on their book-shelves for 
reference and siudy. 


B.k. Rao 


TARKSANGRAHA : by Annam 
Bhatta with Bala Priya Sanskrit com- 
mentary by Dr. V. Ramanujachary, 
13-1-1/53 Sitaram Bagh, Hyderabad - 
500 001. 


To our knowledge there is no 
commentary in Sanskrit on Tarka 
Samgraha, which is upto the standard 
of excellence achieved here. The com- 
mentary is Bala Priya. Appendices 
and the introduction make the text " 
Vriddha Priya " also. The reader feels 
that a teacher of forty years’ experi- 
ence is expounding a terse technical 
subject in his engaging chat. 


Examples drawn from day-to-day 
life, for Upadhi Tarka, Pratyaksha etc., 
drive home the subject to the readers 
minds. No techinical term is left unex- 


` plained in a lucid language ( eg. Tad- 


vatvam, Uddesa, Vyapya, Avacchedaka 
etc., ) An introduction summarises the 
history of old and Navya Nyaya sys- 
tems, and points out the indispensa- 
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bleness of Tarkic knowledge in a fasci- 
nating manner. 


In the appendices, additional 
information culled from other classical 
texts including those of Nilakantha 
and Udayana on many technical 
points is presented. The differences 
between Navya and old Nyaya is 
pointed out. Indian logic is compared 
and contrasted with Greek and West- 
em logic. Passages from other texts 
are extensively quoted. For a clear and 
distinct knowledge of Tarka without 
tears, this is the commentary I recom- 
mend. . 


TELUGU 


RASOLLASAMU : by Dr. G.V. 
Subrahmanyam, 1-8-702/105, Nal- 
lakunta, Hyderabad - 44. Price : Rs. 20. 


Coming from the pen of a very 
bright scholar in the field of applied 
literary criticism in Telugu, the twelve 
articles herein throw a fresh flood of 
light on many topics in literary criti- 
cism. Anand vardhana declared that 
Karuna and Santa are the dominant 
sentiments in Valmiki's Ramayana 
and Vyaasa’s Mahabharata. The au- 
thor viewing from a different angle, 
proves and establishes taking into 
consideration Telugu Mahabharata 


and Uttara Ramayana also that Dhar- 
mavira is the predominant sentiment. 
The reason behind is described elabo- 
rately in the first two chapters. The 
third essay is an analytical exposition 
and appreciation of Bhishma's teach- 
ings to Dharma Raja in the santiparva 
of the Telugu Mahabharata. The 
fourth chapter refers to the different 
schools of thought each of which holds 
either Sringara or Karuna or Santa Or 
Adbhuta alone as the sole Rasa., and 
the author shows a basis for a recon- 
ciliatory approach. The fifth chapter is 
captioned " Rasaanaam Rasah ". This 
is his school of thought as against the 


-previous ones discussed in the fourth 


chapter, his forte and main contribu- 
tion to the aesthetics. 


Taking a clue from the prefixion 
of the word ' Dhira' to the words 
udaatta, ' uddhata ' etc he asserts that 
there is a basic or prakrili, virarasa, 
apart from the one in the popular 
nine, as a source to all, and that 
Dharmavira is the Rasa of Rasas or 
Rasa par excellence. 


A new vision and a fresh per- 
spective is there all through the book. 
This is a good guide to applied criti- 
cism. 


Kashyapa 
? g 
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TRIPLE STREAM 


I.V. CHALAPATI RAO 


Old age has its message . We the 
senior citizens are a lucky lot. To be 
alive is itself a blessing of God. We can 
look back upon the happy moments in 
‘our lives when our little nameless acts 
of kindness and love brought a little 
cheer into the lives of our fellow mor- 
tals. We rejoice when we recollect that 
our advice to the youth and services to 
our friends had paid rich dividends. As 
we peer into the well of the past, very 
faint recollections come to surface 
which appear to be far way. The exact 
sound of the once-familiar voices is 
now hardly audible. Yet don't these 
sweet recollections make us happy ? 
Smiles, the philospher, said " Happy is 
the man who can look back with pleas- 
ure on the memory of good deeds and 
words ", Buffon, another wise man, 
said. " The view of the past which 
awakens the regret of the old follies, 
offers to me on the contrary the enjoy- 
ments which include agreeable pic- 
tures and precious images." Don't we 
like to rebuild that by-gone past and 
re-live those unforgettable moments ? 
Old age is not bondage but privilege 
because it gives us the pleasures of 
contemplation, recollecion and a re- 
enaetment of happy scenes of life. 


It was not for nothing that the 
poet said " Bliss was it in that dawn to 
be alive; to be young was very heaven." 


We have witnessed those colourful 
processions and historic events from 
our ring - side seats. A few of us were 
perhaps at the centre of the stage. 
However they also serve who stand 
and stare - stare in wide -eyed wonder 
as events unfolded themselves. We all 
have created memories. As we remem- 
ber those eventful days, our batteries 
are re-charged as never before. We are 
ready to play another innings, if pos- 
sible, though on a sticky wicket at 
present, of course owing to the ravages 
wrought by time. We have developed 
wrinkles in the face, pouches under 
the eyes and perhaps a pate as bold as 
a billiard ball. We have still the fires, of 
spring rankling in the cockles of our 
hearts ! Let us re-kindle them. 


In his trumpet voice, Swamy 
Vivekananda thundered : 


"They alone live who live for 
others. 


The rest are more dead than 
alive . " 


What a challenge to humankind, 
especially for us who have still re- 
tained a little spark in our souls and 
sparkle in our eyes! Though old we are 
for heroic deeds unfit, still we can do 
a bit. Effort or thought alone is given 
unto man and the rest rests with God. 
While attempting to do our best, let us 
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surrender ourselves to His master 
plan- not helplessly but willingly. 


What does it matter if we have a 
little suffering, physical or mental ? 
Our faith should sustain us. Great 
calamities make way for greater glo- 
ries. As the poet said : 

" Sad heart, cease repining, 

Behind the clouds the sun is still 

shining 

Thy fate is the common fate 

, of all” 


When rain‘comes, sunshine is 
not far behind. When winter comes 
spring is waiting in the wings. The 


` darkest hour of the night only shows 


that the dawn is near. Therefore, 
physical debility, mental weakness 
and terminal diseases called ABCD 
( Artritis, Blood Pressure, Cancer and 
Diabetes ) which are the natural re- 
sults of growing old, should not deter 


us from the pursuit of blameless 


pleasures and selfless services to fel- 
low humans. " He alone lives who loves 
man, bird and beast " - not merely 
loves but serves and helps. 


What does it matter even if we 


suffer ? Happiness or misery is per-. 


haps the sediment of our past life but 
not the trick of destiny. He who sows 
a good seed in youth, reaps a whole- 
some harvest in old age. Those who 
sow the wind, reap the whirl wind. 
This is our message to the youth. Even 
suffering is good because it has the 
alchemic quality of being transformed 
and sublimated into wisdom; which 
gives real happiness. Wise astrologers 
say that Saturn is a friendly planet be- 
cause it opens our eyes to wisdom by 
causing suffering. 


Swamy Vivekananda said " As I 
grow older, I find that I took more and 
more for greatness in little things. 


More and more thé true greatness 
seems to me that of the worm doing its 
duty silently, steadily, from moment 
to moment and hour to hour ". Grilled 
through our long life-span and drilled 
in discipline, we oldsters have come to 
acquire experience leading to wisdom. 
We have garnered the grain and dis- 
carded the rest. We have learnt -to 
gather the grain and seperate the 
chaff. Let us share our experience with 
each other and with the up-coming 
youth in' whose bodies mercenary 
bones are not found. 


The most cherished years of the 
senior citizens are yet to come. The 
castle of enchantment is before us. 
The spires of El Dorado beckon us. A 
second transformation awaits us. Let 
us hitch our wagon to the pole star - 


` an ever inspiring ideal. We have before 


us the Vana Mahotsava - the tree- 
planting festival. As we sail along our 
charted course let us keep in our 
minds the message of Chaitanya 
Prabhu : 


" Be like a tree. It gives shade 
even to the person who cuts off its 
branches. It asks no water of any one, 
though it be withering for want of it. 
Rain and storm and the burning rays 
of the sun the tree bears 


- uncomplainingly and yet continues to 


give fragrant flowers and delicious 
fruit. Patiently serve others as a tree 
serves. Let this be your motto. " 


Let us get an intra-veinous injec- 
tion of John Masefield's incurable 
optimism : 


I have seen flowers come in stony 
places 
And kindness done by men with ugly 
faces 
And the gold cup won by the weak 
horse in the races. ` g 
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STATE AND CIVIL SOCIETY IN CHINA AND INDIA 
SOME PRELIMINARY REFLECTIONS 


Dr. A.R. BASU 


This paper is divided into three 
parts. An attempt is made in the first 
place to analyse the current thinking 
on state and civil society in a broad 
historical perspective with a view to 
finding out the implications that help 
to analyse emerging trends in China 
and India. 


In the second part an attempt 
will be made to analyse the experience 
of the last four decades in China and 
India to examine the nature of social 
and political formations and if pos- 
sible, to find out its projections in the 
future. I restrict myself only to the last 
four decades as otherwise the analysis 
may become rather lengthy for the 
present paper. 


The third part tries to explore 
alternative possibilities whereby both 
India and China may try to restructure 
their state and the civil society. 


I 


In both the Marxist and non- 
Marxist social science research, the 
State has of late tended to shed off 
Some of its credibility as an organisa- 
tion aimed at protecting and promoting 


freedom and growth. This loss of credi- 
bility on the part of the state is appar- 
ently all-pervading beginning with the 
concept of state in western democra- 
cies, the socialist state of East Euro- 
pean societies and of the erstwhile 
Soviet Union and the nationalist state 
of a large and disparate part of the 
globe, known loosely as the Third 
World. i 


The major direction emerging 
from this definitive fall in the role of 
the state points towards the expansion 
of the sphere and role of civil society. 
It is argued that many of the functions 
that had hitherto been performed by 
the state apparatus can be logically 
transferred to the civil society. In par- 
ticular, the productive energies that 
remain under-utilised under state con- 
trol and management need to be freed 
in order to benefit from the market 
forces available under global struc- 
tures of integrated world economy. 


This is broadly the intellectual 
context in which China and India have 
launched their current economic re- 
forms. The emphasis is on the develop- 
ment of intermediate organisations 
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that would, more or less, directly oper- 
ate and compete in a global network 
without bureaucratic and wasteful 
modes of state intervention. 


In this scenario, the task of 
gradually marginalizing the state has, 
rather anamolously, to be performed 
by the state itself. Appropriate institu- 
tions of civil society have first to be 
created by the state and then empow- 
ered to take over some of its func- 
tions. Among the tasks slated for 
transfer are enhanced powers of deci- 
sion-making and management of inter- 
national trade. In both China and 
India, economic liberalization has 
conveyed precisely this message. 


But I think, China is a purer 


case than India in terms of decontrol- ` 


ling strategies. The state in China, as 
I gather from printed sources, has 
created massive spaces for global 
market forces to move in. It has also 


allowed as a matter of policy a vast 


range of intermediate structures to 
move out and find a place for them- 
selves in world economy. India has a 
similar agenda and while it stated to 
implement the reformist package 
much: before China, its pace, on ac- 
count of various factors, has been 
rather slow and cautious and it is 
presently lagging behind. 


At this point, let us look into the 
genesis of the tug of war between the 
state and the civil society. The word 
" state " makes its appearance only in 
the beginning of the 16th century and 
the notion of " society ”, as this term 
is understood presently, comes into 
vogue only two centuries later. The 


Greeks know only the " polis " which 
was a church, a society and a state, all 
at once. The medieval western world 
knew only the king, the feudal estates 
and the Church. It was Renaissance 
that first produced the conception of 
a state, as distinguished from monar- 
chy ( state ). The state there was to 
rationally create itself into a system of 
sustainable political community exer- 
cising control, management and pro- 
moting expansion. The credit for this 
theoretical breakthrough is usually 
given to Machiavelli. This conception 
soon created new sources of conflict 
with a Church. Secularization armed 
the state with new sources of wealth 
and power, often taken over from the 
Church, and in this process the state 
became the new protector of people. As 
it began to enlarge its exclusive hold 
over life and existence, the need was 
felt once again for an alternative juris- 
diction and it was then that the notion 
of an autonomous sphere of social 
relationships, which would be free 
from both the Church and the State, 
was brought into western intellectual 
discourse. 


" Society " in the medieval Chris- 
tian worldview was the sinful realm of 
the mundane. It was only the Enlight- 
enment that first produced the theory 
of the natural rights of man and con- 
ceptualized a series of intermediate 
structures between the individual and 
the state. A doctrine of fierce individu- 
alism followed. The modern notion of 
society, as a total complex of social 
relationships, appeared in reaction to 
this utilitarian individualism. 


At this point, the phrase " civil 
society " was juxtaposed with : politi- 
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cal community ' broadly indicating 
more or less autonomous spheres of 
loyalty and involvement which could 
be adhered to and upheld simultane- 
ously. However various contending 
versions of this relationship were 
articulated in western intellectual his- 
tory assigning highly controversial 
positions to state and civil society. In 
one version, the society came first and 
created the state; in another version, 
the state itself allowed the civil society 
to come into existence. The vision of 
the withering away of the state was 
matched by hopes of an omniscient 
state rebuilding a perfect man and a 
perfect society almost from ‘the 
scratch. 


The issues have not yet been 
settled. In the newest version of this 
debate, each step taken by the state is 
seen as an intrusion into civil society, 
signifying newer levels of oppression. 
The sphere of the state is often associ- 
ated with ineffciency and bureaucratic 
waste. The solution lies in creating 
autonomous spaces for individual ini- 
tiative and enterprise. In this intellec- 
tual arena, market has become the 
new avenue of salvation. 


But if decision-making is trans- 
ferred to intermediate structures of 
civil society, the demands of the-mar- 
ket would outweigh political choices, 
which may not be desirable in the long 
Tun. In the ultimate analysis, market 
has no values,. it knows only prices. 


Critics of the reformist agenda in 
China and India have already voiced 
these fears. The reformist design how- 
ever continues unabated. How does 


one read the emerging trends and 
weigh the prospects of change as these 
socities confront the 21st century? 


II 


There is as yet no reason to 
think that the coming decade will 
bring in any substantial change in 
agenda of reform in China or India. It 
seems reasonable to suggest that the 
social and political formations that 
have emerged in the last forty years or 
so would be carried over into the 21st 
century. 


In the homogenized world of 
social science discourse, the state is 
expected in both China and India to 
empower intermediate structure of civil 
society so that the latter could become 
efficient instruments of ushering in 
freedom and growth. In this common- 
ality of vision, China and India share 
the ideology. But the actual experience 
of translating this vision into practice 
is laden with very distinct Chinese 
and Indian characteristics. As China 
and India face the 21st century, this 
distinction ís going to become sharper. 


Atleast from the mid-19th cen- 
tury onwards, China and India reveal, 
as a matter of fact, two very different 
Civilizationally-filtered ways of receiv- 
ing and utilizing inputs of the western 
impact. When China was seeking 
western arms and technology to 


.strengthen the state, India was then 


keen to absorb western learning pri- 
marily for ensuring personal and social 
freedom. All along the line, reformers 
in China and India have continued to . 
opt for different kinds of West. China's 
dream has been a powerful and effi- 
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ciently-managed state which would 
produce a new citizen and remake the 
whole society. Indian reformers, on the 
other hand, have tried to work for a 
new kind of modern outlook and a cor- 
respondingly modern kind of society 
system. 


These dreams were given a new 
lease of life when China and India fi- 
nally got opportunities - China after 
her liberation and India after her in- 
dependence - for building new states 
and societies of their own choice and 
making. 


The state in China took up in 
right earnest the role of charting out a 
new social order as if on a blank sheet 
of paper. Almost overnight, new bases 
and new superstructures were created 
to marginalize existing forms of civil 
society. The government moved right 
inside the family, the household, the 
farms, the factories, the schools and 
into practically every organisation to 
create new sets of relationships. The 
state did this with a consensual af- 
firmation of its legitimacy. At no point 
was the role of the state questioned; 
only the form it took at certain points 
became a matter of serious debate. 


In India, the centrestage is occu- . 


pied by civil society; the political func- 
tions of the state must filler through 
local and regional interest groups. As a 
patron, the state has essentially to give 
in and concede demands articulated 
by organized sectors: of civil society. 
Administrative units of governance 
and civil codes are thus created in 
response to regional and minority 
demands. The state operates as a re- 


4 


sidual category; the great issues that 
are predominant in India today are 
social issues in their core, like the 
Mandal and Babri Masjid - Ayodhya 
issues at present. In important ways, 
society in India has attenuated the 
centricity of the state centre. The pri- 
mary goals of social transformation 
remain a modernized Indian society; 
caste and communalism still remain 
high on the agenda of reform. The na- 
ture and role of the Indian state are 
not exactly serious issues in the pre- 


_vailing intellectual thought process. 


There are dissenting voices in 
both China and India which contest 
the validity of this mainstream devel- 
opmental experience. In China, the 
divide between the moderates and the 
hardliners is centred on the limits and 
magnitude of private autonomy and 
initiative. While the central guiding 
role of the state is part of the shared 
consensus, the debate draws its 
strength from the issue of empower- 
ment of civil society.. There are no 
definite ways of drawing lines on how 
far can this empowerment go? In In- 
dia, critiques of the state have ema- 
nated from radical ideological posi- 
tions which have subjected its non- 
representative class character to 
searching scrutiny; a divide is posited 
between the people and the state. In 
general the crucial question still re- 
mains as to how far can the state be 
allowed to intervene. 


In both China and India, there is 
atleast one specific time period when 
alternative experiments seem to have 
been tried out. Under these éxperi- 
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ments, the Chinese state deliberately 
took a backseat and allowed " society " 
to express itself and flourish while the 
Indian society witnessed for sometime 
the power-play and the frightening 
reach'of the state apparatus. The ref- 
erences are to the " small government, 
big society " movement in China and 
to the period of Emergency in India. 


The " small government, big 
society " approach in China was, for- 
mally proposed in 1988 when Hainan 
island was declared a special economic 
zone and given a provincial status. 
However, experiments in this direction 
had clearly started in the middle of 
1980s when the Chinese media began 
to provide systematic stories of emer- 
gency of interest groups and people's 
organizalions in China. Many of these 
stories conveyed proposals that envis- 
aged a reduced role of government 
agencies and visualized the setting up 
of consumer organisations, trade un- 
ions, business associations and the 
like which would represent the inter- 
ests of their own members and act as 
a bridge between the state organs and 
the people. Between 1986 and 1988, 
Many such associations wiih appar- 
ently autonomus sources of legitima- 
tion were reported to be functioning at 
various levels. Tiananmen aborted this 
experiment as it was then realized that 
the Chinese state cannot afford to al- 
low interest groups‘ to dictate to the 
government. 


In the case of Emergency in 
India, the state took upon itself many 
of the functions which had hitherto 
remained the preserves of civil society. 
“A new order was proclaimed by the 
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state to usher in a disciplined society 
which would have no space for articu- 
lation of purely " parochial " demands. 
The state moved in `slowly to control 
and guide the thought process and 
behaviour of its people. Strict censor- 
ship of the media and widespread 
arrests of opponents established new 
modes of goverance. For a time, Indian 
society seemed utterly helpless in the 
face of this unprecedented ruthless- 
ness of the state. In retaliatory moves, 
the political regime that had imposed 
this emergency was defeated at the 


„polls and the post-Emergency state re- 


treated to its time-tested role of bal- 
ancing, conciliation and appeasement. 


Clearly, these widely divergent 
patterns of symbiosis between govern- 
ment and society have come to stay in 
China and India. Beyond a certain 
point, civil society does not seem to 
have a future in China while the state 
in India must remain weak and de- 
centred. This seems to be most likely 
scenario as these societies move into 
the 21st century. There is however 
nothing in this suggestion that these 
patterns are unalterable or linked in- 
extricably with the pasts of these so- 
cieties. 


In 


It is often believed that China 
and India exhibit in their modernity 
certain deep-rooted forms of their past 
traditions. The authoritarianism of the 
Chinese state and the pervasive power 
of caste in India are easy explanations. 
Undoubtedly, the state has remained 
in China the primary focus of realiza- 
tion and reform while Indian tradition 
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has been pre-eminently concerned 
with self and society. 


In Chinese classics, civil society 
remains a marginal category and the 
real action almost invariably takes 
place in and for a kingdom. A reformed 
state perpetually concerned with a 
protection of people's livelihood re- 
mains a recurrent ideal. In contrast, 
Indian classics are replete with con- 
cerns of ritual and release; idealized 
relations are primarily kinship- 
centred. Notwithstanding Mahatma 
Gandhi, there is no serious effort 
whatsoever to work out a " Ram-rajya" 
in Hindu thought categories. There 
can be exceptions in both traditions 
but the dominant thrust remains 
unmistakable. 


However, the conclusions that 
have been derived from this thrust by 
Eastern social science need to be re- 
viewed and some of the apparently 
settled issues of continuity and change 
in China and India ought to be reo- 
pened. What is it in the make-up of 
the modern Chinese state or of the 
modern Indian society that can be 
convincingly understood with refer- 
ence to their " past " traditions and 
histories? When China and India will 
exhaust their current projects of mod- 
ernity, this question may likely to be 
raised at some point in the 21st cen- 
tury. 


While a certain kind of civiliza- 
tional filtering is no doubt present in 
the modern Chinese state and the 
modern Indian society, the ways of 
understanding these filterings lie not 
so much in the unfolding of their tra- 
ditions as in their modernities. 


The space for civil society that 
existed under traditional Chinese state 
has shrunk as a result of China's 
conscious quest for certain forms of 
western authoritarianism. The Chinese 
reformers of the late 19th and early 
20th century looked at Germany and 
Russia as their models. Strong states- 
men who could produce a new kind of 
citizen in the process of building their 
nation inspired the Chinese reform 
agenda. This blatantly architectural 
metaphor is not intrinsically Chinese. 
It occurs in Plato's Republic, in 
Calvin's Geneva, in Nazi Germany and 
in several other typically Western 
contexts. Mao's equation of people 
with a blank sheet and his efforts to 
remake a new kind of Chinese man . 
under the auspices of the state needs 
to be understood with reference to 
some of these essentially Western ter- 
minology. Confucian tradition at all 
times allowed a much larger degree of 
autonomy to interest groups in 
thought and in practice in so far as 
such autonomy did not impinge upon 
the state's inherent right to govern the 
people. 


Similarly,- the modern India 
could have learnt this new fundamen- 
talism only from the actual historical 
experience of Semitic religions. No 
civilization could have come up on its 
own with disputes on the precise 
location of a temple. The interface of 


religion, territory and jurisdiction is 


clearly of Western origin. .Again, it 
must be purely rational] calculus of 
electoral politics and the corollary of 
capturing political power that turns 
issues of OBCs into mass protests 
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and agitations. It is indeed a secular- A second look at traditions of 
ized Indian mind, the kind that was China and India should logically oc- 
high on the agenda of India's leaders, cupy a prominent place on the agenda 
that has lost its moorings and has of intellectual discourse of the 21st 
become completely rootless in its own century. All of us need to re-read our 
soil. Under the doctrinal norms of books on western history and learn to 
tradition, there was always a sharp deconstruct fairy tales of western pro- 
dissociation of status, wealth and gression from freedom and prosperity. 
power which facilitated a symbiosis of The medieval period perhaps started 
different social strata. Under western there earlier than hitherto believed 
forms of social stratification, a single and it has perhaps not yet ended. 
class almost always tried to appropri- Meanwhile, there is no reason for us to 
ate access to positions, resources and be needlessly apologetic for our histo- 
coercive forces. The distortions of ries - for ways in which states and 
- modern Indian society need to be societies functioned in China and 
understood in many important ways India in the past - in any East-West 
with reference to these western social social science dialogue. 
formations. 2 o 
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GANDHI AND NEHRU AS AUTOBIOGRAPHERS 


Dr. D. ANJANEYULU 


Why do people write their autobi- 
ographies? - Out of egoism and self- 
love, to statisfy their vanity and feed 
the growing craze for publicity? Or out 
of a deeper humility ( than the formal 
and conventional variety, that is all too 
familiar ) that leads them to self-analy- 
sis through a process of introspection? 
We cannot always say for certain. It is 
all the more difficult in times of confu- 
sion of values, when the genuine can 
hardly be told from the spurious. With 
the modern miracles achieved in the 
art of publicity and the technique of 
advertisement, a colourable imitation 
might often be a lot more attractive 
than the real object. But, that is by the 
way. 


Not Native 


Autobiography, as well as biogra- 
phy has not been native to the Indian 
tradition of near-anonymity of author- 
ship in the field of creative endeavour. 
The song, not the singer, was the thing 
that mattered for us in the distant 
past. The sculpture was more impor- 
tant than the sculptor and the book 
more than the writer. Like most other 
forms of art in modern literature, biog- 
raphy and autobiography too appeared 
on the Indian scene, only after the 
introduction of the English language. 


Even in Europe, the art of biography 
cannot, perhaps claim the same pris- 
tine glory in the hierarchy of literature 
as is generally conceded to poetry or 
history, each of which has a special 
Muse to preside over it on the mythical 
Mount Parnassus. In the present form 
in which it is recognized, autobiogra- 
phy was christened at the beginning 
of the last century in England. 


Be that as it may, what is the 
real purpose of autobiography? That it 
has its origins in the Christian confes- 
sional is generally conceded by many 
authors on the subject. ( We remember 
Caesar's Commentaries, but they have 
to be distinguished from autobiogra- 
phy, as we understand it now, as they 
are mainly a story of his conquests, 
military conquests, not conquests of 
the mind ). A modern writer says in 
the foreword to his autobiography: 


" I wanted to discover how and 
why I became what I am, to under- 
stand the forces and emotions behind 
my present reactions. I tried to find 
them, not through a psychological 
analysis, but by calling up the images 
and sensations, I had once seen and 
felt, and later on absorbed and re-ed- 
ited ". 
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According to Susanne Langer, 
autobiography provides us with " the 
intuitive knowledge of some inner 
experience ", which, as such, is repre- 
sentative of the character of life alto- 
gether. Its symbols are not invented by 
the imagination, but chosen and ar- 
ranged by the evaluating memory. We 
have, therefore, to look for design as 
well as truth in this art, borrowing the 
two operative words from the: title of 
the perceptive and analytical book on 
the subject by Roy Pascal. The truth of 
feeling is no less important than the 
truth of fact in autobiography as a 
literary composition. A factual reca- 
pitulation of the events in one's own 
life cannot, by itself, achieve the art of 
aytobiography. A conscious or uncon- 
scious distortion, or the clever device 
of whitewashing with the aid of a too 
selective memory could, on the other 
hand, detract from the clement of 
truth. The eminent art critic, Kenneth 
Clark, speaks of the " Blot and the 
Diagram " in his discussion of the 
trends in modern art. He sees too 
many blots and too few diagrams 
competing for the title of works of art. 
This could apply, by stretching the 
metaphor a little, to the art of autobi- 
ography as well. 


Looking back at the literature of 
autobiography in this country, avail- 
able in the English language, we can- 
not help noting in this panoramic 
glimpse two or three works of out- 
Standing significance in this century. 
One is Mahatma Gandhi's autobiogra- 
phy, entitled The Story of My Experi- 
ments with Truth. Another is An Auto- 
biography by Jawaharlal Nehru ( titled 
Toward Freedom in one of its Ameri- 
can editions ). A third one is The Auto- 
biography of an Unknown Indian by 
Nirad C. Chaudhuri. All the three were 


` 


published within a poned of a quarter 
of a century, from 1927 to 1952. Per- 
haps, a more natural comparision is 
called for between the first two, than 
either of them and the third, for the 
obvious reason that Gandhi and 
Nehru were essentially men of action 
and leaders of the nation, while 
Chaudhuri is almost entirely an intel- 
lectual ( though he might stoutly re- 
sent this description ) and a profes- 
sional man of letters. It is as well to 
remember here that they have all 
stood the test of time and could safely 
be classed as modern classics, on their 
intrinsic merits, without the aid of 
adventitious circumstances. 


Careful Revision 


In considering the Mahatma's 
autobiography as a work of literature, 
one should not commit the mistake of 
for getting that it was originally written 
in his mother-tongue, Gujarati. The 
best part of it was rendered into Eng- 
lish by his Secretary, Mahadev Desai, 
who was a writer of considerable talent 
and sensitiveness. Some of the latter 
portions were translated by his other 
Secretary, Pyarelal, who is also an 
author of undoubted ability ( as could 
be seen from his monumental work, 
Gandhi- The Last Phase ), steeped in 
the Gandhian ethic. It had also the 
benefit of careful revision by an emi- 
nent English scholar ( could be C.F. 
Andrews) who preferred to remain 
anonymous, as well as by Gandhi 
himself, a stickler for accuracy of ex- 
pression, if ever there was one. 


These facts are mentioned here 
in view of the tendency, among a few 
distinguished critics, to go into rap- 
tures over Gandhi's English prose 
style. It is hailed by some as being 
almost " biblical " in its simplicity. 
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` That Gandhi had an admirable flair for 


economy, as well as accuracy, in the 
use of words is taken for granted by 
those familiar with his personality and 
habits of mind. In isolated phrases 
and expressions, that have become 
memorable in Indian political history, 
he does reach great heights, asin" a 


Himalayan blunder.”, " leonine vio- 
lence ", " Satanic government ", " Quit 
_ India ", " a post-dated cheque ", etc. 


None but the Mahatma could have 
described the cow as " a poem in pity", 
giving one an inkling of the reserves of 
poetry, as well as pathos, deep inside 
himself. 


But, by and large, critics who 
shower excessive praise on Gandhi's 
prose style do inadequate justice to 
the skill of the translators, both of 
whom were able to merge their person- 
alities in that of their master. On the 
other hand, it may also be worth 
pointing out that his autobiography 
derives its appeal to the reader from 
the quality of his life and philosophy 
rather than from the quality of the 
book as a work of art. That it does not 
set out to be a work of art either, is 
quite another matter. 


It is the teaching that is impor- 


tant for the Mahatma - the cardinal 
value of truth and non-violence, and 
the moral imperative as for Cardinal 
Newman. He says in the last chapter, 
as he could have said in every chapter: 
of the book: 


" My uniform experience has 
convinced me that there is no other 
god than truth. And if every page of 
these chapters does not proclaim to 
the reader that the only means for the 


realization of Truth is Ahimsa, I shall 


deem all my labour in writing these 
chapters to have been in vain " 


And this idea is the main thread 
that runs through the whole book. It is 
this which provides the unity, by 
appearing as a refrain from time to 
time rather than the way in which he 
treats the variety of subjects he comes 
across for effecting a unity of struc- 
ture. The design is represented by the 
concept of truth itself--the author's 
ceaseless striving to stick to its 
straight and narrow path. One might 
as well say with pardonable exaggera- 
tion, that the name of the Lord ( Rama, 
Krishna, Shiva, Vishnu, etc. ), with 
which some devotees portray the divir- 
ily in line and colour, supplies ‘he 
design for the diagram. 


Failings and Foibles 


Few could be more candid thax 
Gandhi in recollecting the failings and 
foibles of the past. The story of the 
incident in his bedroom with an expec- 
tant wife while his old father was liter- 
ally on his death bed is but one of the 
many that place the book in a class 
with The Confessions of Saint Au- 
gustine. But seldom does a sensitive 
and cultivated reader have occasion to 
feel that the author has " re-created " 
the past. He always related the facts 
unvarnished, and recollects details 
accurately. Rarely, however, does he 
capture the mood of a passing mo- 
ment. ; 


Fidelity is his forte, not the 
power of evocation. We admire his 
forbearance and fortitude, no less than 
his truthfulness and humility, but we 
are rarely enabled to live and laugh 


‘ with him. Almost never, hardly ever. 


The truth of fact is invariably there, 
the truth of feeling is less in evidence. 
Translated in any -other language, 
Indian or foreign, the book is likely to 
undergo only a minimum loss of 
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appeal in its impact on the reader, 
who misses nothing of the basic con- 
tent. This could be a fair measure of 


` its weakness as well as its strength. 


An Edge 


Nehru's Autobiography, on the 
other hand, is a literary masterpiece 
by any standard that could be rea- 
sonably applied to the handiwork of 
one who was not a professional man of 
letters. No translation could do justice 
to the original in adequate measure. 
Nehru could really be described as a 
writer by temperament, who was a 
politician by force of national circum- 
stances. He Was an intellectual in his 
make-up, never quite at ease in the 
rough and tumble of everyday politics, 
though, in course of time, he proves a 
master of the political situation as 
well, by conscious effort, as it were. 
Though often in the midst of admiring 
crowds, he was essentially a lonely 
man, like most intellectuals, and never 
allowed the inner soft ( not hard ) core 
of his personality to be coarsened by 
the din and bustle of political contro- 
versy. As every storm has a still 
centre, almost unaffected by it, he had 
a tranquillity within him, effectively 
hidden by the protective shell of a 
violent temper. n 


In one or two material respects, 
Nehru's work has an edge over that of 
Gandhi ( though according to the 
mythology of popular opinion, it might 
be blasphemy to say that ). It is an 
integral whole ( proving the gestalt 
theory ) in which the diferent strands 
of his own eventful life are skilfully 
interwoven with those of the nation in 
torment and a world in turmoil. This is 
made possible as much by the au- 
thor's artistic vision and historical per- 
Spective as by his active involvement 


in the country's destinies and his lively 
awareness of world affairs. 


This is a beautiful fusing of the 
subjective and the objective elements 
in Nehru ( as seen through his Autobi- 
ography ) the subjective self always 
coming to terms with the world of 
objective reality. For all his participa- 
tion in the national upsurges and 
involvement in international convul- 
sions, that must leave little time to a 
man of affairs like him, Nehru is intro- 
spective like a philosophic recluse in 
the woods. 


In many ways, he is as intro- 
spective as Gandhi himself, perhaps a 
trifle more. For he reflects levels of 
consciousness in the flowing narrative, 
not to be found in the simple, direct 
account of Gandhi, who shows few 
traces of philosophic doubt or even 
ordinary human conflicts of the sub- 
tler kind. In that sense, Nehru's ac- 
count has a greater human, not to say 
artistic, appeal. It is the human per- 
sonality that breathes through the 
pages with its joys and sorrows, its 
minor diversions and major excite- 
ments. 


The didactic element is almost 
wholly absent, as the author is ever in 
the agonizing and exhilerating process 
of depicting his own struggle and 
tracing the evolution of his persohal- 
ity. The lofty and unalterable moral 
imperative is either absent or care- 
fully kept out of the reader's way. The 
little childhood anecdote about pinch- 
ing one of the two pens on the father's 
table ( the childlike reasoning behind 
it, and the severe parental chastise- 
ment that it duly earned for him ) is 
remarkable for its human appeal 
rather than for its moral judgement. 
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Poetry and Pathos 


Poetry and Pathos are two of the 
pervasive qualities that lift Nehru's 
account far above the common run of 
Indian autobiographies. The author 
has an inimitable flair for vivid de- 
scription of scenes, and sensitive evo- 
cation of moods, his own, as well as 
those of nature. The death of his 
father is described with a poignancy 
and tenderness of sentiment that is 
not allowed to droop to the level of 
maudlin sentiment. Here is a touching 
incident: 


" I found it hard to realize that 
he had gone. Three months later, I was 
in Ceylon with my wife and daughter, 
and we were spending a few quiet and 
restful days .at Nuwara Eliya. I liked 
the place, and it struck me suddenly 
that it would suit father. Why not send 
for him? He must be tired out, and the 
rest would do him good. I was on the 
point of sending a telegram to him to 
Allahabad. " 


In the poignancy of its dramatic 
irony, this reminds the present writer 


-Of a heart-rending scene in a picture of 


Satyajit Ray ( Pather Panchali ), in 
which the poor, voluble father fondly 
opens his bag of knick-knacks for the 
child that is no longer there, while the 
mother averts her face to suppress an 
agonizing shriek, with little success. 


There are quite a few passages 
that throw light on the human quali- 
ties of the author, his love of animals 
and birds and his longing for wide 
open spaces, while kept to the narrow 
confines of a prison cell. The clouds 


- and the skies, not to speak of the 


mountain peaks and rivulets, the hills 
and the dales, had an irresistible fas- 
cination for him: 


" Lying there in the gpen, I 
watched the skies and the clouds and 
I realized, better than I had ever done 
before, how amazingly beautiful were 
their changing hues. 


To Watch the changing clouds, 
little clime in clime, 

gn Sweet to lie and bless the 
luxury of time. 


Time was not a luxury for us, it 
was more of a burden. But the time I 
spent in watching those ever-shifting 
monsoon clouds was filled with delight 
and a sense of relief ". 


Something of his pleasant irony 
and restrained sense of humour could 
be seen in the delicious comments on 
the British Jail Superintendent, who 
could not quite understand his 
( Nehru's ) reading habit: 


This devotion to reading 
seemed to get on his nerves a little and 
he remarked on it once, adding that, 
so far as he was concerned, he had 
practically finished his general reading 
at the age of twelve. No doubt this 
abstention, on his part, had been of 
use to that gallant English colonel in 
avoiding troublesome thoughts,: and 
perhaps helped him subsequently in 
rising to the position of Inspector- 
General of Prisons in the U.P. 


Despite the stresses and strains 
of a hectic political life, as already 
mentioned, Nehru was able to look at 
himself dispassionately. and objec- 
tively. Many a thoughtful passage 
bears witness to his frequent spells of 
introspection. The familiar one about 
the East-West mixture bears repetition 
for the sense of ' alienation ', so pre- 
cisely spotlighted by him: 
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"I have become a queer mixture 
of the East and the West, out of place 
everywhere, at home nowhere. Perhaps 
my thoughts and approach to life are 
more akin to what is called Western 
than Eastern, but India clings to me, 
as she does to all her childern in 
innumerable ways; and behind me lie, 
somewhere in the subconscious, recall 
memories of a hundred, or whatever 
the number may be generations of 
Brahmans. I cannot get rid of either 
that past inheritance or my recent 
acquistions. They are both part of me, 
and, though they help me in both the 
East and the West, they also create in 
me a feeling of spiritual loneliness not 
only in public activities but in life it- 
self. I am a stranger and alien in the 
West. I cannot be of it. But in my own 
country also, sometimes, I “have an 
exile's feeling ". 


This is no less true of the mod- 
em educated Indian, in a lesser or 
greater measure. 


Necessarily thrown back on his 
own resources, intellectual and emo- 
tional, as an agnostic ( " an agnostic 
Lenin meekly obedient to the dictates 
of a Christian Tolstoy ", in the graphic 
words of the British Journalist, George 


Slocombe ) Nehru the man has a 
heavier cross to bear. An unwavering 
faith in God and devotion to the twin 
principles of Truth and non-violence 
would seem to have made the path of 
Gandhi the seeker less difficult. At 
least, the faith provides him with the 
staff of certitude, as could be seen in 
the last chapter titled " Farewell ": 


. God can never be realized by 
one who is not pure of heart. Self-pu- 
rification, therefore, must mean purifi- 
cation in all the walks of life. And 
purification being highly infectious, 
purification of oneself necessarily 
leads to the purification of one's sur- 
roundings. " 


` It is safe to surmise that " aliena- 
tion " is less infectious than " Purifica- 
tion ". Hence the predicament of Nehru 
the man, mirrored in the pages of his 
book. His Autobiography could, there- 
fore, be seen to be aS much an exer- 
cise in self-examination as it is a his- 
tory of the times. While Gandhi's is 
essentially a ' Confessional ", Nehru's 
is a conscious work of art. In the 
words of John Gunther, one is a 
" Corn-flower " and the other an 
" Orchid. " 

g 


He who knows not and knows not that he knows not is a gool - avoid him. 


He who knows and knows not that he knowsis asleep - waken him. 
He who knows not and knows that he knows not is much better - 


sympathise with him. 


But he who knows and knows that he knows is a wise man - know him. 


- ANONYMOUS 
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DROUGHT 


S. Chandra Sekhar 


There's no spring here 
In this sphere 
It's a mere Summer 
All the time and ever 


— RR ———————e—”-:)h8—Crti“‘_‘“‘i™CSOS;~;SCOC 


There's no flower 
Neither dale nor meadow 
Around or across is no lover - 
Not a gale or glade or willow 


There's not even the autumn, 
But every even an auburn - 
Brazen-bush-bum 
unyielding and stubborn 


The nights have no moon 
And the stars left too soon 
But the daily dawn has a sun 
Whose spikes are fire-spun 


This place, known as earth 
Has little love-not even mirth 
For people are of different ' isms ' 
Undefined regional prisms 


It rained here once, but in vain, 
Where every memory’s plain 
And living life, are badly maimed. 
Hell-fire helps better burn all the dead 


| 
J 
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The gulping needs of religion 
Left too little of oxygen. 
Thus thrive in parts: breath 
And alongside death. 
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EPILOGUE 


(A POEM) | 
Dr. Ravuri Bharadwaja | 


O Mother Earth ! 
Allow me to make a small appeal, 
This body of mine by now itself is of no avail, 
After my death, it becomes useless, ` l 
My mortal remains will be deposited in your arms, 
You endearingly caress me with your finger tips, | 
Theri you fondlingly take me into your fold, ; 
After that, you fully envelop me, j 
You affectionately embrace me-who was 
seperated from you for quite a long time. 
I then, bow into your arms and gradually get dissolved, 
I will completely be one with you, 
= Then, 
O Mother Earth ! 
O Embodiment of Kindness ! 
You absorb my entire body into yours, - 
I do‘not have any objection, . 
But O Mother ! i : 
I Pray, spare my lips, 
Please, do not touch them, 
Leave them - leave them as they are, 
Please, do not touch those lips, 
Highly sanctified by uttering - uttering and 
uttering the name of my Kantham, By chanting, 
chanting and chanting her sacred name, 
; Let the chanting of that name — 
Continue uninterruptedly many a decade, century, 
Ever, for ever and eterna aes. 


ss Læ 


(Excerpt from Okinta vein Kosai 3 a Telugu b 
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' CONSIDER NOW, if they asked 
us, Will you give up your Indian 
Empire or your Shakespeare, you 
English; never have hąd any 
Shakespeare? Really it were a grave 
question. Official persons would an- 
swer doubtless in official language; but 
we, for our part too, should not be 
forced, to answer : Indian Empire, or 
no Indian Empire we cannot do with- 
out Shakespeare! ' 


In the above well-known passage 


from his lecture on ' The Hero as’ 


Poet ' Carlyle asserts that Shakespeare 
is a more precious imperial heritage 
than even India. But, equally the world 
owes John Heminge and Henry Con- 
dell an incalulable debt for preserving 
to us a heritage of priceless value. 
They prepared and oversaw the First 
Folio edition of Shakespeare (1623) 
and without their work which was 
undertaken in part as a gesture of love 
and respect towards their colleague, 
some plays would almost certainly 
have been lost and others would only 
exist in garbled versions. The First 
Folio in India would not have reached 
the ever sensilive ears of the media 


persons, critics, commentators and 
students of Shakespeare had the Chief 
Librarian M.S. Rana not made his 
prize discovery in the Central Library 
of Roorkee University. It is estimated 
that its cost is worth more than 
10,00,000 Pounds. 


It is a dream of all the students 
of English Literature to stumble across 
the First Folio. John Milton, too, must, 
as a youngman at Cambridge, have 
been an eager reader of the First Folio. 
The following lines have been resound- 
ing in men's ears for three centuries 
which were addressed by a reader who 
recognised that the edilors had gained 
for England a more precious prize 
than the conquistadores had won for 
spain - 


” But you have blessed the living, 
loved the dead : 
Raised from the womb of eartha 
richer mine 
Than Cortes could with all his 
Casbeline 


Associates; they did but dig for 
the gold, 
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But you have for treasure much 
} more manifold. " 


Shakespeare had penned thirty 
six plays ( thirty seven if we include 
Pericles which is believed to be not 
entirely his ). Nineteen plays had al- 
ready appeared before the publication 
of the 1623 First Folio. They had been 
published in quarto editions i.e. on 
paper where a sheet is doubly folded to 
produce four leaves or eight pages and 
some of these quartos, notably Romeo 
and Juliet, The Merry Wives of Windsor 
Henry V and Hamlet, are of inferior 
quality. Sometimes the meaning is 
obscure, speeches are mixed up, word 
order is confused, unwarranted altera- 
tions to the text occur. In a folio, a 
larger size of paper is used, ranging 
from eleven to sixteen inches in width. 
The printing of First Folio too had a 
Strong reason for Heminge and Con- 
dell. Actually there were quarto ver- 
sions of individual plays, sometimes 
several quartos of the same play. The 
editors realising that there were too 
many ( 36 ) plays to present in a 
quarto edition, turned to the only solu- 
tion - the heavy expense of printing 
them in Folio. It is estimated that the 
Printing of Shakespeare's First Folio 
tan to roughly 250 copies, selling at a 
pound each. 


The original idea regarding the 
First Folio might very well have come 
from Shakespeare himself in the year 
of his death. The notion of a collection 
of all his plays might have appeared to 
him and he might have brought up the 
Subject in casual conversation with his 
§00d friends and companions, Hem- 
inge and Condell. On the other hand, 
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if the conception of an ' omnibus 
volume emanated from the two editors, 
they must have discussed the scheme 
with Shakespeare. 


The ' Roorkee University Shakes- 
peare ' as Mr. Rana terms it, in the 
preamble to the actual plays bears the 
print " Mr. William Shakespeare's 
Comedies, Histories & Tragedies. Pub- 
lished according to the True Original 
Copies, Printed Iffac Jaggard, and Ed. 
Blount 1623. " The engraving of 
Shakespeare's portrait by Martin 
Droeshout is on the title page of the 
Folio. Then follow the names of " The 
Principal actors in all these plays. Also 
figuring among the Preliminary matter 
were a poem addressed to the reader; 
a dedication to William, Earl of 
Pembroke, and Phillip, Earl of Mont- 
gomery; an epistle addressed to the 
great variety of readers, and finally a 
number of prefatory verses including a 
lengthy eulogy in praise of 
Shakespeare from the pen of Jonson, a 
sonnet by Hugh Holland “ Upon the 
lines and life of the famous Scenicke 
poet, Master William Shakespeare and 
two other famous poems to 
Shakespeare's memory one by L. Dig- 
ges, who in his youth had been a near 
neighbour of Shakespeare and other 
by John Mabbe of Oxford University. 
The 993 page volume in double col- 
umn bears not a scratch of pen or 
pencil on its pages. 


The Roorkeee University First 
Folio was housed in a specially de- 
signed black tin box measuring 
45cm x 33cm. The inside lid of the box 
has an ornate, multicoloured mono- 
gram of its manufacturer. The words 
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in the monogram read ' By appoint- 
ment to H.E. the Governor of Bombay, 
manufactured by Goolam Hussein 
Ismailjee and Bros Karachi and Bom- 
bay. 


How the First Folio made its 
entry into the world-famous University 
of Engineering and Technology needs a 
Serious uivestigalion, but it is being 
presumed that the prestigious collec- 
tion of the East India Company's Mili- 
tary Seminary Library at Addiscombe 
in Surrey, England was also amalga- 
mated with the Thomson College of 
Engineering ( as it was’ formely 
called ), in 1862. Perhaps 


` 


"In the U.S. life,liberty and te pursuit of happiness are guaranteed. But 
if life hardly seems worth living, if liberty is used for sub-human purposes, 
if the pursuers of happiness know nothing of their quarry or the elemen- 
tary techniquees of hunting, these constitutional rights will not be very 
meaningful. An education in thal wise passiveness is recommended by the 
saints and poets and by all who lived fully and worked creatively. " 


"In the moming bathe my intellect in the stupendous and cosmogenal 
philosophy of the Bhagavad Gita in comparision which our modren world 
and its literature seems petty and thivial. " 


Shakespeare's First Folio in Roorkee 
University Library was one of the 
number of books that were. transferred 
from Addiscombe to the Thomson Col- 
lege of Engineering Library. The First 
Folio carries a great pride of place in 
English Literature for, otherwise it 
would have been poorer, by eighteen 
dramatic masterpieces. Equally, the 
world would not have known the 
Roorkee University First Folio without 
the dedication and conscientiousness 
of M.S. Rana. The Folio is a rarity. 


Congratulations to M.S. Rana for re- 


leasing the imprisoned, most valuable 
volume in the whole range of English 
literature. Ñ 


- ALDOUS HUXLEY 


'- THOREAU in 'WALDEN' 
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THE WATCHMAN 
( Short Story ) 


R. MURUGAN 
( Translated from Tamil by M.S. Ramaswami ) 


" The President 
motorcycles should not be parked in 
this portion. " 


The accent on the words ' in this 
portion ` endeared him to me even at 
the outset. ' He is a man from our 
place. ' Vasu looked up at him. 


A dhoti folded and tied around 
his waist. Yellowish-brown due to daily 
wash. A crew-cut. A rustic laugh of 
mingled fear, respect and distress. A 
quite inappropriate T-shirt in faded 
orange and green with the slogan ' New 
Orleans Baseball League will rule the 
world tomorrow. ' A shit thoroughly 
unsuitable for an old man of sixty. 


"Whom do you mean by the 
President ? " 


"The President of the Society ! " 
His tone was a bit high. A confidence 
born out of the fact that he knows a 
thing or two unknown to the other. 


"I do not know of any President. 
lam a new tenant. I came here yester- 
day. Flat No. B 11 on the second floor 
this side. " Vasu balanced the scooter 
preventing its falling down and pointed 
his fore finger towards the flat. 


has said that 
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" Aren't you new to this place ? 
Excuse :ne, Sir. " 


He unfolded his dhoti and it fell 
around his ankles freely. He folded his 
arms across his chest. A politeness 
awailing a favourable reply. 


_ This is an age which will make 
one sit quite snugly on a cot strung 
with coir or on a matspread on the 
pyol in the village. With some freedom 
it will enquire a passer-by, “ What 
Appu.. You've come on leave ? You're 
here after the Flower Festival in the 
temple is over. Eight temple cars were 
run this year for goddess Kali of Pil- 
laivaya. You know our boys of Kot- 
tagudi took a hundred plates of offer- 
ings in the chariot adorned with glass 
and Droupadi Amman seated on 
it...Pilty ! you were not here then. " 
" You could have taken your father 
with you and kept him there. Even if 
he refuses, you should. cajole and 
coax him and take him with you. " 
Such pieces of advice, “ Come here at 
least once in two months. Shouldn't 


you get the house whitewashed ? — 


You've allowed it to remain dark and 
dirty without painting it in broad white 


= 
> 


and ochre stripes even for the festival _ 
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of pongal. Leave it there..How are the 
members of your family ? You could 
have brought them with you. My boy, 
if only you take a sip of the water in 
the Chettiyoor pond you would have 
the feeling at least to some extent that 
here is our village and here are our 
people. " With a smile on the lips this 
inquiry would be made. Everything in 
the village is discussed . A two-acre 
rice field or a son having a petty shop 
and lamenting, ' The old man cannot 
keep quiet in a place ' would make the 
aged remain in the village itself. That 
son would feed the father. Otherwise 
one has to come all this distance , 
wear an old T-shirt, keep the dhoti 
folded halfway near the knee, stand up 
at the sight of anyone and be a watch- 
man in the Aiswarya Apartments. 


" Are 
here 2?" 


you the only watchman 


-" Yes. A boy of this locality was 
working with me. We kept watch by 
turns. He got a job in a metal-ware 
shop in the Ranganathan Street and 
left this place. Sir, for the past one 
week I have been keeping watch, day 
and night. " 


" Are you the one who was seen 
lying down near the stairway last night 
when I came here ? " 


" Quite possible, sir, I was dead 
tired. Perhaps I closed my eyes a bit. 
Did you have trouble in opening the 
gate ? " 


" Yes, a little. I couldn't remove 


the latch from outside. So I jumped 


over the gate and came in. 


Vasu felt uneasy to converse 
because he thought he found fault 
with him even at the beginning. Yet he 
had to say something. 


He stood the scooter in the 
stand, climbed the stairs to the first 
floor, and turned back to see the 
watchman still standing at the very 
same spot. Close to him there was a 
stool. Is it the one to sit on ? If so, why 
this big hole in the middle of it ? 


He remembered having seen that 
type of stool somewhere.. Oh, now he 
remembers.. 


" Vasu.. Hey, no coffee powder in 
stock. You just grind some powder and 
then sleep.. Very good Peaberry seeds. 
In the blazing. sun I went out and 
purchased them. " 


" Why do you pester me, Amma? 
You don't allow me to have a nap even 
on a Saturday afternoon ? " 


" It's a holiday. There is no col- 
lege for you.. you can sleep a little 
later ! " 


"Is there any urgency to grind 
the seeds, get the powder, prepare 
coffee in the filter and drink it. Saying 
that you were frying the seeds you 


‘made the machine issue forth smoke 


for half an hour.. The smell of the 
smoke brings the intestines out. I do 
not know why people are so mad 
about it. Last week, Sastri who came 
here to perform the sraddha of my 
grandfather even while getting oil to 
take his bath said, ' As soon as I re- 
turn after taking my bath, please give 
me a cup of coffee. Better it is brewed 
with freshly filtered decoction. ' He 
said this as though he were laying 
down a condition.. " Yes.. Yes.. Take 
that stool and keep it there. I shall 
turn the wheel. It's the result of one's 
Karma. " 
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That wonderful machine with a 
wheel and a handle stood majestically 
on a stool. In the middle of the stool 
there was a big hole. If the seeds were 
poured in the machine and a vessel 
was placed beneath the hole and one 
turned the wheel the coffee powder 
would fall into it. These days big 
machines do this work and in shops 
with neon lights on, the coffee powder 
is sold in polythene bags. The day is 
not far off when this would be sold in 
satchels. A long time since the old 
machines in the house have been dis- 
carded. It is one such throne that has 
reached the watchman here.. Well, but 
how could a man sit on it without 
discomfort. " 


" Sir, have you provided yourself 
with water to drink ? " 


"Where should I take it from? 
Will it not come from the tap inside the 
flat ? ' 


" There you get only brackish 
water. From six to seven in the morin- 
ing you can get potable water in the 
tap. Afterwards if you still need water, 
you have to get it from the cement 
tank on the ground floor. " 


" Hey, I didn't know it.. Now, 
where am I to go now to fetch some 
water to drink ? " 


" Sir, you needn't go anywhere. I 
shall get it for you. Is there a wide- 
mouthed copper pot or a kudam or a 
bucket in the house ? " 


"The household things are being 
brought in a lorry. Now I've only a jug. 
It will be enough if you get me water in 
ltr 


Along with Vasu he climbed the 
Steps to take the jug. 


iis Fe 


"Your native place, sir? " 


"You want to know my native 
village or the place from which I have 


now come.. 


" Sir, I meant your native 
village. " 

" Sivagangai. " 

He stood stockstill. His face 


brightened with unexpected joy - an 
ecstasy as though life itself was in his 
grasp at that moment. 


" Sir, I too belong to a place in 
its neighbourhood. " 


" Well, very good. Wherever I go 
I meet people of my parts. Somehow I 
meet them. Now you are here.. your 
name ? " 


" Periasami. You know Okkoor.. 
four miles from Sivagangai. Our house 
is near it. " 


"In Okkoor .. " 
" Sir, any relative of yours here?" 


" For how many years have you 
been here ? " 


" Sir, only for the past six 
months. " 


"And before that ? " 


" I was looking after the cultiva- 
tion in the village. My wife's sister's 
husband was here. For years together 
he was at one and the same spot doing 
nothing. The excessive heat affected 
him. And he suffered from neurosis 
too. He thought it over for a while. 
and returned home.. Sir is the body at 
our age capable of bearing the strain 
and burden of sitting continuously at 
one place ?.... Wouldn't it be easier if 


X 
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we were asked to dig the ground with 
a spade for chop wood ? Wouldn't it 
affect our health too. " 


" You're right. By the bye, did 
you happen to come here ? " 


" Sir, it was my wife's sister's 
husband who brought me here. Not 
only that. He got a letter of recommen- 
dation from someone and sent me 
here. There was no cultivation work in 
the village. Why should I remain there 
doing nothing ? So I came away. The 
understanding was that I would be 
paid three hundred rupees a month.. 
The President said that he would give 
me next month a pair of trousers to 
wear.. I was told that I should wear 
the unifrom daily like a schoolboy and 
keep watch here. " 


A smile flashed on his face as if 
there was something left in the dress 
of a buffoon. 


" Periasami, who are your people 
in the village ? " 


" Sir, no one, Two years ago my 
old woman breathed her last.. No use 
of hearing my life story. Sir, when are 
your people coming here ? " 


"Next week. My son has his 
examinations. Only after the examina- 
tions are over they would come. " 


" Sir, inform me before they 
come. I can fix someone to get milk 
and vegetables, sweep and wash the 
house. " 


His own experience of Madras 
was six months more than that of 
Vasu. The confident tone was born of 
that. 


The watchman brought water 


with the jug, placed it there and left’ 


the ete. Giving a few coins, he said, 


" Keep this and have a cup of 
coffee. " 


" Sir, 1 don't want money. You're 
one of us. " 


" Doesn't matter. Take it. " 
Hesitantly he accepted the tip. 


" Shall I get you something to eat 
at night. I would go-to the Gita Hotel 
to get meals for Kulakarunai, Sir, of 
Flat No. 8. then you can give me a 
tiffin carrier or some vessel. " 


" Who's that man ? Is he by any 
chance from. Kanyakumari ? " 


"No , Sir. He is from somewhere 
near Bangalore.. Shall I come at about 
seven ? " 


"No. You needn't.. I shall man- 


age it myself. " 


- The flat lay deserted. On the 
wall, the previous year's calendar was 
hanging. There was a sticker dot on 
the bathroom-door. One could see 
inside the bathroom a worn-out soap, 
cobwebs here and there and odds and 
ends of the previous tenant. The flat 
needs cleaning. In another two days 
the household articles will arrive in a 
container from Delhi. Then there is the 
family to be looked after. Only four 
more days are left to join duty in the 
office. 


The doorbell rang. Could it be 
the watchman ? 


"1 am Kulkarni of Flat number 
eight. " 
i. Are you the Kulakarunai ? 

" Please come in. Not even a 
chair is here. My personal effects are 
on the way. i 
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" Doesn't matter. I am going out 
on urgent business. Can you do me a 
small favour ? " 


" Certainly. " 


"I have asked the watchman to 
get me my food. Now I've the urgency 
to go out. " 


"If you've no objection I shall get 


the carrier from him, keep it here and 
you can take it when you come. " 


"It's not that. I am not sure 
when I will return. So, if you meet 
him, just ask him to eat the food 
himself. " 


Certainly.. Unnecessary ex- 
pense for you.. " 


“What to do ? A situation in 
which I have necessarily to go. " 


" Ashok.. “ A female voice from 
outside. There is a note of urgency in 
the tone. 


Vasu saw a woman in jeans 
sitting on the pillion as Kulkarni left 
the place on his motor-cycle. 


‘Should I stand here itself wait- 
ing for the watchman. Or can I go to 
bed and allow him to come whenever 
he likes, " I soliloquised. 


From all the flats there was the 
sound of the switching of the TVs. 
Time for the National Programme’ 


Vasu's eyes fell on the watch- 
man's head. Slowly he was’ coming up 
the stairs with a heavy tiffin carrier. 
Looking through the window Vasu 
called him 


" Periasami .. Just a minute.. 
Kulkami has gone out. Leave the car- 
tier there and then come here. " 


" Sir, somebody would pillfer it. 
The watchman came up with the car- 
rier. 


" Kulkarni told me that he would 
come late. He wanted you to eat the 
food yourself. " 


" Sir, how can I eat so much ? He 
gave me fifty rupees and asked me to 
get it.. See, the balance is only three 
rupees.. " 


" As food should not be wasted, 
he wanted you to eat. " 


" Sir, I don't want it.. This is the 
type of food that kings and ministers 
should eat. It would have been pre- 
pared with a large quantity of ghee 
and plenty of cashewnuts, spices, etc. 
Sir, I can't digest it. I have still some- 
thing left of the kambu flour which I 
brought from my home. I have pre- 
pared a dish with it. I would take a few 
mouthfuls and lie quiet. " 


"Then, what to do with this ? ” 
asked Vasu pointing to the carrier. 


" Sir, will they repay the amount 
if I return the carrier. " 


"I don't know.. I just conveyed to 
you what he told me. That's all. “ 


" Sir, the entire money spent on 
it would be wasted. “ 


Only here Vasu came across for 
the first time in his life people who 
spent fifty rupees every night for their 
dinner and those who wouldn't even 
care to eat it but direct others to finish 
it off. ‘They pay me three hundred 
rupees a month. But there are people 
here who would spend that much 
amount and perhaps more for a single 
meal’, he muttered to himself. 
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" Does Kulkarni ask you to get 
such kind of food every day ? " 


" Sir, not always. His wife had 
gone to her parent's home. It seems 
she is in the family way.. Only for the 
past one month he gets his dinner 
from outside. " 


' Then who is the woman that 
rode on the pillion, clinging on to 
Kulkarni's shoulder ? " 


He replied as though he had 
read Vasu's mind. 


" Seems this lady visits him only 
during the past few days. It is said 
that she is his colleague. It a looks as 


though here men and women can, 


move freely without any inhibition.. 
Daily, from the time they return from 
the office till the siren’s hooting at 
night - hey, where's the siren here ? 
My memory goes back to our village. 


The electric siren there will 
sound at night near the panchayat 
office in our place.. Leave it, sit.. These 
people.. I mean that lady remains here 
till late in the night, chitchating and 
then only leave the place.. She stays 
somewhere nearby.. The cook in Red- 
diar's house downstairs told me about 
this.. He is a man of this locality and 
he knows everything.. Well, sir.. 1I shall 
go down. I should start the motor. 
People upstairs complained that the 
drinking water does not come at all 
even when it was expected ". 


So saying Perlaswamy went 
down taking the carrier with him. 


When he lay orf the bare floor 
spreading the newspapers, he remem- 
bered, again and again, his village. 
How many years had gone by since he 


TRIVENI 


had left that place ? He should go 
there soon, at least once. He could'nt 
decide when he should go. Then sleep 
crept over him. Suddenly, without any 
connection, he remembered Kulkarni's 
carrier. What became of that royal 
food ? Did anyone eat it ? 


Vasu looked down through the 
window. On the stool the watchman 
sat, his eyes blinking,. his hands 
clasping the carrier. Poor chap. How 
long should he remain there like this ? 


He heard the sound of the motor 
cycle stopping at the gate. It was Kul- 
karni himself. That woman was with 
him. The gate remained closed. With 
the back to the gate the watchman 
stood erect and stiff on the stool. Evi- 
dently the gate was locked. With a 
light stagger, Kulkarni holding the bar 
of the gate and looking inside, tried to 
wake up the watchman gently making 
a hissing sound "Ss.. sss. "The woman 
clung to him still closer. " Ss.. sss. " he 
called the watchman again. In the 
stillness of the dark night Vasu who 
was looking down through the window 
could hear it clearly. Each time he 
hissed ‘ss ' the woman laughed. Vasu 
could hear her laughter. 


Vasu looked at them with a feel- 
ing of uneasiness. At the same time 
the watchman got up slowly, went to- 
wards the gate. Rubbing his eyes he 
removed the latch of the gate. Kulkarni 
came in. The woman took her vanity 
bag from the handlebar of the mo- 
torcycle. She tried to follow him. 


It happened when Vasu was 
about to turn and walk back to lie 
down with all fancies and uneasiness. 


Suddenly the watchman raised 
his hands above his head. He stood 
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like a statue obstructing her way. 
Vasu couldn't believe his eyes. He was 
like an uninvited spectator to this mid- 
night drama which was not seen by 
any one. 


At first the woman tried to come 
in’ avoiding the watchman. The mo- 
torcycles and the scooters parked on 
both sides inside the gate stood in the 
way. As if that were not enough the 
watchman was standing in front, his 
arms raised aver his head. 


Vasu knew that she couldn't 
Taise her voice and call Kulkarni who 
walked ahead of her. With her English 
words she couldn't berate the old vil- 
lager with a dirty dhoti, a faded T-shirt 
and a two-day old beard. Even a little 
bit of sound could make a window or 
a door open. 


The slightest sound made by her 
could attract public notice and scan: 
dal. 


o 


Kulkarni who was walking ahead 
stood suddenly. When he realised the 
situation he walked furiously towards 
the watchman in a threatening atti- 
tude. The watchman without bringing 
down the raised arms, took a half-turn 
and stood looking at Kulkarni. His 


eyes stared at the sky like one pọs-- 


sessed by a spirit. Vasu was able to 
see this even in the dim light of the 
electric bulb. 


The woman slowly walked back. 
She retraced her steps, stood near the 
gate. Kulkarni pushed aside the 
watchman, hurried towards her to tell 
her something. But she walked into 


the street and vanished in the dark- 
ness. 


From the middle of the gate, 
Kulkarni watched her. Slowly he came 
back. Even then the watchman was 
standing like a statue. Only his arms 
were held down. Kulkarni came fast, 
slapped the watchman hard with a 
sharp sound and then climbed the | 
stairs. Somewhere the clock struck 
two. In the distance was heard the 
sound of the whistle made by the 
gurkha. 


In the midst of the motorcycles 
and the scooters the old man stood 
puzzled as one that had come from 
another planet. Vasu stood helpless at 
his inability to do anything. This 
pricked him silently. He went inside. 


Never did a day dawn with such 
a hullaballoo. The hubbub that fell on 
his ears. There was repeated ringing of 
the doorbell somewhere. The sound of 
fiercely pounding the handle of the 
water-tap was heard. From the. gate 
came a resounding noise “ Fish ". 


Vasu looked from his window. In 
the varandah of the opposite block two 
purohits were wearing their new 
dhoties hurriedly in the pan- 
chakacham style. Perhaps it was a 
ceremony for the dead ancestors. 


The watchman came up the 
stairs with a piece of paper in his 
hand. z 


"What's it ? " 


" A meeting tonight. Sir, read the 
notice, sign it and-return it to me. “ 


Vasu read the contents of the 
paper. " A meeting of the Flat v vners' 
Association of the Aiswarya Apart- . 


_ ments will be held at 10 P.M. AN. 


should attend without fail.. Honoraty 


` 
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President, Honorary Secretary Honor- 
ary Treasurer, Honorary... " Along with 
it a letter with a note. " This matter 
will be discussed .. ": 


That paper was a complaint by 
Kulkarni addressed to the President of 
the Flat owners’ Association. ' The 
aged watchman sleeps soundly at 
night. As a result the battery of my 
motor cycle was stolen. Twice I had to 
replace them. Thieves scale over the 
gate and take away things. If anyone 
comes late at night the watchman 
picks up a quarrel with him instead of 
opening the gate. It appears that he 
drinks liquor. In a place where re- 
spectable people live such men are 
thoroughly unfit to be employed. I am 
to inform you that if he is not removed 
from his job immediately I will not pay 
the maintenance charges from the 
next month onwards. ' 


"You know what is written 
here ? " 


" Sir, I do not know. Kulkarni sir 
asked me to hand over this to the 
President. It seems he has sent this for 
circulation so that all may read it. " 


Vasu did not say anything but 
looked at him. 


" Sir, " the watchman hesitated. 
"What ? " 

"What is the date today ? " 

S Twenty seven. 3 


" Sir, how many days are there 
for this month to end ? " 


" Three days. " 


" Sir, from the first of next 
month I stay away. Sir, please tell this 
at the meeting tonight.. My body had 


grown weak.. I am not able to keep 
awake day and night.. I shall go 
home. " 


" If your health is not quite all 
right you should go. But you need not 
leave this place out of fear of anyone. 
I shall speak about it in the meeting." 


" Sir, there is no need.. I can't 
cope with this work. I go. " 


Vasu watched him leaving the 
place. 


When Vasu started to go out, 
Kulkarni met him. - 


Good morning.. Do you feel 
comfortable here ? Don't hesitate to 
ask me for any help ? " 


" Thanks.. The meals brought at — 


night, it seems, had been wasted. " 


i 


" Yes. That old watchman had 
slept without eating it himself or giv- 
ing it to someone else. Sir, a carrier of 
that food costs me fifty rupees. He is 
not lucky. He could never have tasted 
such fine food in his lifetime.. A total 
rustic.. Loses everything, sleeping 
always. " 


"It seems that last night he was 
sitting all awake on that stool. " 


" I don't know of it.. When I 
came, that fool of a fellow did not at all 
open the gate. I had to wait there for 
about half an hour.. A useless fellow.. 
That's why I have written a letter 
asking for dismissal from service. “ 


" will not someone come if he 
goes. away. " 


" Certainly. So many people are 
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ready to keep watch day and night for 
three hundred rupees. " 


"Sure. People will come .. When- 
ever we come at night, in whatever 
condition we come, would run up and 
open the gate without uttering a 
single word, would bring our meals, 
would get water for us like a machine 
from the tank.. People who would not 
dirty us trying to impose on us the so- 
called values and a culture of the vil- 
lages - such people will certainly come. 


All of a sudden there was hub- 
bub at the gate. A crowd gathered. 
Housemaids, vegetable vendors with 
their hand-carts, a telegraph peon in 
his khaki dress. All of them were in a 
hurry. Also some people of the ground 
floor were half-ready to go to their 
office. Vasu ran down the stairway. 


"Seems a telegram for Kulkarni. 
The watchman had gone up to see 
whether Kulkarni was in his flat. " 


The watchman lay dead near the 
stool where he used to grind the coffee 
seeds. 


"From somewhere he came here. 
Kept watch night and day.. He is 
destined to end his life here. " 


"When one has to go to the of- 
fice - this incident took place. It was 
Kulkarni himself wHo said this. Vasu 
looked at him with aversion. And Kul- 
kami opened the telegram 


" Hi, that's good.. A son was 
born to me yesterday evening. " There 
was none to share his joy at that 
place. Slowly he went up the stairs. 


" If a telephone call is made to 
the Corporation, the mortuary van 
will come. Just two minutes in the 
electric crematorium.. Everything will 
be’ done by them.. If any one intends 
to go with the van, it is office time. 
Then after we return home we have to 
bathe again. " So said someone. The 
smell of the sacred ash and coconut oil 
wafted from him 


" Who is to operate the water 
pump in the evening ? The President 
said that he had fixed a new watch- 
man ? Where is he ? He went for a 
walk. Hasn't he returned yet ? " 


" This is the time when boys go 
to their schools. Better we dispose of 
thé body quickly.. You girl, get inside. 
Not getting late for the office ? " 


" Who is to go and make the 
phone call ? And if we have to wait for 
the whole day ? " 


" Why should he come all this 
long distance at this age, having no 
relative of his here.. No one even to 
cremate him. " 


“I am here. " said Vasu. 


All of them looked at him in 
astonishment. 


" Where is the telephone ? ' 
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Prof. Y.P. SINGH 


T.V. REDDY entered the poetic 
arena in the eighties, he has suc- 
ceeded in carving for himself a place 
among the Indian poets in English by 
virtue of his keen perception, psycho- 
logical insight, socio-cultural con- 
sciousness, natural simplicity and a 
spark of Indian sensibility. The melody 
of his lines may be compared with that 
of Tennyson and his presentation of 
nature with that of Wordsworth. The 
quiet movement of the lines and their 
pensive charm reminded the American 
writer Dr. Edith Kaltovich of the lines 
of Frost. Though his poetic output is 
limited to four collections, qualitatively 
the poems stand at a high level. Some 
of the senior poets, often failed to 
present Indian scenes faithfully as 
most of them let themselves be up- 
rooted from.the Indian soil. Perhaps 
their living long in the West has condi- 
tioned their attitudinization as well as 
the very process of their thinking with 
western outlook and consequently 
their poetry betrays a growing distance 
from Indianness. In this aspect T.V. 
Reddy has the natural advantage as he 
lives in a tiny village unaffected by the 


din and bustle of the busy urban life. 
As such he is influenced neither by the 
artificiality of the town life nor by any 
mechanized way of the Western life. 
Indian sensibility permeates his liter- 
ary work. - 


Dr. Reddy belongs to the teach- 
ing profession and in these days when 
the crealive urge is almost extinct 
among teachers of colleges and univer- 
silies which have been witnessing a 
steep fall of values, human as well as 
academic, it is a matter of joy to find 
Reddy relentlessly pursuing his crea- 
tive activity. While criticism requires 
intellectual labour, patience and ana- 
lytical power, creative writing is the 
offshoot of originality of mind, holistic 
approach and an in-built flame of 
genius. He is a genius. He is at-once 
creative writer and critic. He is a poet, 
novelist and critic of the high order 
and whatever he has attempted he 
tried to perfect. That is why Prof. 
David Kerr of Monash University, 
Australia, having gone through his’ 
poems. remarked, " T.V. Reddy is a 
poet of real éminence with a commit- 
ment to perfection. " 
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The poetry of Vasu. enables the 
reader to relish the homely feast of 
Photograhic presentation of rural 
scenes. Reddy is a keen observer of 
nature as well as human nature and 
his love of nature is as intense as 
Wordsworth's. The objects of nature 
irrespective of their consequence or 
utility, such as the woods, lakes, fields 
(fertile or fallow), trees, flowers etc. are 
all the worthy subject matter for him. 
Nothing escapes from his gaze and in 
the process of poeticizing his experi- 
ences he probably adopts the principle 
of seleclivily and gives expression to 
some of the impressions charged with 
the intensity of emotion. Even the kite, 
snake or sparrow or ant doesn't miss 
his burning imagination. The poems 
' Lake at Night ' and ' The Wood is 
Calm ' may be compared with the 
nature poems of Wordsworth, and 
Reddy's poems maintain their original- 
ity and poetic vigour in the thematic 
conception and its execution in poetic 
terms. The lines such as 


Yonder the moon, an orb of 
cheese 

Blanches the earth with her 
milk - whitefleece 

And is bright with a flood of 
tender light. 


show the wealth of nature. All the 
Tural sights and sounds such as the 
sparrow, the pensive farmer or the 
corn reaper are re-created in vivid 
terms full of flesh and blood, and we 
feel their warmth as well as their pain. 
There is a natural mixing and the 
balancing of nature and human situ- 
ation. In this context it will be quite 
appropriate to study the lines quoted 


(from the poem ' Dharmashala ') by the 
reputed scholar Dr..Atmaram in the 
Tribune (Oct. 14, 1989) : 


A tranquil place for lofty thoughts 
An unearthly spot on the heights 
. of the earth 

A ' tapovan ‘ for sages to medi- 
tate. 


What is striking about the po- 
etry of T.V. Reddy is the natural flow of 
the lines as well as the remarkable 
ease and felicity of expression. There is 
little strain and the lines flow sponta- 
neously with the natural music of the 
running stream. The melody and 
music of his lines often resemble those 
of Sarojini Naidu. His poems reveal the 
music of words; and we see the har- 
monious blend of sense and sound. In 
other poets while creating the sono- 
rous effect, words lead to lightness, 
whereas in the poetry of Reddy, lines 
create not only symphony but density 
of meaning and feeling. No wonder Dr. 
Rosemary Wilkinson, a noted poet 
from America, Writes : ' Listen to the 
rhythm in these lyrical lines so pleas- 
ing to the ear. He writes with a natural 
flow ... and the lines come to him 
unbidden. ' y 


Besides, his poems enable the 
reader to see the socio-cultural con- 
sciousness of the poet. Being a son of 
the soil belonging to the middle-class 
of Indian rural society, he thoroughly 
knows the conditions of the Indian 
society and the problems and suffer- 
ings of the rural folk. Acquainted with 
an admirable knowledge of the people 
and their plight, he presents his deep 
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experience in his poetry. The poems 
that deal with the social life show an 
-= undercurrent of irony and satire - 
irony at the miserable lot of the poor 
and satire at the exploitation at all 
levels and in all fields at the village 
level by the land-lord and at the level 
of the university by the socalled intel- 
lectuals, professors and political lead- 
ers. The poems are charged with in- 
tense humanism, as the poet bemoans 
the loss of values and strives to pro- 
mote the human values so as to dream 
for a better harmony. His feeling heart 
overflows with sympathy for the suffer- 
ing people. The spectacle of the leper is 
as holy to him as that of a temple and 
his heart aches at the misery of a leper 
which is evident from his poem of the 
same caption. The sight of the Tajma- 
hal reminds him not only of the im- 
mortal love of a Moghul emperor for 
his consort but the sweat of thousands 
of poor workers that had gone into the 
making of the magnificent tomb. ' 
Thousand Pillars ', a moving poem 
written on a ruined Temple near War- 
angal in Andhra Pradesh is a marvel- 
lous piece of poetry that makes one’s 
hair stand on their ends : 


They cry in mute agony 

with their limbs mutilated 

the sight sears the welled eyes 
and pierces the chilled spine 
with thousand swords 


The poem is a living example of 
pensive charm and melancholy music. 


Dr. David Kerr, the eminent 
Australian Professor and scholar, in 
his Foreword to T.V. Reddy's fourth 
volume of poems MELTING MELO- 
DIES, has rightly remarked : " T.V. 


Reddy is a poet of real eminence with 
a commitment to perfection. " The 
authenticity of the above words of Prof. 
Kerr articulated with his intimate 
knowledge of Indian writing in English 
bears much significance. Irrespective 
of the thematic range and variation, 
whatever Reddy has written, whether 
lyrical or satirical, social or spiritual, 
reveals his instinct for the poetic ex- 
pression, his earnestness of purpose 
and his natural creative talent. 


With his roots firm in Indian soil 
and Indian culture and tradition, 
Reddy's poetry gives us the feel of 
Indian sensibility. In the poetry of A.K. 
Ramanujan and R. Parthasarathy, we 
often get more of Western culture and 
attitudinization than the feel of Indian 
sensibility which is essentially rural. 
One wonders how much truth is there 
in Ramanujan's oft-quoted poem ' The 
Last of the Princes ' which is in fact a 
grossly exaggerated account of the life 
of the ex-Indian Princes. In other 
words it is a picture of horrible imagi- 
nation stretched to the point of ab- 
surdity. As a matter of contrast, 
consider T.V. Reddy's poems osuch 
as ' Thousand Pillars ' or ' The Fort '. 
Both are good poems, reflective and 
moving, preaching the gospel! of the 
eternity of art and sculpture and the 
ephemerality of human pomp. In fact 
they can be compared with Shelly's 
immortal sonnet ' Ozymandias '. They 
enshrine the moral as well as human 
values. Again Reddy's poem ' Cloud j 
can be compared with Shelly's poem of 
the same title, while the latter takes us 
aloft on the wings of romantic imagi- 
nation to the skies, the former is 
equally enchanting with its undeniable 
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spirit of contemporaneity by blending 
the airy realm with the human world. 
' The River ' is a beautifully composed 
poem that traces the natural course of 
the running stream with apt words 
producing the natural effect of ono- 
matopoeia. The uniqueness of Reddy's 
poem lies in the embedding of human 
element. 


Reddy's poetic rendering of 
woman's plight, the misery of the 
common Indian women, especially 
women of the village, and the pathetic 
plight of the marriageable Indian girls, 
haunted by the dreaded demon of 
dowry, has the stamp of authenticity. 
His presentation of Indian rural 
women is more realistic and convinc- 
ing than that of Kamal Das who draws 
in her poems woman's abnormally 
pasionate nature and grossly exagger- 
ates feminine lapses and erotic aberra- 
tions. While the poetry of P. Lal is de- 
Scriptive, decorative and figurative, it 
deals with superficial features and 
details and as such we miss in his 
poetry the spirit or the soul which is 
the breath and life-force of poetry. The 
spark of Reddy's poetic genius has re- 
created common themes, common- 
place incidents and every-day situ- 
ations, breathed life into them and 
transformed them into living portraits. 


His poems on nature such as 
' The Wood ' is calm, ‘The Lake at 
Night', and The 'Coconut Tree’ bear 
testimony to the boundless wealth of 
the beauty of nature’ description. The 
celebrated British critic and writer, Mr 
A. Russel remarks " His poems do not 
seem to be in the heterodox genre of 
Indo-English poetry. We can read the 
influence of great poetry he has read 
and they bathe his sensibility in a 
baptism of transmutation. " 


A few satirical poems, esp. from 
his Melting Melodies, that expose the 
petty-mindedness of the high-browed 
and hollow-minded university dons are 
remarkable. While dealing with the 
poems of academic interest focussing 
the existing University atmosphere, 
the poet is bitter because truth is 
always bitter. Every line seems to be 
the product of his bitter experiences, 
his contact with peevish professors 
and pseudo-scholars and the facical 
interviews he had faced for a better 
placement. 


Thus whether Vasudev Reddy's 
poems are lyrical or satirical, social or 
rural-based, erotic or spiritual, they 
vibrate with natural rhythm and sweet 
melody, sympathetic understanding of 
the human predicament, and a com- 
passionate heart. It is this intense 
human concern that lends universality 
and enduring quality to his poetry. @ 


It would be a blissing if each human being is stricken blind and def for 
a few days in his early adult life. Darkness will make him more apprecia- 
tive of light, silence would teach him the joys and sound. 


Use your eyes as if tomorrow you will be stricken blind. Hear the music 
of voices as if you would be sriken deaf.” 


- HELEN KELLER 
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ASTROLOGY AND MODERN SCIENCE 


DR H.S. VISWESWARIAH 


DURING THE INDIAN SCIENCE 
Congress session held at Goa in 1993, 
when an award was made to an as- 
trologer, many scientists raised their 
eyebrows and some even protested 
against the award. I was not at all 
surprised when eminent men like Pro- 
fessor C.N.R. Rao joined the fray of 
dissenters. But no one scientist ad- 
vanced any validly congent or coherent 
reason for his dissent. This only indi- 
cated that even men of science could 
be as prejudiced as ordinary ignorant 
men of other disciplines, when it con- 
cerned a matter other than their own 
narrow field, where sympathy or empa- 
thy was uncalled for. The purpose of 
this article is not only to broaden the 
vision of such men but also to narrow 
down the vision of others who lay 
unreasonable claims to their field of 
knowledge or activity. 


I vividly recall my meeting pro- 
fessor B.V. Raman, a popular astrolo- 
ger at his residence in Bangalore 35 
years ago, when I was introduced to 
him by a common relative. After the 
usual tete-a tete, the astrologer pre- 
sented me a book entitled " Astrology 
and Science " which ignited in me a 
love for astrological phenomena. Sub- 
sequently, I bought and read many 


classics on the subject of Astrology. 
But my suspicion about Astrology - 
being a mode of predicting events in 
the life of an individual scientifically 
either at the empirical or speculative 
level with fool proof evidence remained 
unsatiated for long because of my 
scientific background and make-up. 
However, I believed — a belief always 
qualified by a scientific suspicion — 
that one day I might be able not only 
to satisfy my inner urge but also help 
others with satisfactory reasons. 


To start with, the Greek root of 
science is scire, which means to know. 
Knowing is of two kinds, one is percep- 
tual knowledge not necessarily condi- 
tioned by the senses of man, and 
another extra-perceptual knowledge 
unlimited by human senses. By sci- 
ence we generally understand percep- 
tual knowledge. Every scientist sets 
out with a hypothesis and proceeds to 
experimentation and verification in a 
physical laboratory. I cannot deny the 
validity of this mode of research for 
truth because it is an accepted type of 
search for knowledge, though of one 
kind only. What the scientist might 
not forget is that there is a higher 
nature of science and a higher type of 
search for truth and knowledge be- 
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yond exo-perception leading to eso- 
perception. Knowledge of God, of relig- 
ion, of philosophy, of the concepts of 
soul, immortality and salvation em- 
bodied in works like the Vedas, Upan- 
ishads, Brahma Sutras, Shaddarsha- 
nas and Bhagavadgita are postulates 
of hypotheses like those of science 
itself but they are embraced by a 
higher category of scientific truth. 
Defending poetic art against its 
detractors, S.T. Coleridge, as poly- 
glot, asserted that " Poetry is a 
severe as science, more difficult be- 
cause more subtle and more complex, 
dependent on more and more fugitive 
causes. " Astrology has to be investi- 
gated into with this qualified belief in 
mind that it is akin to an art like 
poetry, rather than akin to an empiri- 
cal science like physics, and therefore 
not as easy to grasp as that. The find- 
ings of arts and sciences like Astrology 
have to be verified in a mental labora- 
tory rather than in a physical one. 


Astronomy and Astrology 


Before I take up a discussion of 
the inter-relationship of Astronomy 
and Astrology, I would like to say that 
a belief in Astrology is a part of the 
belief in the validity of other arts and 
Sciences, a belief in the affectionate 
search for truth about God, soul, 
immortality, salvation, etc. When a 
Scientist transplants his modus oper- 
andi from a physical plane to a mental 
Plane, from a search for empirical 
truth to speculative truth, the results 
Spell not only amazing but also re- 
warding. 


The planets and stars are con- 
figurations in the sky. The movements 
of these material objects are involun- 
tary. They are almost life-less or at 
dest reflecting bodies. In this context 


the first question that a scientist might 
ask is : How is a study of them rele- 
vant and how can they influence the 
human context? I would say that this 
is an infantile question. Infants bother 
their elders with such questions be- 
cause they do not understand that 
their elders did have similar doubts 
when they were of a tender age and 
when they passed through a period of 
adolescence. This means we assume 
that astrologers who write classics 
were ignoramuses and we are the most 
informed. Absence of belief in the 
wisdom of elders and a belief in the 
validity of these arts, is the root cause 
for such an adolescent attitude. We 
must assume that astrologers were 
aware of such doubters and had fore- 
seen and foreknown them when they 
postulated their principles of art. Since 
no ready-made reckoners are available 
to sort out, classify and solve all 
doubts, each man has to stand on his 
own feet. These writers of classics, we 
have to assume, respect the worth and 
dignity of an individual researcher, 
who has a minimum of a belief, if not 
of knowledge, in his searches. S.T. 
Coleridge supplied a formula : 


FAITH = Reason + Love 


The will to know is rooted in belief 
itself just as the will to doubt is rooted 
in reason. What a sincere astrologer 
asks for is a belief in his art. Believe 
that the earth and heaven are comple- 
mentary, earth symbolising a specula- 
tive truth and heaven symbolising an 
empirical truth. The configurations in 
the sky above are intimately related to 
the human situation. Inhabitants on 
earth are symbols of stars and planets. 
Astrology discourses not in a literal 
language but in a slantish, metaphori- 
cal language. Physics and metaphysics 
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are inextricably and unnoticeably 
blended so as to be beyond the direct 
reach of the sense-perception of men. 


Astronomy and Astrology have a 
common factor, a Greek root, namely 
astron, which means a star. Nomos is 
another Gk root meaning a law, the Gk 
root Logos as every one knows means 
to discourse. Astronomy is connected 
with the physical movement of planets 
and stars where as Astrology is con- 
nected with the discourse of stars, as 
the word suggests. Here we are con- 
cemed with the twenty seven stars 
which are called fixed stars. The plan- 
ets have a regular involuntary move- 
ment, The 27 stars form twelve mem- 
bers of the zodiacal belt. The planets 
are regular visitors to these configura- 
tions of stars. The Sun is a fixed 
planet though he gives us an illusion 
of movement. In Astrology when the 
solar orbit is distinctly kept in view we 
call it Savya chakra, when we keep the 
lunar orbit in view, it is called 
Apasavya chakra. 


The relevance of a study of these 
two disciplines becomes clear to us if 
we postulate that humans are stars on 
earth, some humans are symbolical of 
planets on earth. Humans not only 
move physically but also discourse 
metaphysically. There seems to exist a 
parallelism between stars and planets 
above and humans on earth. In India 
as in other countries, women are gen- 
erally named after stars with occa- 
sional exceptions. The spiritual aspect 


of humans is emphasised when Col- 


eridge said all humans are intelli- 
gences. Astronomy is exoteric whereas 
Astrology is esoteric. How poor Astron- 
omy might have been if it did not lead 
to Astrology? In Sanskrit, Astrology 
and Astronomy are together consid- 


them as a Vedanga, a point that we 
ought not to lose sight of. 


Philosophy of Astrology 


Lay astrologers seem to be con- 
cerned more with the mechanics of 
Astrology than with its metaphysics. 
The philosophy of Astrology is the 
same as the one embodied in various 
other arts and sciences, namely free 
will versus determinism. Mere drawing 
of charts without a statement of its 
philosophy might be misleading to a 
scientist, who has his own doubts 
about the applicability of it to the 
human context. When the free will of 
man is emphasised, Astrology postu- 
lates a philosophy of Absolutism on 
monism. When emphasis is laid on the 
planets and stars as determinants of 
the human context, it leads to deter- 
minism. A scientist is worried about 
such a situation because events in the 
career of a man are foretold without 
the willing participation of man. He 
asks what is the place of man in As- 
trology? How do the predictions hap- 
pen without a postulation of the 
cause-effect theory? He rightly asks. 
Astrologers themselves are to be 
blamed when they do not satisfy an 
intelligent scientist, when they get on 
successfully with ordinary men. 


A sincere scientist thinks that 
every physical event on earth is a 
result of a cause-effect theory. No 
event can take place without a cause. 
When the eye of a scientist is opened 
to facts, he might not shy away from 
the predictions of Astrology, but might 
accept them. However, it must be 
stated in defense of Astrology, that it is 
difficult to satisfy every scientist un- 
less he believed in Astrology. While no 
one can gainsay the validity of the 
physical theory of cause-effect, limita- 
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tions arise on account of the nature 
and character of events in a man's life, 
events and incidents that are beyond 
the ken of understanding of senses. An 
astrologer cannot swear sense-percep- 
tion as sacro-sanct, becuase his sci- 
ence is concerned with spiritual mat- 
ter. Belief in God as omnipresent, 
omnipotent and omniscient does not 
lend itself to sense perception of veri- 
fication. This should not make a scien- 
tist discredit arts and sciences that 
speak about God. If a scientist be- 
lieved in the postulates of God, one 
day he might be able to find proof of it 
in his own mind. The truth of Astrol- 
ogy is related to revelation, sruti as it 
is called, not smriti or empirical truth. 
As I have hinted earlier even sciences 
and arts based upon empirical studies 
have a sruti dimension or revelation. If 
some are atheists though rationalists, 
it is because they have no belief as the 
guiding light of life. 


Theory of Karma or Causation 


The theory of Karma or causa- 
tion is one of the most misunderstood 
theories in India and elsewhere too. 
The word Karma is interpreted to 
mean something hereditary belonging 
to past life of man. No scientist can be- 
lieve in such a theory. What relevance 
has past to the present? anyone in 
search of truth would ask? Karma 
should therefore mean something 
connected with things here and now in 
the life of man. Karma simply means 
acts of commission and omission of 
man made in the course of his life here 
from birth to death. This interpretation 
of Karma is credible and satisfying 
especially to the empirical bent of 
mind of man. In western philosophy 


of sciences and arts, it is called 
Causation. 


Aristotle, as far as I know was 
the first to postulate the theory of 
Causation. In his " Metaphysics " he 
said that an efficient cause is neces- 
sary in addition to a material cause for 
any event to take place. A chair cannot 
move from a drawing room to a dining 
room without the operation of the 
theory. The mover is called agent of 
action, the efficient cause. The thing 
move is called the material cause. This 
theory of Karma is further advanced 
and complemented in Sloka 47 of 
Geetha (Since there is a confusion 
about the dates of the production of 
Bhagavadgita, I have apparently given 
precedence to Aristotle. But it might 
be that Geetha was written earlier 
than the appearance of Aristotle), 
where it is said "I am the cause of the 
fruit of action " (Maa karma phala 
hetu, Chap. 2). I interpret “I am " here 
as the individual finite soul of man. In 
individual affairs, both at the empirical 
as well as spiritual levels, it is neces- 
sary to assume oneself as the agent of 
one's own rise or fall. It means that a 
scientist is a scientist because of his 
antecedent acts of commission and 
omission. He might have been an art- 
ist, a sculptor, a mason but he is a 
scientist. Many can neither perceiver 
or understand that their present posi- 
tion in office or society, is a cumulative 
result of their will and choices made 
mostly unconsciously. How many are 
prepared to own responsibility for 
what they are and for what they are 
not. Things outside the realm of the 
senses become meaningful and signifi- 
cant if one firmly believed in the theory 
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of Causation, even in the absence of a 
visible proof, in extra-sensory powers 
and happenings. 


The Dimension of Time 


The concept of time, the concept 
of space-duration, in spiritual matters 
is not different from the explanation 
offered to it by scientists. A scientist 
offers an explanation of time based 
upon a study of matter. But he does 
not perceive that to the conventional 
dimensions of extension, duration and 
gravity, a new dimension of spirit is 
added. This is in addition to the di- 
mension of volume. A spirit is implicit 
in a body of matter. When a Spiritual 
dimension is added, the concept of 
three-dimensional space-duration vol- 
ume, becomes modified, a fact unper- 
ceived by scientists, because unseen 
by senses. Just as earth has gravity, 
spirit has intelligence that pulls one 
upwards to God, to heaven. This spiri- 
tual dimension can modify, counteract 
all the other powers mentioned above. 
The spirit of man longs or freedom, 
freedom from the conditions of time or 
space. A palpable evidence of this 
spiritual gravity is seen in space- 
probes of scientists. 


A scientist feels unconvinced not 
only against a specific prediction but 
also against the time scheduling of it. 
When an astrologer says that such 
and such a thing might happen to him 
in his fifteenth year, he rightly asks 
why should it not happen earlier or 
later. Time is thus one of ihe determi- 
nants of an event in spac 


I draw strength rom S.T. Col- 
eridge who had made a discovery ear- 
lier. He distinguished between volun- 
tary time and involuntary time. The 1n- 


voluntary movements of earth cause 
day, week, month, year and so on. 
Earth as we know is an unconscious 
agent. It is only matter, like the other 
material planets and stars we see in 
the sky. As soon as man becomes 
conscious cf it, the very involuntary 
time becomes transformed into volun- 
tary time. It is for this reason we say 
my time and your time are different, 
which means a lot in spiritual lan- 
guage. Time, therefore is a function of 
human intelligence, not an impersonal 
factor as was made out by Einstein in 
his theory of Relativity. This gave room 
for human will and the operation of 
human choice. Time is a symbol of 
human spirit. In Astrology Yoga and 
Karana, generally omitted by lay as- 
trologers but mentioned in Pan- 
changams have a durational counter- 
part, the operation of which is entirely 
in the hands of man as an agent of 
action. An efficient cause takes into 
consideration the factor of time as a 
subjective property, not as am objective 
one. Even in Thithi, Vara and Maasa 
personal choice means a lot. 


Solar and Lunar Configurations 


Astrology, like astronomy, gives 
equal improtance to both Solar and 
Lunar configurations. Sometimes as- 
tronomers assiduously confine them- 
selves to Lunar objects because of 
practical difficulty of seeing objects 
during daylight. The planetary move- 
ments during daytime in brilliant day- 
light are unnoticed. From the view- 
point of Astrology, from a philosophi- 
cal viewpoint, what is implicit is made 
explicit. The Sun is the chief source of 
light and heat. His absence during 
night is the chief soure of cold and 
absence of warmth. `- is the only 
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fixed star, who is self-luminous. Hence 
man has regarded Sun as symbol of 
God. Sun-worship has been prevalent 
throughout the world. Man is the fi- 
nite symbol of the infinite Sun, be- 
cause of his self-luminous intelligence. 
The lunar configuration of planets and 
stars is a duplicate of the Solar con- 
figuration, during daytime. The Moon 
reflects Sunlight, hence she is consid- 
ered by astrologers as His consort. The 
Moon is a symbol of unconsciousness. 
Sun is the symbol of consciousness. 
Man is the symbol of the Sun and 
woman is the symbol of the Moon. 
Man is asleep during night, awakened 
during day, which is symbolical of the 
human situation. 


Astrology might hold good in the 
case of animals also were it not for the 
fact that man is active both in body 
and mind. Animals have no will, 
choice in any action, nor do they have 
intelligence to modify, and will an act. 
Hence there is room for the theory of 
Karnta so far as man is concerned. 
Lay astrologers do not perceive these 
factors or account for them convinc- 
ingly, with their clients, when they 
read or cast a horoscope. The science 
of Astrology ought not to be discred- 
ited if an astrologer goes wrong just as 
we do not discredit science when a 
scientist goes wrong in his researches. 
How much time and labour is spent by 
a Scientist in one single discovery? If 
they spend a fraction of that time in 
the prusuit of Astrology, they might 
attain great results. The fact that Adi 
Shankara, Madhwacharya and 
Ramanuja wrote commentaries on the 
Same Geetha pinpoints the fact that 
even great men did not see eye to eye 


in certain matters, though it is to their 
credit. 


Challenge and Response 


Indirectly, Astrology throws a 
challenge to the inquisitiveness of an 
intelligent human being, when human 
intelligence is regarded as the soul of 
man (Coleridge). It is easy to shy away 
from it, or side-step the issues raised 
by it because it is fashionable to do so 
or owing to absence of faith in it. By 
believing and accepting the challenge, 
man can not only convince himself but 
also reap the fruits Astrology offers to 
man. 


Philosophically there cannot be 
any difference from one knowledge to 
another, whether we take the physicct 
school of thought or spiritual school of 
thought. However, apparently they 
seem to differ. The physical and bio- 
logical schools seem to exalt matter 
over mind, and the spiritual schools 
seem to exalt mind over matter. On a 
reconsideration one is led to an under- 
standing of subject-object relationship. 
In fact, the physical and biological 
scientists prosper or are seen to pros- 
per by an elimination of ego or the 
subjective bias. All arts are ego-centric 
in the sense that there is scope for 
individuality, a will, a choice, etc. The 
difference is that scientists are not 
aware of their philosophical status, 
they are blissfully unconsious of it. 
However, I am not questioning the 
usefulness of either physical or bio- 
logical sciences; far from it. I cannot 
do so because all sciences aim at con- 
quest of Nature, and all arts hold a 
mirror to Nature by modifying it and 
all arts and sciences are meant for the 
physical and spiritual improvement of 
man. 

Scientists can outgrow the limi- 


tation of their sciences by a transplan- 
tation of their belief in senses to a 
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higher plane of a sense of reality. 
When they do so the very foundations 
of the philosophy of sciences seem to 
change for the better. All physical 
phenomena are exoteric but there is 
an esoteric dimension to each one of 
them. If a physicist believed that his 
pet atomic theory has an esoteric 
human counterpart to it — as De- 
mocritus did believe — he might be 
amply rewarded. If he believed that his 
Bio-technology has an esoteric dimen- 
sion, he might be enlightened. If he 
believed that this Theory of Relativity 
— for which he has deified Einstein — 
has an esoteric counterpart, undreamt 
of by his forbear Einstein, he might get 
disturbed completely. As far back as 
1809, S.T. Coleridge, defending his 
philosophy of art over the philosophy 
of some other writers, said " Our 
senses in no way acquaint with us 
things as they are and in themselves ", 
a principle of his philosophy with 
which every astrologer might: agree. 
There are more things in earth and 
heaven than are dreamt of in scientific 
circles, as we presently know them. A 
scientist-engineer who offers to plan 
for others, for his region and nation, 
can he not plan for himself, order his 
own mundane and spiritual matters? 
Astrology leads one to the concept of 
futurology with a difference, for and by 
the individual and of the individual. 


The Doctrine of Pre-existence 


Plato, one of the teachers of Aris- 
totle, postulated in his now popular 
" Diologues " the concept of pre-exis- 
tence. He referred to an archetypal 
and primordial ideal. Many the world 
over have searched and researched 
into the validity of this doctrine but it 
has eluded them all. Astrology offers a 
palpable proof for this intriguing Pla- 


tonic ideal. Plato was having in his 
mind the starry designs etched in the 
sky for ever, the zodiacal belt as we 
call them, which are supposed to rep- 
resent an ideal for ever, an ideal mir- 
roring the human social and individual 
matrix. Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, 
Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, 
Capricorn, Aquarius and Pisces are 
not flesh and blood figures but sheer 
outlines with which an artist might 
draw these forms. However, an as- 
trologer believes them to be true repre- 
sentations of some qualities associated 
with these forms. Man partakes of 
these geometrical figures, in qualities 
if not in forms. The two charts that an 
astrologer draws are symbolical with a 
technical difference. We use the no- 
menclature of " Raasi " and " Amsha " 
kundali for the two charts in the 
South of India, which does not differ 
from the Northern charts in essence 
but in name. In fact, the same ideal is 
held valid in all astrological efforts the 
world over. Astronomical facts like 
conjunctions, oppositions, cusp, as- 
cendent and aspect, etc. have symboli- 
cal significnace whether they occur 
during day or night. Such a reading 
enables an astrologer to link terrestrial 
and extraterrestrial parallel phenom- 
ena. These dual readings are implicit if 
not explicit in Astrology. Some of our 
names and surnames suggest our 
spiritual qualities, names which we 
use unconsciously. The surname or 
name of Simha, Sinha or Simply 
singh, widely used all over our dear 
motherland, is a symbol of the fifth 
member of the Zodiac. There are a 
host of other names like Sukanya 
(Virgo), Basava (Taurus), Meena (Fish), 
Surya Rao, Ravi Shankar, Gangadhar 
(Pitcher), Chandrasekhar etc. All these 
have spiritual significance. Man is the 
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subject. All these zodiacal members 
are symbols of material objects. In 
Astrology the net result depended 
upon the subject-object reciprocal re- 
lationship. We get what we gave. What 
is an ideal and what is a reality is cor- 
relative to the knowledge of an individ- 
ual, to the stage of his life. 


Astrologers sometimes do not 
explain certain things which are im- 
plicit in life, in the social and individ- 
ual context. For example Rajiv Gandhi 
was born in very affluent circum- 
stances, not only wealthy but also 
influential. He became popular over- 
night, could become Prime Minister 
with little self-effort. In his case, while 
drawing the charts, astrologers natu- 
rally inflate matter over mind. I am not 
sure if he has as much spiritual quali- 
fication as the material qualification, 
which was implicit because of his 
surroundings. This is not possible in 
all cases. Sometimes spiritual qualifi- 
cations seem to undermine material 
qualifications in a number of cases. 
Most of the Astrologers predict only 
mundane future altogether omitting 
the spiritual future, without account- 
ing for the spiritual stauts. Further, 
just because some predictions prove 
true, it should not be understood that 
all is well with the charts. It does not 
also suggest that it is true in all cases. 
Astrology is an individual-oriented sci- 
ence. No generalisations are possible. 
What is true for one man, is not true 
for another man even if the Mechanics 
of Astrology point to a concurrence of 
Tesults. This is becasue there is the 
individual with his will, choice, effort 
etc with his own aims and purposes in 
life, which cannot be carved out to him 
in advance by any power on earth or 
heaven, Astrologers ought to explore 


the possibilities for individual efforts in 
classics properly and explain them to 
at least knowledgeable men or women, 
obliquely if not squarely. 


Understanding and Intelligence 


Most of the astrologers under- 
play the part of Saturn or Sani in 
astrological predictions just as they 
underplay the part of individual effort. 
I must supply a sutra here with the 
usual qualifications for understanding 
of all sutras. It is that all failures of 
humans are due to the counter-efforts 
of Satan in life. Just as the chief friend 
of man is Jupiter, the chief foe of man 
is Satan. Love of God, love of Guru, 
are the real anti-dotes to the efforts of 
Satan. It is for this reason that Col- 
eridge asked his countrymen to pray 
to God always. A man might find it 
difficult to identify lions in sheepskin, 
or sheep in lion's clothes. Man is born 
into a social context over which he had 
little or no choice. This is the original 
sin, if you can call it so. But all is not 
lost because of the unconquerable will, 
as Milton put it, though he put it in 
the mouth of the wrong Satan. Man 
has to love his surroundings and ac- 
cept the challenge thrown to him by a 
quirk of Nature. The parents, brothers, 
sisters, uncles and aunts are all, 
symbols of one of the stars or planets, 
from whom man either consciously or 
unconsciously derives advantages if he 
is basically good, disadvantages, if he 
is evil. The dialectic of self-determina- 
tion versus determinism is thus 
solved. As an agent of acts of commis- 
sion and omission, man himself is re- 
sponsible either for his rise or for his 
fall. No one can blame the parents or 
brothers or teachers, his caste, colour 
or nation. Believe that God is impar- 
tial, and that He can do little to you 
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unless you either consciously or un- 
consciously will it. Astrologers who 
have little knowledge of the science of 
Astrology, make life deterministic by 
their confused explanations and un- 
derstanding. Being a science, Astrol- 
ogy can offer valid framework of ra- 
sons and values not only for the suc- 
cess of an individual but also for the 
failures of another individual. It has 
been a fashion with astrologers to give 
examples only of successfuls. 


The proverbial saying that we do 
not throw away the baby with bath- 
water holds eminently acceptable in 
the case of Astrology. A child affected 
with bronchitis or leprosy needs the 
loving parental care of a good physi- 
cian. Legends and accretions around 
knowledges like Astrology do grow on 
account of over-zealous but little in- 
formed astrologers, which produce a 
sort of distemper in sensible men. If 
‘scientists seem incarcerated in the 


shackles of senses, artists are seen 
imprisoned in the fetters of prejudices 
that either favour or disfavour the 
science of Astrology. Intelligence and 
discrimination of a sincere scientist 
might enable him to separate the grain 
from the chaff, the accretion from 
reality, the legend from truth. There- 
fore outright dismissal of arts and 
sciences like Astrology is unprofitable, 
nay detrimental not only to our na- 
tional cultural interest but also to the 
self-interest of an enlightened being. 
Rationalism untempered with love — 
love of one's own rich heritage — leads 
to spiritual death just as blind and 
dogmatic love untempered with the 
saving grace of reason, leads to self- 
decay. Belief degenerates into dogma, 
when it is not redeemed by reflection. 
I believe that man can save himself 
from the extremes of dogma and reflec- 
tion by moderation. Astrology might 
therefore be read profitably by any 
reflecting but loving hearted scientist 
or artist. ok 


REACHING OUT 


Can there ever be a path 
Laid by mere tender tears 
„Instead of the hard granite 

To reach you out, dear? 


Can a soft loving breath 

Lead me to your new abode 
Instead of these fuming carts 
To see you how you live on? 


Can a silent deep cry 

Of the heart make you hear 
` The agony of this parent to fathom 
* The depths of your new being there? 
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— Dr. R. JANARDANA RAO 


Can it be true, as often said 
Man is immortal, immutable 
Why then this father barred seeing 
You, the lost young man's new life? 


Can any thing split the veil asunder 
Pierce the oblivion, bring to light 
The renewed life of a lost torch 

To console but a bereaved parent? 


(Note : Dr. Rao lost a 30 year old 


son two years ago suffering long 
with a crippling disease, ‘ Muscular 


Dystrophy ‘.) : : 
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THE THEME OF LOVE IN DONNE'S ELEGIES 


G. SOMASESHU 


John Donne was born in 1571. 
His father was a prosperous citizen of 
London. Donne was educated as 
Catholic and continued as one till 
1598. Donne took his Law Degree from 
Lincoln's Inn in 1592. Donne was 
known in London as " a great visitor 
of ladies, a great frequenter of plays, a 
great writer of conceited verses ". He 
travelled abroad in 1590's as an ad- 
venturer in Essex's expedition to Cadiz 
(1596) and the Azores (1598). Most of 
the satires and elegies were written 
during this time. Donne's career as 
Private Secretary to Lord Keeper Eger- 
ton came to a disastrous end when he 
eloped with Anne More ( Niece of Eger- 
ton's second wife ) in 1601 and mar- 
Tied her. For the next ten years he 
lived in poverty depending on others 
for livelihood. In 1615 he became 
Reader in Divinity at Lincoln's Inn and 
later Dean of St. Pauls in 1621. " Holy 
Sonnets ", and " Divine Poems " belong 
to this period. 


In his love poetry, John Donne 
tums away from decorative use of my- 
thology, melodious fluency of verse 
and Petrarchan conventions. " He 
analysed the experience of love in a 
variety of moods ranging from cynical 
Sensuality to a profound sense of un- 
ion - but always with the same realis- 


tic force and eager play of mind “ ( 
R.G. Cox ). John Dryden, the famous 
17th century poet and critic meant the 
same when he wrote, " Donne affects 
metaphysics not only in his satires but 
in his amorous verses ". The religious 
poetry of Donne shows the same 
qualities as those of his’ other works: 
the dramatic tone, the play of speech 
rhythms, the dialectical subtlety, the 
startling imagery drawn from common 
life or from intellectual pursuits and 
psychological observation. 


According to Courthope there is 
a perpetual flux in Donne's poetry. 


" As a lover Donne is in turn the 
sensualist and the cynic, passion’s 
slave and passion's critic, the meta- 
physical platonist and the devoted 
husband ". 


Above all, the joy of mutual love 
and contented passion is the keynote 
of Donne's love poems. This joy is seen 
in love poems of Sappho, Catallus and 
Burns. 


As for style and verse, Donne's 
rhythms and diction convey the sur- 
prising directness of the speaking 
voice. Donne was a frequenter of plays 
and dramatic verse has exercised 
much influence over him. 
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Though Ben Jonson criticised " 
Donne deserved hanging for not keep- 
ing accents ". Donne's rugged metre 
reflects the volcanic eruption of his 


feelings. 


” Intensity is the keynote of 
Donne's career " (Fausset ) 


To quote from R.G. Cox again, 


“ His way of using ianguage is 
remarkably close to Shakespeare's in 
directness and concreteness of sug- 
gestion ". 


The elegies written by Donne are 
only elegies in name but not in con- 
tent. Donne seemed to have written 
these at different periods of life. Vari- 
ety and intensity of feeling coupled 
with wit and satire make these elegies 
quite interesting and readable too. The 
conversational tone with dramatic 
style reminds one of Shakespeare's 
sonnets. But the poetic fabric of 
Donne is more varied and broader with 
sharper wit and satire, though not so 
lofty as Shakespearean fancy. These 
elegies bring before our eyes a veri- 
table love-gallery of pictures showing 
the poet in various moods. In use of 
vituperative and caustic language 
none comes so near to Donne as the 
Augustan poets like Dryden and Pope, 
though they tried to reduce the effect 
by use of polished, artificial language. 
Another similarity between Donne and 
Augustan poets is that both used 
heroic couplet, a verse form suitable 
for wit and satire. Donne showed his 
originality in handling this verse form 
by using run-on method, variety in 
stress and pause and by use of dex- 
trous rhyme to break the monotony 
and stiffness of couplet. The Augustan 
poets appteciated Donne for his argu- 
mentative skill and use of wit. The use 
of conceits ( far-fetched comparisions ) 
although in vogue in Elizabethan 


verse, was further given a wider range 
and variety in the verse of Donne and 
other metaphysical poets. 


The first elegy " Jealousy " por- 
trays the picture of a woman who, 
under the control of a watchful and 
jealous husband, suffers and wished 
his death. The poet comforts her say- 
ing that her husband's jealousy is a 
warning to them and urges her to 
come to another house to pursue the 
game of love without any risk. He 
gives the analogy of people who dis- 
liked by their princes, exile themselves 
to pursue their business. 


The Second elegy " The Anagram 
"in an antiromantic vein glorifies the 
benefits of having an ordinary mistress 
with no- special or charming attrac- 
tions. She will be above the suspicion 
of all. All beauties in her exist but 
misplaced like letters in an Anagram. 
Her dusky face would guard her like 
the dirty trench around a city. her love 
is more durable like rough cloth and 
leather worn by men for long joumies. 
This elegy reminds one of 
Shakespeare's 130th sonnet " My 
mistress eyes are nothing like the 
sun " in which he described the dark 
lady, yet not in an exaggerated way as 
Donne has portaryed here. Jealousy of 
men was common recurring theme in 
Elizabethan poetry and dramas. 
Donne appears to have ridiculed such 
people with the suggestion that ugli- 
ness in ladies would ensure their 
chastity and would be free from sin of 
seducing others. 


" Here needs no spies, nor eu- 
nuchs ". 


Inconstancy of women is another 
oft-recurring theme in Elizabethan 
love poetry. Donne, in his third elegy " 
Change " flippantly defends women's 
fickle-minded love in a sarcastic 
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manner. The poet frankly compares 
women to birds and beasts which 
change their mates without discretion. 
Women are like fowing waters, sweet 
only when they are mobile in their love 
relationships. This elegy ends with a 
fine epigram. 


THE THEME OF LOVE IN DONNE'S ELEGIES 


" Change is the nursery 
of music, joy, life and eternity ". 


o In the sixth elegy, the poet com- 
pares the inconstant mistress to a 
stream which tempted by a gaping 
bank swerves from its channel. He 
prefers hatred and disdain to love, to 
flout her inconstancy. 


In the fifteenth elegy " The Ex- 
postulation ", the lover misled by his 
friend's warning misunderstands the 
constancy of his mistress and puts a 
series of questions about the hypocriti- 
cal nature of women's love. But later 
he answers himself that his mistress is 
quite exceptional. Now he directs his 
abuse against the treacherous fellow 
who betrayed " each simple word - we 
spake unto the cunning of the third ". 
The poet renews his love and con- 
cludes that love is " a treasure sweet 
which to defend is harder than to 
get ". " Though it is got by chance, it 
is kept by art ". The mutual faith is a 
must in the art of love. 


Most of these elegies read like 
monologues, anticipating Browning's, 
with argumentative skill and dramatic 
style. Lyrical element is not given 
undue empahsis. In the fourth elegy " 
The Perfume " he curses the perfume 
which betrayed his secret love affair 
with his beloved. In spite of his fa- 
ther's watchful looks and mother's 
Searching observation and " the grim 
eight-foot high iron-bound serving 
man's guard " he gave the slip. Yet the 
loud perfume betrayed his affair. He 
thinks it justified that even gods are 
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pleased to see the perfume burnt 
well ". Finally he says that he is ready 
to give away all his perfumes to em- 
balm his beloved's father's corpse. 


Donne, in some of his elegies, 
dwelt on the spiritual element in love 
which makes it noble and enduring. In 
his fifth elegy " His Picture ", the poet 
contrasts the physical beauty of the 
mistress with the rough, tanned, 
weather-beaten appearance of lover 
after his return from the voyage. Love 
based on judging mind is unchanged 
by outer modifications. The outer 
beauty which was " fair and delicate " 
is but the milk fit for only love's child- 
ish state. In the IX elegy “ The 
autumnal ", Donne describes the 
mature view of love undisturbed by 
overemotional lust of youth. The rip- 
ened love is " fold oft tried and ever 
new ". The physical changes in no way 
reduce the intensity of love. The 
wrinkes on the face are like trenches 
wherein love sits steadily like an an- 
chorite. Mature love is like seasoned 
Wine without the risk of enraging 
blood. He alludes to the Perisan king 
Xerxes who loved a lady of age despite 
her barrenness. Yet women of old age“ 
living Death's heads “ are not liked by 
the poet. 


In this tenth elegy " The Dream “ 
Donne contrasts the dreamy fulfilment 
of his love with the pains and tearful 
experiences of love in reality. His heart 
stamped with the image of his beloved 
is a medal too great for him to bear. In 
his sleep, with his senses locked up, 
he can escape from pain and taste 
" convenient and more proportional " 
joys. Yet those joys are dream-like and 
he prefers painful reality and be mad 
with love than an idiot without a 
heart. 


Donne's practical approach to 
love, unlike the other dreamy idealistic 
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Elizabethans, reveals his maturity of 
vision and prudence. In this eight- 
eenth elegy " Love's progress ", he 
frankly says that one should not waste 
too much time in contemplation of 
love, without having a definite goal or 
object. He advises lovers to prefer " one 
woman first and one thing in her " 
People go wrong when they try to find 
ethereal virtues in a woman. Love is a 
subterranean God dwelling with Pluto 
(God of Wealth staying in nether 
world). Lovers who think of soul and 
sublime ideals meet with disappoint- 
ment in their love affairs. So he ad- 
vises lovers to start their love's journey 
from the foot to realise the real worth 
of love. If not, they will be like the fool 
who sold meat for a fake coin deceived 
by its outward glitter. 


The sixteenth elegy " On his mis- 
tress " again shows his thoughtful 
approach to love. He does not like to 
run away with his mistress in order to 
just escape from the wrath of his ri- 
vals, spies and that of his beloved's 
father, since others will easily detect 
the womanly grace of his mistress 
even if she disguises herself as a boy 
and accompanies the lover. In a prac- 
tical manner he says that love has no 
miraculous powers to pacify the dan- 
gers of his journey except console one 
with the feeling that " absent lovers 
one in the other be". So he advises his 
mistress to keep her temper cool and 
wish him happiness. ” Think it enough 
for me to have had thy love ". 


Donne exhibits his vituperative 
power as well in some of his elegies. 
The thirteenth elegy " Julia " is a 
powerful verbal attack on an envious 
vicious lady. Donne uses classical al- 
lusions to portray the dreadful picture 
with the eyes of Chymera tongued like 
a night-crow with the foul breath of 
Tenarus, with the mind of Orcus filled 


with legions of mischiefs and with 
corrupt thoughts like atoms in the sun 
lying in her bosom for creation. The 
eigth elegy " The Comparison " also 
shows the abusive power of a poet 
contrasting the pure beauty of his 
mistress with the odious appearance 
of an unworthy rival lover. Here Donne 
anticipates the vituperative language 
of later Augustan poets who heaped 
abuse on their rivals in the form of 
these, compact couplets. 


The eleventh elegy " The Brace- 
let" again resembles Pope's well known 
poem " The Rape of the Lock ", where 
Donne displays his imaginative power 
and vigorous style. He implores his 
mistress not to curse the twelve guard- 
ian angels of his love, enraged by the 
loss of her precious bracelet. He ridi- 
cules the worthlessness of the golden 
French and Spanish coins which were 
widely circulated through different 
Catholic nations and later became 
worn out like many angled figures in 
the book of some great conjurer. He 
does not care even if the bracelet is 
melted along with the twelve figures of 
angels engraved on it just for the sake 
of worthless gold. He heaps curses and 
abuse on the person who stole it and 
warns him to surrender the booty and 
feel repentance " But I forgive; repent 
thee honest man, Gold is restorative, 
restore it then ". 


If the twelfth elegy " His parting 
from her " a lover's agony combined 
with practical reason at the parting 
from his mistress is vividly described. 
He calls for the dark night to envelop 
him. He blames love who finds cruel 
pleasure in inflicting punishment on 
him and on his dove-like innocent 
mistress. Later he says that destiny 
cannot separate love from their 


hearts. 
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" Our souls are tied 
And we can love by letters still 
and gifts 
And thoughts and dreams : Love 
never wanteth shifts ". 


All seasons and elements remind 
him of his mistress' love. To his 
beloved, he gives the parting advice 
thus : 


"And dearest friend, since we 
must part, drown night with hope of 
day, burthens well born are light ". 


Finally he declares that the lov- 
ers are base fortune's enemies and 
they live by their constancy. 


Later Donne used the same 
theme of parting, in love lyrics " A 
valediction forbidding mourning " and 
" Sweetest love I do not go ", of course, 
with a different approach. 


The nineteenth elegy " Going to 
bed " is the most sensual poem ever 
written by Donne. To him the explora- 
tion of the naked beauty of his mis- 
tress is as thrilling as discovering a 
new world. 


" How blest I am in this discov- 
ering thee 


To enter in these bonds is to be 
free". 


He justifies the nakedness as the 
source of all natural joy. Outer orna- 
ments are only like golden balls 
thrown by Atlanta to divert the atten- 
tion of base-minded people. 


"Full nakedness! All joys are due 
to thee 
As souls unbodied, bodies un- 
clothed mut be 
To taste whole joys ". 


The twentieth elegy " Love's 
War" compares the art of winning love 


to that of capturing a city. The poet 
was not satisfied by his visits to other 
countries like France, Spain, Ireland 
and Flanders which were steeped in 
hatred, greed, rebellion etc. Wars re- 
sult only in loss of life, property and 
agony. 
" Long voyages are long con- 
sumptions 
And ships are carts for execu- 
tions ". 


Soldiers drudged like slaves 
without any freedom. In the war of 
love, the poet experiences freedom and 
there is no dread of weapons. Instead 
of killing beings, he creates them. 


" There men kill men; we will 
make one by and by ". 


" Thy heart thy ransom is; take 
mine for me " 


Thus these elegies reveal a var- 
ied gamut of love with a wide range of 
emotions expressed in an unconven- 
tional and heart-moving dramatic 
style. No doubt the poet behind these 
lines must be an interesting and 
passionate personality to whom ” All 
love is wonder " and who in his later 
life transformed his intensity of love 
into earnest devotion of God in his 
" Holy Sonnets ". 
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TIME MEASUREMENT OVER THE CENTURIES 


T.V. PRAFULLA KUMAR 


The oldest time keepers that 
have been unearthed by excavations 
when one civilization after another 
disappeared over the centuries, are 
" Sun-dials and water Clocks ". A part 
of a simple sundial used in Eygpt 
dating back to above 1500 B.C. is kept 
in Neues Museum, Berlin. A water- 
clock also of Egypt, dating back to 

{about 1380 B.C. is in the Cairo Mu- 
seum. The sundial was used to meas- 
ure time during the day and water 
clock during night. Both sundial and 
water clock measured 12 hours so that 
day and night together made 24 hours. 
A simple sundial had a rock surface 
from the centre of which a short rod 
projected at a certain angle. During 
day-time, the shadow of the rod fell on 
the sundial. The period from sunrise to 
sunset was divided into 12 equal parts 
and each part was called an hour. The 
Egyptian water clock was called ' clep- 
sydra '. It consisted of an albaster bowl 
with sloping sides and a small hole at 
the bottom. The small hole was pro- 
vided with a metal outlet pipe. On the 
inner sloping surface of the bowl, there 
were hour-scales, twelve in number, 
corresponding to each month of the 
year. When water was filled to the top 
most mark of the hour-scale, water 


flowed out at a fairly uniform rate and 
the water level showed the hour during 
the night time. 


During the Greek and Roman 
civilization also the sundials and water 
clocks were used with slight modifica- 
tions. A sundial called the hemicycle of 
Berosus was invented in about 300 
B.C. It consisted of a hollow bowl 
instead of a flat surface and a horizon- 
tal rod projected from its centre. It was 
placed in the sun facing south and the 
tip of the rod fell on the hours scale in 
the bowl. Between the 8th and 11th 
century A.D. large water clocks with 
moving figures were constructed in 
China. They had bells also to sound 
the hours. 


During the 14th century 
sandglasses were made in Europe. The 
sandglasses consisied of two conical 
glass bulbs, connected by a very nar- 
row neck; one of the bulbs was filled 
with sand almost completely. When 
sandglass is placed such that the 
empty bulb is below. sand slowly falls 
into the bottom bulb and the time 
taken by sand to fill the bottom bulb is 
taken as an hour. After the bottom 
bulb is filled, the sand is kept upside 
down. Sandglass was also used to 
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measure small durations of time. 
Candle clocks, and oil-lamp clocks 
were also used upto a certain extent. 
The hours scales were marked on the 
side of the candle clock and the glass 
reservoir of the oil-clock. During this 
period sundials were also used and 
some portable sundials were also 
made. 


The first all mechanical weight- 
driven clocks were probably made 
around 1300 A.D. Their function was 
not to show time on a dial. They were 
made to sound hourly bells and give 
astronomical indications. They used 
them in Christian monasteries and 
public bell towers to attend to timely 
prayers. The oldest such clock made in 
1386 is in Salisbury Cathedral, Eng- 
land. By then, clocks were made in 
Europe indicating the time on dials. 


The spring-driven clocks made 
their appearance in the second half of 
l5th century. But they were not accu- 
rate, because the pull of the spring is 
greater when the spring is fully wound 
and the pull decreases as the spring 
unwinds. In 1582, Galileo observed 
that when the principle of oscillations 
of pendulum was applied to the 
spring-driven clocks great accuracy 
could be achieved. Unfortunately he 
died in 1642, before the clock designed 
by him, was made. In Holland, 
Huygens designed a spring-driven 
pendulum clock independently in 
1656. During this time, balance wheel 
was developed for smaller clocks. In 
1675, Huygens successfully used a 
small circular spring to control the 
oscillations of a balance wheel in small 
clocks. The system is being used till 
today with minor modifications, in 
table mechanical clocks and mechani- 
cal watches. 


Electric clocks made their ap- 
pearance in 1840. Alexander Bain of 
Scotland and Sir Charles Wheatstone 
of England worked seperately and 
used electric power to replace the 
weights and spring mechanism: The 
electrical clocks developed by Wiliam 
Hamilton Shortt have synchronous 
electric motors and were used as the 
standard clocks of the Greenwich 
observatory from 1924 to 1942. Dur- 
ing this time it was realised that 
greater accuracy could be achieved by 
using the vibrations of quartz crystal. 


Quartz is a special form of sand 
formed deep inside the earth just as 
coal. Quartz has what is known as 
" piezo-electirc " property. That is 
when pressure is applied on quartz, 
electric charges and voltages appear 
on its surface. These voltages are am- 
plified and fed-back to the crystal, so 
that the crystal vibrates. The vibra- 
tions of the quartz crystal are of the 
order of 1,00,000 vibrations per sec- 
ond. These vibrations are reduced to 
60 vibrations per second electronically 
and made to run a synchronous motor 
of an electrical clock. W.A. Morrison 
was the first to construct a’ quartz 
clock on this principle. Greenwich Ob- 
servatory replaced the Shortt's clock 
with quartz clock in 1942. 


The Atomic clocks are the most 
accurate clocks, which utilize the os- 
Cillations of atoms and molecules. 
These Atomic clocks are so accurate 
that the error is only one second in 
3,000 years. 


Thus man has progressed from 
the approximate measurement of ‘time 
by a sundial to the most accurate by 
an Atomic clock through the last 3,500 
years. 
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EXCERPTS FROM BHASKARA SATAKAM 
(An English Translation) 


(A free translation of a few lines from Bhaskara Satakam, a book 
in Telugu containing a hundred verses) 


MS. B. INDIRA KUMARI 


1. Ah! Ever to do good 
And never to return evil 
Is nature of the noble-minded 
Though hurt by the wicked 
If such.indeed they be, 
No wonder it seems to be, 
For, even when well-churned, 
The curd gets not polluted 
But gives forth sweet butter 
Making no complaint whatsoever. 


2. Though single, any wondrous act 
He alone can do perfect 
who with his strength never yielding 
Keeps himself in fame astounding 
See, fearless Arjuna the hero alone 
Freed the cattle by the myriads captured 
And with an onslaught of arms put to ridicule 
The enemies' arms and made them retreat. 


3. However great be one's learning 
It all goes surely for nothing 
As ill-luck could have it if so happens 
That one lacks aesthetic sense, 
Can, any dish however well cooked, 
Be delicious if it be not properly salted? 


4. Never does he aim at a selfish end - 
Who, self denying, ever works hard 
Bearing only others’ good in mind. 
Don't we see 'Sesha' the thousand-headed God 
Shouldering the Earth entire for no selfish gain? g 
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RISK IS COMMITMENT TO LIVING DEATH 


FROM A TALK BY ANDREW COHEN 


THE WAY to find discrimination 
is by taking big risks. 


Find a way to always be leaning 
forward, slightly off balance. That 
means living your life literally out of 
control. You need to find a way to be 
completely out of control and at the 
same time be the most comfortable in 
that condition of being out of control. 
Most people are not interested in that 
kind of intensity for more than an 
evening or a weekend. That's why 
people take workshops and go to re- 
treats, and then return back to the 
mundane. Most prefer to come out of 
that intensity very quickly but often 
want to return to it again like a spiri- 
tual refresher course. 


If you are truly sincere in your 
desire to be free, be sure that you are 
living your life with the greatest risk. 
You have to make sure that genuine 
vulnerability is béing sought after and 
found. And once found, you must live 
your life in such a way that it will 
hever be lost. The way to find the kind 
of vulnerability I am speaking about is 
to have your neck stuck out all the 
time. Live constantly in knowledge, 
that greater risk could not be taken 
than is being lived in the present 


moment. In that risk you will find real 
peace, true confidence and natural 
detachment. 


Many practice contemplation 
and discrimination without their prac- 
tice being fueled by risk. If contempla- 
tion and discrimination are not fueled 
by enormous risk, then the results are 
not going to be very extraordinary. The 
greater the risk, the greater the result. 
It is risk that creates the kind of space 
that enables one to see objectively. 
With no risk, the space that I'm speak- 
ing about will not appear, except in 
brief moments. With the practice of 
meditation, may be an experience will 
occur and some space will be revealed 
temporarily, but what I'm speaking 
about is something much deeper. I'm 
pointing to the possibility of a perma- 
nent change, a permanent condition. 


How do you cultivate risk ? By 
being sincere. When someone is sin- 
cere and deeply humble, then that 
person will know if indeed they are 
truly ready to give everything to be 
free. 

Enlightened understanding has 


to be clearly and directly connected 
with the conscious recognition of full- 
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ness that comes from knowing that 
one has given everything and is con- 
stantly giving everything: all of 
one's breath, all of one's blood and all 
of one's passion. Unless that's the 
case, how could there be any 
peace ? 


The kind of peace that great 
masters speak about comes from 
knowing that there's nothing more to 
give - not just intellectually, but liter- 
ally. When you know there's nothing 
more to give, then you have to be at 
peace. 


Risk is commitment to what I 
call living death. That means you're 
fully ready for whatever it takes to go 
all the way now, right now, not at any 
time in the future. The risk I'm speak- 
ing about means : I'm ready to take 
responsibility for the entire burden of 
all my karma, even if it's a billion 
years worth. 


When you are finally willing to 
bear the full weight of the entirety of 
your karma on your own shoulders, 
your relationship to this human birth 
will be radically transformed. 


(Reprinted from Vol 2, No 1 of Journal "WHAT IS ENLIGHTENMENT" courtesy - 


Sridhar Pingali, Amherst U.S.A. ) 
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WHO AM I ? 


K. SRINIVASAN 


Whenever I remember 

The incombustible moments of spur 

Heart reverberates, finding an answer 

To the question who am I 

Am I simply zooligical homosapien 

Or a geological Neanderthal ? 

Neither this nor that but a man 

With a soul and heart to feel. 

I set out on a pilgrimage with Chaucer's knight 
And progress in Bunyan's pilgrim band 

Who am I ? Am I a viewer 

Of exquisite Immortal deeds of Madam Sosostris ? 
Or an observer of sunken Ganga ? 

No. Neither a philosopher nor a reformer 

I am a gleaner of pearls 

In the literary realms. 
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HAIR-CUTTING 


NIRANJANA MISRA 


f What's wrong with your hair Gandhi ? Rats have been at it ? " " No ". The 
= white barber would not condescend to touch my black hair ", said I, ' so I 


prefered to cut it myself, no matter how badly' 
- M.K. Gandhi 


Then said the white barber 
' I will not touch your black-hair ' 
Thus, out of anger 
You must have purchased 
A pair of clippers. 
Anyway, you must have managed 
s to cut the front hair 
standing before the mirror. 
O Ahimsa Incarnate ! 
So merciless on your back hair ? 
Such is your sense of humour 
} Your friends' comments 
You simply didn't care. 
Your hair must have been 
like the twenty-two sacred steps 
of Lord Jagannath 


I very often imagine 

you were sent by Heaven 
only on deputation 

to the world of erring mortals 
for this arduous act of 

hair -cutting, for making 
the rulers round-headed 

by the twin scissors 

of Truth and Non-violence ! 


gwo 
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THE POLITICAL SCENE 


MAMIDIPUDI PATTABHIRAM 


Two items of outstanding impor- 
tance during the period under review 
in the political context are the visit of 
the Prime Minister, Mr. P.V. Nara- 
simha Rao to the United States and 
the aborted attempts of the Govern- 
ment to bring in electoral reforms. If 
the first one brought laurels to Mr. 
Rao, the second one did not redound 
to the credit of the party in power at 
the Centre. Mr. Rao can look back to 
his visit to the USA, the first since his 
assumption of office as Prime Minios- 
ter, with considerable satisfaction. It 
was of course not expected that his 
visit would lead to dramatic results or 
solve problems that have been hanging 
fire for quite some time between the 
two countries. It certainly has helped 
to bring India closer to the United 
States and the kind of personal rap- 
port established between Mr. Rao and 
President Clinton should be of reat 
importance. The burning question was 
whether India would be forced to 
change its stand on signing the NPT 
but Mr. Rao stood firm and tried to 
explain India's position. He seems to 
have made his point well. The two 
leaders discussed the human rights 
issue and it is now clear that Mr. Rao's 
gentle ' chiding -' on the attempt to 
pursue commercial interests under 
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cover of human rights concerns went 
home and President Clinton unwit- 
tingly gave the game away in his an- 
swer to a question from an American 
reporter on China's most favoured 
nation status. 


.Mr. Rao did not allow himself to 
be rattled by the thin attendance at 
his address to the joint session of the 
Congress and accepted with good 
grace that the press corps at the White 
House simply saw the conference as 
an opportunity to quiz their own presi- 
dent on matters which are not of any 
concern to India such as Haiti, Bosnia, 
North Korea and so on. In his 
speeches at various fora, the Prime 
Minister made his points without 
ambiguity and he avoided cliches, was 
firm yet polite and neatly turned tables 
on his hosts without causing offence. 
He seems to have had no difficulty in 
dealing on equal terms with the Presi- 
dent, commanding his respect and 
attention. Returning home the Prime 
Minister was first busy with a meeting” 
of the All India Congress Committee. 
Unlike in the past he could speak from 
a position of strength by virtue of his 
commanding position in Parliament 
now. 


TEAR] 
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However the same cannot be 
said of the bungling that his party ex- 
perienced while introducing a Consti- 
tutio- nal amendment bill to regulate 
the powers of the Chief Election Com- 
missioner. The CEC has been acting in 
an arbitrary manner and has become 
a law unto himself althouth he had 
done much to cleanse the electroal 
system. But some of his actions such 
as postponement of elections for rea- 
sons that did not warrant such a 
course of action were questioned in 
courts of law and they were even set 
aside. The object of the constitutional 
amendment was perfectly justified but 
the sheer arethmitic was such that the 
ruling party had no chance of pushing 
through the Bill without the active 
support of the Opposition parties. 
Obviously the home work was not 
properly done and the Government 
suffered loss of face when it was forced 
to withdraw the Bill. Worse was that a 
special session of the two Houses of 
Parliament was convened for the pur- 
pose of passing the Bills on electoral 
reforms and this was rendered a 
waste. If only the party managers 
acted with caution and some under- 
standing of the complexities involving 
the discomfiture suffered by the party 
and its President could have easily 
been avoided. 


The following is a detailed expo- 
sition of the pros and cons of the de- 
mand for carving put new States which 
have grave implications. The demand 
for the creation of new States in the 
country which has become loud in 
certain quarters and looks like irresis- 
Utible should be viewed in the histori- 
cal perspective if only to arrive at the 
right decision. The first comprehensive 
States Reorganisation Commission 
was appointed in December 1953 in 


the background of what was described 
as the greater development of political 
consciousness among the people and 
the growing importance of " the great 
regional languages which gradually led 
to demands for the formation of cer- 
tain States on a linguistic basis ". The 
Union Government was of the view 
that the formation of a new State or 
States necessarily affected a number 
of other States and it was thus difficult 
to consider any such problem in isola- 
tion. The Government, therefore, came 
to the conclusion that the entire ques- 
tion of the reorganisation of the States 
on the Indian Union should be care- 
fully examined objectively and dispas- 
sionately so that the welfare of the 
people of each constituent unit as well 
as of the nation as a whole was pro- 
moted. This was the retionale for the 
appointment of the States Reorganisa- 
tion Commission under the chairman- 
ship of Saiyid Fazl Ali, then Governor 
of Orrissa. Hriday Nath Kunzru and 
K.M. Pannikkar were the other two 
members. 


Actually the Commission came 
into being following he tragic event of 
Potti Sriramulu's fast unto death 
demanding the creation of a separate 
Andhra State. The Andhra State was 
formed practically under duress and 
the Government of India thought it 
prudent to make an authoritative 
study of the entire problem of reor- 
ganisation of States which, of course, 
was the task assigned to the Fazl Ali 
Commission. The Indian National 
Congress had for many years been 
putting forward a strong plea for the 
formation of linguistic “ provinces ` 
( as the States were then called ) and 
even the Simon Commission had ob- 
served in the Thirties that the prov- 
inces as they then existed were not 
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ideal areas of self government and that 
they should be reorganised so that 
they might become suitable units 
within a federated whole with an indi- 
viduality and self-consciousness of 
their own. The Objectives Resolution 
moved by Nehru in the Constituent 
Assembly also referred to the possibil- 
ity of the proposed Union of India 
consisting of the“ territories of British 
India " whether with their present 
boundaries or with such others as 
may be determined " which gives the 
unmistakale impression that there was 
a distinct case for a reorganisation of 
States. 


The general expectation was that 
the Assembly would promptly address 
this task and create new States on a 
linguistic basis and include them in 
the new Constitution. Nehru, however, 
changed his mind and perhaps the 
partition of the country upset him and 
the other national leaders, and they 
began to believe that the demand for a 
reorganisation could well be a disrup- 
tive force. Speaking in the Constituent 
Assembly Nehru said that it had long 
seemed to, him inevitable that in India 
some kind of reorganisation should 
take place of Provinces to fit in more 
with the cultural, geographical and 
economic conditions of the people and 
with their desires. " We have been long 
committed to this ". Yet he did not 
think it was just good enough to say 
" linguistic provinces " although it was 


a major factor to be considered. But in ` 


his view there were more important 
factors to be considered and " you 
have therefore to consider the whole 
picture before you proceed to break up 
what we have goi and refashion it in 
so to mething nw ". He further said 
what he would lile to place before the 
House was that, important as the is- 


sue was " I would not have thought 
that this is a question of primary 
importance which must be settled here 
and now today. It is eminently a ques- 
tion which should be settled in an 
atmosphere of good will and calm and 
on a rather scholarly discussion of the 
various factors of the case ". 


This made it clear he was for 
putting off the matter for a later day 
and this became the line of argument 
pursued by all those who opposed a 
reorganisation. The matter did not end 
with that and those who wanted a 
change persuaded the Union and the 
Provincial Constitution Committees of 
the Constituent Assembly to appoint a 
joint sub committee under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya 
to consider the matter. After discus- 
sion the sub-committee passed a very 
important resolution which said that 
as soon as the Dominion States Con- 
stitution came into force ( August 15, 
1947 ) a Commission should be ap- 
painted to examine the question of 
creating "the proposed new provinces 
of Andhra, Karnataka, Kerala and 
Maharastra and any other proposed 
provinces that may be specified " in 
the order of appointment. The Com- 
mission was to submit its report as 
early as possible so that " the new 
provinces, if any, which it may recom- 
mend may be enumerated in the new 
Constitution and suitable provision 
made therein ". The Dar Commission 
which was a sequel to this resolution 
came to the conclusion that the forma- 
tion of provinces on exlusively or even 
mainly on linguistic considerations 
was not in the larger interests of the 
Indian nation and should not be taken 
in hana. It is somewhat surprising 
that what looked like beeing a bery 
obvious case for a reorganisation of 
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the States was outright rejected. The 
Dar Commission also said that " the 
_ existing provisnces of Madras, Bom- 

bay, C.P and Berar present serious ad- 
ministrative problems for which an 
administrative solution is urgently 
necessary and it is for the Centre to 
find a satisfactory solution of these 
problems ". More important than this 
observation is the one which said that 
"the aforesaid problems do not call 
for an immediate reformation of Prov- 
inces ". 


The Commission, however, 
added that after the country has stabi- 
lised itself and other conditions were 
favourable they might be reformed and 
convenient " administrative " provinces 
set up. The Commission was not par- 
ticularly enamoured of a linguistic 
division and it said language should 
not be the decisive factor or even the 
main one. The Drafting Committee 
considered the question whether 
Andhra at least should be specifically 
mentioned as a separate State in the 
Schedule. But on fuller consideration 
the Committee felt that the bare men- 
tion of the State in the Schedule will 
not suffice to bring it into being from 
the commencement of the new Consti- 
tution. In retrospect it could even be 
said that if the Andhra Province was 
formed then itself a wholesale linguis- 
tic division could have been postponed 
for a much longer time than had been 
the actual case even if it could not 
have been totally avoided. There were 
however, forces within the Congress 
which insisted on a fresh examination 
at the party level and the JVP ( com- 
prising Nehru, Patel and Pattabhi ) 
Committee was asked to go iņto the 
question. Strangely the Committee 
also expressed itself against formation 


of purely linguistic provinces and also 
stated that " the present is not an 
opportune time for the formation of 
new provinces ". The committee said 
that all the proposals which had merit 
behind them could not be imple- 
mented simultaneously although a 
beginning could be made with the 
creatiuon of Andhra. The Congress 
manifesto issued in 1951 expressed 
the opinion that while linguistic rea- 
sons were important there were other 
factors also such as economic, admin- 
istrative and financial which had to be 
taken into account in creating new 
provinces. As a practical example the 
Congress agreed to the formation of an 
Andhra State. 


Even if nothing happened after 
all this, the Government was well 
aware that sooner or later the demand 
for a reorganisation of States 
wouldhave to be met. Precisely for this 
reason and to facilitated the reorgani- 
sation of States without much diffculty 
Article 3 was incorporated in the new 
Constitution. Under this parliament is 
empowered by a simple majority vote 
to form a new State by combining two 
States or by the separation of territory 
from a State, to increase or diminish 
the area of any State and to alter its 
boundaries or name. In exercising this 
power Parliament is merely to obtain 
the views of the State or States af- 
fected but not their consent. It is free 
to take a decision unilaterally. The 
SRC in its report also observed that 
while regionalism has a place in a 
country as large as India it is neces- 
sary to recognise its limitations even 
as the supremacy of the Union in the 
political and economic thinking is fully 
accepted. Else it will be a source of 
weakness to the nation. 
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It is in this context, and the 
observations of the SRC are as valid 
today as they were first made, that the 
current demand for the oreation of 
new States like Uttaraachal in U.P, 
Jharkhand in Bihar, Vidharba in 
Maharashtra and Chattisgarh in 
Madhya Pradesh ( to mention only a 
few ) has to be evaluated. In Assam the 
demand for a separate State by the 
Bodos was rejected but to meet their 
just aspirations an autonomous coun- 
cil has been created. Much earlier, the 
Gorkha demand for a state of their 
own was turned down by the Centre 
and the West Bengal Government and 
instead an autonomous council has 
been formed. There is a similar pro- 
posal for the tribals of the Jharkhand 
region. The Centre is obviously not in 
favour of a fresh reorganisation of 
States for in the last 40 years, since 
the creation of linguistic States, a feel- 
ing has grown that creation of more 
states on ethnic or other grounds will 
only add to the fissiparous tendencies. 
In fact even the linguilstic division has 
come under fire and there are people 
who believe that the reorganisation on 
linguistic lines was a mistake. For 
even if language binds together those 
who speak a particular language it 
makes it not unoften indifferent to and 
even intolerant of those who speak 
another language. 


The need of the day is national 
cohesion and the protagonists of new 


States must consider whether a fur- 
ther vivisection of the present States 
will not jeopardise the forces of unity. 
Federalism in India will also be under 
considerable strain if more states 
based on factors of unity. Federation 
in India will also be under consider- 
able strain if more states based on 
factors other than administrative con- 
venience come into being. The creation 
of States which are not economically 
viable will add to the centralising 
phenomenon already visible. The 
strong Centre that now exists will 
indeed become a paramount Centre 
with federal equilibrium getting dis- 
torted. The pattern of Union - State 
relationship must be collaborative and 
the emergence of new States which 
can survive only with the help of the 
Centre may tend to curb their person- 
ality separatist and their operative 
freedom. This subject has been dealt 
with at some length because of the 
movements that are being promoted 
all over the country. There have been 
suggestions for a new States Reorgani- 
sation Commission. But this only will 
open the Pandora's Box and create 
more problems for the Government. 
The need of the hour is unity and 
nothing should be done to turn the 
focus on to something that is not 
going to be of help in promoting this 


‘ideal. 


" True religious life must express iself in love and aim at the unity of 
manking. Bead necklaus, rasaries, triple point on forehead or putting on 
ashes, pilgrimages, baths in holy rivers, meditation or image worship do 


no purify man as service of fellow creatures does ". 
- Dr. Radha Krishnan, " Religion and Culture". 
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A PRAYER TO TAMIL MOTHERLAND 


Prof. GANDHAM APPA RAO . 


I am not a Tamilian. However, Tamil is my foster mother as I live in 
Tamilnadu. I sing the glory of Mother Tamil ( Thamizh Thay ). 


My Salutations to Thee, Mother Tamil, 
Thou art bounteous and full of love, 
Sweet of speech, and giver of boons, 

As does the Tree Divine ( Kalpavriksha ), 
A hundred thousand salutations : 


O Thou Mother of Valluvar, the great sage, 
Who sang in the sweetest language, 33 
That service to man is worship of God, A S a. aS 
That righteous living is service to Shiva, _ ; ‘hg 
My salutations to Thee, Mother Tamil : 


O Thou, Mother of Kamba, the best of poets, 
The greatest artist, the purest heart, 

Who Nas told the story of Rama 

In words of supreme beauty, 

My salutations to Thee, Mother Rank 


O Thou, Mother of Bharati, the EIE s poak 
Your beloved son, a great patriot, 

Whose songs, {ull of progressive thoughts, 
Roused the people to fight for freedom è  ě 
My salutations to mbee] o Mothes Tames oer 
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BOOK REVIEW 


ENGLISH 


INDIAN PRESS AND FREEDOM 
STRUGGLE : By Aurobindo Mazumdar 
1937-42 Published by Orient Longman 
Limited, Madras - 2. Price : Rs 130. 


It is a well-known fact that dur- 
ing the Independence movement the 
nationalist press was severely sub- 
jected to a series of hardships and 
hurdles by the reigning British Imperi- 
alist master under various laws, rules 
and regulations, in regard to freedom 
of expression and propagation of ideas 


to the masses through the medium of - 


newspapers and periodicals, in English 
and native languages too. In a sense, it 
could be said that, barring the British- 
Oriented Press, the freedom struggle 
and the progress of the press during 
that crucial period in our modem his- 
tory went hand in hand, one comple- 
menting the other in awakening the 
vast multitudes of our fellow-men to 
the much-necessary consciousness of 
national unity and endeavour, and 
educating them in that spirit for a 
concerted action for emancipation from 
the oppressive foreign yokes. The 
multifarious and at times mealy- 
mouthed_ragtrictions put on the work- 
ing of thepress to curb its legitimate 
activities and prevent it from playing 
its due and rightful role in informing 


public opinion with facts and figures 
relating to the administration of the 
country by the ruling masters, could 
not, in fact, supress its vigour and 
voice although there were temporary 
and spasmodic suspensions of publi- 
cation of newspapers in different parts 
of the country. 


Professor Aurobindo Mazumdar, 
Head of the Department of Journal- 
ism, Gauhati University, researched 
into the press archives and Freedom 
struggle and has presented a compre- 
hensive picture of the state of the 
press and its working, especially dur- 
ing the period 1937-42, when the 
Indian National Congress Party spear- 
heading the Independence movement, 
had assumed office in some states of 
country, culminating in the 1942 
August agitation demanding the Brit- 
ish to ' Quit India '. The book is a 
heavily documented one - judgements 
of the presiding magistrates and of the 
judges of High Courts sitting in appeal 
against them, have been reproduced 
in extenso, in cases of sedition and 
other alledged offences with which the 
editors, publishers and printers of 
newspapers and magazines were 
charged on some pretext or the other. 
Students of journalism and working 
journalists will do well to imbibe the 
zealous independence of spirit and the 
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unswerving devotion to professional 
conduct and ethics evinced by the 
stalwarts in the field of yester years, 
when the country was in a tumultous 
ferment for freedom and the safety, 
security and continued existence of 
newspapers were always at stake and 
in a perilous state, and to emulate the 
examples of those patriotic and profes- 
sionally immaculate and ideal for- 
bears. The book is larded with too 
much material which could have been 
preudently pruned without loss of its 
value and objectives. 


Pothukuchi 
Name of the Book SHRI 
NARAYANA GURU. Author : Dr. K. 


Sreenivasan - Price Rs. 120 For copies 
Jayasree publications Parvati Nagar, 
Kowdiar - Trivandrum - 695 003. 


This book is an inspiring biogra- 
phy of late Sri Narayana Guru a Saint 
, Philosopher, Humanist, poet and a 
successful social reformer, who lived 
upto his principles and precepts, and 
who won encomies from Romain Rol- 
land, Mahatma Gandhi, and Rabindra 
Nath Tagore. To him " service is the 
one religion and love the only one God 
of mankind ". Though an Advaitin. He 
is nota " Mayavadin ". He crusaded 
against untouchability, casteism and 
addiction to liquor. He worked for the 
upliftment of the down - trodden espe- 
cially ezhave community, freed women 
from bondage, brought out reforms in 
law of inheritance and marriage ritu- 
als, obsequies and temple worship. He 
founded an order of Sanyasins under 
the name of S.N.D.D. Yogam. All these 
achievements deified him, and we see 
small shrvines of Sri Guru through out 
Kerala. 


This work of sixteen chapters 
gives a detailed sketch of the Guru's 
life and achievements. Guru's conver- 
sations with. Mahatma Gandhi and 
others are instructive. Chapter Twelve 
is most valuable in that it contains on 
elegant English translation in metre, of 
twelve of Swami's minor poems in 
Malayalam and Sanskrit, and these 
elevate our souls to higher realms. All 
these poems, full of imagery and philo- 
sophic thoughts do animate our souls. 
" A spotted leopard skin surrounds, 
his form of tender bloom ". " Within 
the self he dances, say and Dance 
cobra dance ! Thy sorrow seek and 
witness the bliss of grace in wild dis- 
play. Dance Cobra dance " is one of 
the verses from a poem entitled “ Kun- 
dalini Pattra " Need it be said that we 
recommend this book to all Indian 
patriots, youth and lovers of poesy 
also. 


B.K. Rao 


Name of the Book : RADHA 
KRISHNA POEMS ON DIVINE LOVE 
Author : B. Indira Kumari ( Am- 
maladinne ). Pages : 64, Price : not 
mentioned. 


Radha is an embodiment of love. 
The quintessence of her life consists of 
her divine love for Krishna. Their's is 
an eternal love. Radha surrenders 
herself to Lord Krishna and their love 
story is immortal and ever-fresh in our 
memories. As the’ Upanishads state, 
" God manifests Himself in immortal 
forms of joy." That joy is love's ulti- 
mate\expression. Vivekananda says, “ 
Lovers may be a thousand miles away 
from each other, but their love does 
not die, and will never produce any 
painful reaction. “ This is true and 
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self-less love. This love is also depicted 
by spiritualists as the " Atma " seeking 
communion with the “ Paramatma " 
which is the ultimate expression of the 
love of God and achievement of the 
highest bliss. This is the hidden con- 
cept of Radha Krishna's love. There is 
a.deep spiritual message in it. 


As long as Gopala is away from 
her, Radha feels the pangs of separa- 
tion. But, when He is with her, she 
expresses her anger, jealousy, sorrow, 
anxiety and a desire to monopolise His 
love ! " Radha Krishna poems on Di- 
vine Love " by B. Indira Kumari pres- 
ents before our mind's eye all these 
scenes of pain and pleasure in a pic- 
tureque manner. 


The poetess has succeeded in 
describing all these various aspects of 
Divine Love, in her poetic rendering. 
The two - line stanzas which end with 
rhyming words sound a musical note. 
Her description of the river Yamuna, 
the village belles - Gopikas, and the 
magic of the flute of the Lord incar- 
nate, add a magical touch to the 
poems. 


In the later part of the book, the 
Hindu belief of the ' Atma ' seeking the 
' Paramatma' and finally merging in 
Him is very aptly portrayed by the 
poetess. Krishna's explanation to 
Radha’'s doubts about the very exis- 
tence of the ' Being ' touches our 
hearts. He reaffirms," The everlasting 
Truth, no doubt, I am. This reminds 
us that He himself is the creator as 
well as the destroyer. Everything cre- 
ated by Him ultimately reaches His 
feet. Pramoda, a Gopika finds " an 
effulgent light from Radha going up- 
wards. “ Thus Radha's soul was 


merged into Lord Krishna and Pra- 
moda felt greatly relieved. 


Y. Satya Sree 


Name of the Book SHRI 
SANKARACHARYA. Author of the 
original English : Dr. Indusekhara 
Sastry. Translated in Telugu by Shri 
P.S. Sundaram. No. of pages : 152, 
Price : Rs 36. 


At no time in human history 
could a publication on Sankara be- 
come superfluous. The treasure-hunt 
is inexhaustible. Biographers, Histori- 
ans, Economic analysts, Social Scien- 
tists, Religious Reformers and Linguis- 
tis would ever find Sankara an unfa- 
thomable sea of thought, perception 
and logic. 


This book, based on the English 
version of Shri. M. Indusekhara Sas- 
try, is rendered true to the promise in 
the preface, into chaste Telugu com- 
bining the beauty of biography with 
the sensitivity of perception. 


Shri Sundaram, a man of letters 
has proved that a reading on Sankara 
is a reclamation of the deserter to 
faith. He has consistently maintained 
the narrative in lucid and simple style, 
gripping in interest and absorbing in 
thought. Padmapadacharya’s Recital 
itself is scintillating. Shri sundaram's 
Telugu version is superbly sober. 


Starting from Sanandana's meet, 
the birth of Sankara in Kaladi, the 
noble resignation of his mother to his 
renunciation, the ' Sishrusha ' to Gov- 
indacharya the verbal duel with Man- 
dana Mishra, the intellectual combat 
with Bharathi, the advent of Thotaka 
and Hasthamalaka into his 
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Sishyaparunmpara, the Kapalika epi- 
sode, the demise of his mother, the 
Krakucha and the Navagupta con- 
spiracies, his ascent to " Sarvagrnatha 
Peetha ", and finally telescoping into a 
short discourse on the future of hu- 
man civilisation, the book is rendered 
Teadable, leaving a long, lingering 
impact on the devotee's mind. 


If Action is existence and sound 
is sense and silence, the Acharya's 
preaching of the Quintessence of " 
Shristhi ". " Sthithi " and " Laya" 
embodied in that sublime silence of 
Ages is faithfully portrayed by the 
author. Dedication to " Brahma Kadig- 
ina Padam " is the life - line of this 
book. Shri Sundaram is indeed 
blessed by his literary wash of the 
sacred fleet of Acharya as an ani- 
mated author - Brahma 
me thaanaye'. 


The print and the get-up of the 
publication are as good as its moder- 
ate price. The ' Printer's Devil ' is no 
where seen except on page 2 which 
promptly caught the eye of the author 
himself. 


Prof. BH. Sankarnarayan 


TELUGU AND ENGLISH 


KORADA RAMAKRISHNAYYA 
CENTENARY FESTSCHRIFT : Com- 
Dicu..cration Volume, published by Sita 
Trust, ' Sita Nivas', 48-9-16 Dwaraka- 
Nagar, Visakhapatnam - 530 016. 


The year 1991-92 saw the cen- 
tenary celebrations of Korada 
Ramakrishnayya, the academician - 
Scholar - savant of Telugu. The cele- 
brations were sponsored by the 
Susarla International Foundation, 
Ilinois, U.S.A. and a commemoration 


eE 
E E 
a 


volume issued. A number of centres of 
higher education not only in Andhra 
but in distant Varanasi and Bangalore 
held meetings and seminars on the 
savant's work. The commemoration 
volume was released by another 
scholar savant, the Hon'ble Prime 
Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao on 30th 
November 1992 at New Delhi. 


In the first thirty-nine pages Dr. 
Tirumala Ramachandra has scintil- 
latingly narrated the lineage and bio- 
graphical account of Ramakrishnayya. 
Then follows, in the next forty pages, 
the reprinting of Korada Ramachandra 
Sastry's Upamaavali and Unmatia 
Raghavamu. Upamaavali is in San- 
skrit and a feast of creative imagina- 
tion. Unmatia Raghavamu is a relish- 
able Telugu rendering of Bhaskara 
Kavi's Sanskrit work of the same 
name. 


In the next 145 pages follow the 
reprinting of some twenty-nine impor- 
tant articles of Ramakrishnayya. It is a 
treasure. Each article is a mine of 
information, with appropriate compo- 
sition and judicious assessment. Edu- 
cative and enlightening, the total 
impact of these is one of sweetness 
and light. It is good these are brought 
together and made available to the 
readers in one place. 


The next sheaf of eleven articles 
under the caption “ Smrtyanjali “ are 
generally appreciative in nature of the 
savant's work. Within this frame some 
reminesce, some explore and others 
document. C. Narayana Reddy, Nan- 
duri Ramakrishnamacharya, Gunturu 
Seshendra Sarma, Kolavennu Ma- 
layavasini Rachapalem Chan- 
drasekhara- Reddy, Inac, Salva Krish- 
namurthy, Ramavarapu Sarat Babu 
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and Budaraju Radhakrishna have 
contributed to this section. 


The rest of the Telugu section is 
divided into three categories namely 
Language, Literature and Culture. 


Among the articles on Language 
Bhadriraju Krishnamurthy's " Tikkana 
Padaprayoga Kosamu " stresses the 
importance of the history of each word 
and the need for such word-index 
works. Considering the language as- 
pect of Nannchoda's Kumarasambhava 
L.B. Sankara Rao irrefutably places 
the work between Nannaya and 
Tikkana. Dr. T. Donappa, carrying all 
his scholarship ever so lightly enter- 
tains the reader with the fourfold his- 
tory of the word ” saani " in his article 
" Telugu Sani Kahani ". K. Sarvottama 
Rao touches upon the " ragades " both 
in Kannada and Telugu. Dwarakanath 
Sastry writes about Marepalli Rama- 
chardra Sastry'’s " Nudikadali " 
( Ocean, of words ) a lexicon of indige- 
nous Telugu words. K. Ramanjaneyulu 
details the various stages of compling 
a lexicon. 


A major chunk of space, natu- 
rally, goes to literary criticism with 
some thirty contributions on various 
topics. Constraint of space does not 
permit the reviewer to deal with them 
all but to resort to a select mentioning 
of some names. Salaka Raghunatha 
Sarma, Yasoda Reddy, Mudigonda 
Veerabhadra Sastry, P.L. Srinivasa 
Reddy, Yamijala Padmanabhaswamy, 
Anantapadmanabha Rao, Sardesai 
Tirumala Rao, P.S.R. Appa Rao, 
buddanna, K. Kamala, Vedula Subrah- 
manya Sastry, Uma Ramarao, Supras- 
annacharya, Bhimsen Nirmal, Obi 
Reddy, Akkiraju Ramakanta Rao and 
a host of others have contributed to 


this section. Buddanna's article on 
" gazhal ” and Suprassana's article on 
the " Splendour of Sanskrit Scholar- 
ship at Orugallu " are interesting. 


The section under " Samskriti " 
( culture ) contains about twenty ar- 
ticles. Prabhat Ranjan Sarkar's " San- 
gacchadhwam ", Palle Nagamani's 
" Vairabhakti " Kartikeya Sarma's ar- 
ticle on the various aspects of temple- 
construction at Alampur, R.Sesha Sas- 
try's write - up on" Hero Stones " are 
interesting. Vempati China Satyam 
projects the" Bhomi Charis " and 
" Akasike Charis " of Bharata as the 
salient features of Kuchipudi dance. 
While B.V.S.S. Mani gives a history of 
the Kanchi Kamakoti Peetham assign- 
ing Adi Sankara to 509 B.C. - 476 B.C. 
Cheemakirti Seshagiri Rao suggests a 
reappraisal of Adi Sankara's date and 
assigns him to the 6th century A.D. 


Among the twenty articles in the 
English section three are reproduc- 
tions of Ramakrishnayya's articles, 
namely (1) Telugu Language and 
Paisachi Prakrit, (2) Telugu Literature 
Out of the Telugu Country and (3) A 
Common Literary and Prosodial Tradi- 
tion in south Indian Languages. The 
rest of the articles are divided, as 
before, on the lines of Language, Lit- 
erature and Culture. In the opening 
article Korada Mahadeva Sastry, the 
prime mover of the present effort and 
the savant's son, reminisces about his 
student days at Calcutta detailing the 
encouragement he has received from 
Suniti Kumar Chatterjee and other 
professors. G.K. Panikkar speaks of 
the Telugu-speaking people of Kerala 
and pleads for an immediate socio- 
logical and linguistic study of such 
communities outside Andhra Pradesh. 
" Two problems in Dialectology " by 
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V.I. Subramanyam, " Grammaticalisa- 
tionof contest ", The Domain of Deixis" 
by E. Annamalai, and " Syntactic 
convergency in Central Indian Lan- 
guages " by B. Ramakrishna Reddy are 
thoughtful professional articles on 
language. G.V.S.R. Krishnamurthy 
examines naming of flora in Telugu in 
an article of the same name. It has to 
be pointed out ' Kadapacettu ' is not 
named after the place-name Kapa 
( Cuddapah ). It is a variant of kadim- 
ichettu with “pa " displacing " rha " 
(Kadamba Skt - Kadama Tel - Kadapa/ 
Kadimi ). T. Koteswara Rao explores 
the kinematics of Rasa with Santa as 
the still point in his article " Rasa - 
The Mystic Diamond ". G.R. Achuta 
Rama Raju's " Dramatist Saga from 
Korada to Gurazada ", T. Suseela's " 
Tragic Plays in Telugu " touch upon 
Telugu literature. Korada Suryanar- 
ayan in his article " Paninian Gram- 
mer and computer Science " leads us 
to the computer age. " On the nomen- 
clature "© " Samskrita ", " Prithviraj 
Rasso ", " Ekam Sad Vipraa Bahudha 
Vadanti", " Hinduism - Its relevance to 
the Present ", " Our Eternal Heritage ", 
" Avatar Mehar Baba " are the other 
articles catering to a wide range of 
tastes. 


Given at the end of the volume 
are the names and addresses of he 
contributors inTelugu. 


A deeply satisfying volume with 
thoughtful content worth preserving 
both for the student and scholar. 
Printing and get-up are good. 


Dr. Salva Krishnamurthy 
SANSKRIT 


DEVI SATAKAM : Devotional 
poems in Sanskrit - by K.V. Sankara 


Subrahmanyam ( Published by the 
author at Sri Sai Sadanam, Behind 
Canara Bank, Cantonment, Bėllary - 
583104 ),Price : not mentioned. 


A mere academic background in 
Sanskrit and or nominal exposure to it 
obtained through various slokas will 
not suffice if one were to do justice to 
the job of reviewing the contents of a 
book such as this. 


Having said this, one can't but 
marvel at the devotion, dedication and 
felicity in use of Sanskrit which Shri 
K.V. Sankara Subrahmanyam has 
brought to bear in the writing of these 
108 verses in praise of the Shakti. A 
cursory glance at some of the verses 
convinces one that the structure of the 
verses and the words used, are such 
that the verses can be put to effective 
use during pujas and bhajans. 


The book includes a benediction 
from the Sankara Mutt at Kancheepu- 
ram. It has been divided into twelve 
parts of nine stanzas each - with each 
stanza having four lines. As one who 
has had the privilege of reviewing the 
other work of Subrahmanyam, viz, 
Parapaarjjaat ( containing the author's 
translation into Hindi of poems of 
Thomas Gray and others ) and haveing 
thus obtained an idea about the au- 
thors command over Sanskrit and 
Sanskritized Hindi, this writer feels 
that Subrahmanyam has the potential 
to do some reverse translation, i.e. of 
this Devi Satakam into English ( and, 
of course, in Hindi ). For the present, 
however, the ' essence ' of each of the 
stanzas can be given in English, and 
appended to this publication, for the 
benefit of the devotees all over India. 


V. Subrahmanian 
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TRIPLE STREAM 


ILV. CHALAPATI RAO 


Ever since the archaelogical 
finds and the objective western schol- 
ars opened our eyes to the fact that 
there was such a great period in In- 
dian history which was dominated by 
one of the greatest and prepossessing 
personalities the world has ever seen - 
Gautam Buddha - we became more 
proud of our cultural and spiritual 
heritage. We rejoice in the appeal of 
the Tatagatha and his timeless mes- 
sage of love, compassion, tolerance, 
unity, renunciation and selfless serv- 
ice, and feel thrilled at the discovery 
that our nation even as long ago as 
nearly 2500 years in the hoary past 
became. the beacon of spirituality and 


a centre for a wide and rich cultural. 


_ diffusion iy..countries far and near - 
.; Burma, Ceylon, China, Tibet, Japan. 

“Indonesia, Bhutan, Maiasia, Thailand, 

acA etc., The standard-bearers of 
~ Titdja's culture are not military ‘heroes, 
‘Monarchs, ‘muiti-millionaires and po- 
litical personages but sages and saints 
like Valmiki, Vyasa, Buddha, Sankara 
and their ilk. 


Swamy Vivekananda in his let- 
ters and discourses has repeatedly 
asserted that modern India is in dire 
need of assimilating the great intellect 
of Sankara and the great heart of 
Buddha. He considers him as the 
embodiment of the highest ideal of 
Karma Yogi. He even went to the ex- 
tent of declaring that India needs 
Buddhas by the hundred. Sankara 
himself paid the highest tribute to 
Buddha by rating him " Yoginam 
Chakravartin " ( The king of kings 
among sages ). Though he renounced 
the throne of Kapila Vastu, he remains 
enthroned in the hearts of the people. 
The prince of a little state became the 
emperor of the spiritual world. 


In this fast - moving, time-con- 
strained world of today poised for a 
quantum leap into the 21st century 
one can hardly imagine how bare- 
footed men like Buddha, Sankara and 
their disciples could set on foot to trek 
this vast sub-continent. The Buddhist 
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missionaries even crossed the ocasns 
in home-built vessels to spread the 
light of their message to the far cor- 
ners of the world. But for the valid and 
verifiable evidence of the work and 
words of Buddha preserved for poster- 


ity, one would have scarcely“ believed” 


that such a man of phenomienal ap- 


peal to the masses and the classes ° 


alike had actually lived and moved 
among: the mortals of ‘this-planet of 
dust and smoke. 


At the age of 29 Gautama re- 
nounced ‘all worldly pleasures includ- 
ing the luxuries of princely life and the 
blameless joys of the life of a house- 
holder and went out to explore the 
meaning of life and the cause of suffer- 
ing. In other words he undertook a 
daring, spiritual advanture to’ pene- 
trate the painted veil of appearance 
and get in touch with’ Reality. At first 
he searched for a Guru to guide’ him. 
He found none up to the mark. Then 
he resolved to seek the Truth’ all by 
himself, i 

He went: from: eee i. Bud- 
dha Gaya and practiced austeritics 
until he became extremely weak - SO 
weak that one day he fainted and fell 
down. ‘Having | realised the futility of 
torturing his body. and mind, which 
are the only instruments with, which 
one could attain realisation, he went 
into the village and accepted a bowl of 
seetened milk from Sujata, a village 


girl. 
banyan tree with determination not to 
rise till he realised the Truth? Because 
of the rigorous discipline he had al- 
ready undergone for six years and the 
present resolution to seek it out, he 
could meditate and plunge deeper and 


In the evening he sat under a 


deeper into the inner recesses of the 
mind. During the fourth watch of the 
night he attained Enlightement - the 
highest. Truth. Gautama became the 
Buddha, 


Having spent seven weeks in his 
state of ineffable joy germinating from 
liberation at Buddha Gaya, he decided 
to share his joy and supreme knowl- 
edge with the people " out of compas- 
" He preached his Middle Path, a 
golden. mean between austerity. and 


sion 


indulgence. His key-word was 
' Samyak .' which includes right 
thought,- right speech. andi . right .ac- 


tion, His ' Eight-fold path "was across 
between '-PREYAS ' ¢ that which:is 
pleasant ) and ' SREYAS ' ( that which 
is good )! His preachings aré contained 
in ‘Dhammia Pada ' which consists of 


428 préceptorial sayings arranged 


under 28 Sargas | in Pali language 
which was spoken by the common. 
man, He “spoke. in the Janguage. and 
dialect, of. the. people ~ not. Sansiil 
which -was the language. ofa handifyl 


‚of the educated elite. ~ 9... 4 ae 


There was no mystici$m or meta- 


physics or hocus pocus in what Bud- 
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dha preached. It was singularly free 
from philosophical clap-trap. It was 
pure common sense ennobled by deep 
meditation. What is the cause of 
human suffering? Is there a remedy for 
it? We need not go to any ponderous 
tomes of philosophy or theology for an 
answer to this vexing and perpleassing 


question. It is so because man lacks” 


self-control and lets his desires con- 
sume his judgement and the concern 
for the weifare of his fellow humans, 
thinking that his five senses are more 
important than the ten command- 
ments of right conduct. That man is 
the architect of his own [ate is trite but 
true. If he sows the right kind of seed 
in fertile soil, he will reap a rich har- 
vest. If he sows the wind, he will reap 
the whirl wind! What man needs is ' 
Samyak " - self -restraint. He should 
look within for the cause of misery as 
well as its cure. 


Buddha knew that a majority of 
the so-called religious men were Nay- 


agaras of words and Saharas of real 


spirituality. So he did not attach any 
importance to philosophical discourses 
and interminable: debates. He carved 
at violence, ritualism, casteism and 
other divisive forces - not with a 
butcher's knife but with a surgeon's 
scalpel. 


Till he died as an octogenarian 
he remained a rationalist and .out-and- 
out a humanist. As he was on his 
death bed, Ananda his first disciple 
cried in despair " Who will show us 
the path hereafter, for the light is 
going out ! ". Buddha comforted him 
saying “Why do you think the light is 
going? Be a lamp unto yourself ". Thus 
His final message wds that every man 
should light his own lamp - using the 
oil of self-effort and the wick of self- 
control. What is expected from us is 
neither unworldliness nor other- 
worldliness but better worldlinesss. 


SUBSCRIBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS ! PLEASE NOTE ! 


Business correspondence relating to subscriptions, advertise- 
ments, change of address, non - receipt ‘of the journal and such 


. matters is to be addressed to 


Secretary, 
Triveni Foundation — 
401, Siva Sakti Apartments 


5 Barkatpura, Hyderabad - 500 027. 


~ Articles and other contributions are to be sent’ to. 


Prof, I. V. ‘Chalapati Rao 
, Editor, Triveni , ; 


Aay, 
Hyderabad -500 044. ° 
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BUDDHA 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


Let me tell you in conclusion a 
few words about one man who actually 
carried this teaching of Karma-yoga 
into practice. That man is Buddha. He 


is the one man who ever carried this 


into perfect practice. All the prophets 
of the world, except Buddha, had ex- 
ternal motives to move them to unsel- 
fish action. The prophets of the world, 
with this single exception, may be di- 
vided into two sets, one set holding 
that they are incarnations of God the 
other set holding that they are only 
messengers from God; and both draw 
their impetus for work from outside, 
expect reward from outside, however 
highly spiritual may be the language 
they use. But Buddha is the only 
prophet who said, ' I do not care to 
know your various theories about God. 
What is the use of discussing all the 
subtle doctrines about the soul ? Do 
good and be good. And this will take 


you to freedom and to whatever truth - 


there is.’ 


He was, in the conduct of his life, 
absolutely without personal motives; 
and what man worked more than he ? 
Show me in history one character who 
has soared so high above all. The 
whole human race has produced but 
one such character, such high philoso- 


yel had the deepest sympathy for the 
lowest of animals, and never put forth 
any claims for himself. He is the ideal 
Karma-yogi, acting entirely without 
motive, and the history of humanity 
shows him to have been the greatest 
man ever born; beyond compare the 
greatest combination of heart and 
brain that ever existed, the greatest 
soul-power that has ever been thani- 
fested. 


He is the first great reformer the 
world has seen. He was the first who 
dared to say, ‘Believe not because 
some old manuscripts are produced. 
believe not because it is your national 
belief, because you have been made to 
believe it from your childhood; but 
reason it all out, and after you have 
analysed it, then, if you find that it will 
do good to one and all, believe it, live 
up to it, and help others to live up to 
it.’ He works best who works without 
any motive, neither for money, nor for 
fame, nor for anything, else; and when 
a man can do that, he will be a Bud- 
dha, and out of him will come the 
power to work .in such ‘a manner as 
will transform the world. This man 
represents the very highest ideal of 
Karma-yoga. “ioe ; 
(The Complete Works of Vivekananda, 
Vol. -1 Eleventh-Edition, pp. 116-18) 
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BUDDHIST VESTIGES OF ANDHRADESA 


Dr. I.K. SARMA 


Buddhism appears to have had 
its roots in Andhradesa right from the 
times of the Master. In no other part of 
India, one can find such a close con- 
centration of Buddhist remains, dat- 
able from Mauryan period to second- 
third centuries A.D. and continued, 
except in a few cases, till the late 
medieval times. A more recent study 
has revealed that a total of 91-impor- 
tant Buddhist settlements existed in 
Andhradesa. 'A brief review of the liter- 
ary and traditional accounts connected 
with the rise and spread of Buddhism 
in ancient Andhra, is provided here 
before the recent archaeological evi- 
dences are dilated upon. 


Literary and Traditional Accounts 


The literary accounts, detailing 
(1) the mention of Buddha's visit to 
Andhra by Hieun Tsang, (2) the Jataka 
story relating to Buddha's previous 
birth as Sumedha in the city of ‘Sri 
Dhanyakataka’, (3) the great ascetic 
Bavari despatching the disciples 
(Dhamma-Padatta. Katha) from Mulaka 
to Rajagrha, to meet Buddha echo. the 
great. importance ‚and ‚sacredness at- 
tached to Andhradesa as an early seat 
of Buddhism. The spread of Theravada 
doctrine into the Andhra region might 


È 


not be a mere surmise. Mahasang- 
hikas made a dent into Andhra under 
the Mauryan patronage. Missionaries . 
have been sent to several places and 
there appears to be some sequential 
order in their despatch. The places are 
Kashmira-Gandhara; Mahisamandala- 
Vanavasi; Aparanta-Maharatha, Yona; 
Himavanta; Suvannabhumi and Tam- 
bapanni. According to Mahavamsa, 
Moggaliputta sent five theras to Tam- 
bapamni; (1) Mahadeva to Mahisha- 
mandala; (2) Rakhita to Vanavasi; 
another Rakhita to Aparanta and a 
Maha-Rakhita to an unknown country. 
This took place after the Pataliputra 
Council (Third Buddhist meet). Tam- 
bapamni is regarded by some as the 
area where river Tamraparni flows and 
Mahisamandala is not Mysore but in 
Godavari-Krishna region. Here the 
inclusion of ’Mahisamandala’ is of 
great significance. Ptolemy's Maisolia 
might be its capital. This was a re- 
nowned exit port on the east coast. 
The name ‘Maisolia' might have, in 
course of time, become Masulipat- 
tanam. This is perhaps the ‘Mucil- 
indanagara’ referred to in Mahavamsa 
(ch. 36, p. 144) as P.S. Sastry ° would 
have us believe. It may not be without 
significance that the episode of Nee 
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amucalinda’ protecting Buddha from a 
great storm, soon after the enlighten- 
ment, became a prolific theme in the 
Godavari - Krishna valley Buddhist art 
and this depiction spread far and 
wide. The’ route was coastal as well as 
inland and we find Mahanaviikas 
mentioned in the inscriptions at Ghan- 
tasala (Kantakossala), and Ma- 
hanagaparvata (Guntupalle). The 
Buddhist monks and missionaries 
moved through this Maisolia port to 
South-East Asia and Srilanka. Helmut 
Hoffman,* a German Scholar, who 
studied Kalacakratantra says: "It 
seems to me, there cannot. be the 
slightest doubt, that Buddha was 
supposed to have preached the Man- 
trayana in general, and specially the 
Kalacakra Mula Tantra at the well 
known and famous Slupa of 
Dhanyakataka. Buddha's pronounce- 
ment of the third vehicle is expressly 
paralleled with the “Second turning of 
the wheel that of the Mahayana” or 
"perfection of wisdom on the mountain 
Grdhrakuta in Magadha." 


This happened on Vaisakha pur- 
nima day and the Tibetan tradition 
has, therefore, shifted the anniversary 
of Buddha to the month of Jyeshtha 
instead of Vaisakha. Accordingly, the 
birth of Buddha was taken to be Jye- 
shtha. Suddha Saptami day, Enlight- 
enment and Parinirvana on Jyeshta 
Su. Pumima and Dharmacakraparavar- 
tana. on Sravana Sukla Chaturdhi’. 
This is at variance. with the Sthavira 
tradition ; according’ to which, the 
ae ae oa ee and Parinirvana 

all on Vaisakha Pournami and the 
hakra Pravartana.being on 
Pi Paurnami at Sarnath. 
‘Kathavatthu and Abhidhamma Pitaka 
speak of andhaka hegemony extending 


. Besides Amaravati, 
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upto Magadha, (andhakavinda, near 
Magadha, andhakavana near Sra- 
vasti), the various schools of Andhaka 
monks and the specific inclusion of 
Dhamnakada among these places 
leave no doubt of the pre-Asokan base 
of Buddhism in ancient Andhra. 
Dhamnakada or Kata literally means a 
sacred sthana of Buddhadhamma. 
Bhimarama in 
Chebrolu in dt. Guntur; Kshirarama in 
Palakollu dt. West Godavari; 
Bhimarama, in Samalkot Bhimavaram 
and Draksharama (Bhimesvaram) in 
dt. East Godavari are among the five 
aramakshetras of Andhra. Though 
they are predominently Saiva from the 
early historical period, Buddhist base 
at these sthanas is of greater antiquity 
and remains to be archaeologically 
probed into. 


In this context, the aramas 
which flourished during Buddha's life- 
time like the Goshilarama, Kukku 
tarama, and Pavariarama all at Kau- 
sambi, Veluvanarama and Jivikarama 
at Rajagriha; Ambapalikarama of Sra- 
vasti, are interestingly enough associ- 
ated with the traders Sreshthis and nt 
gamas who patronised the Buddhist 
Samghas. The Dhamna Kada goshtht 
appears, in all probability, contempo- 
rary to these aramas of Magadha and 
Uttarapatha. An inscribed stele from 
the Mahachaitya site of Amaravati, 
picturised these Viharas and places 
intimately connected to Buddha's life. 
In this unique depiction Dhamnakada 
Viharas are portrayed very. realistically 
with the river Krishna turning ‘north- 


‘wards. Buddha's presence is symboli- 


cally shown in the form of Padas.and 
Padma along the river course. The 
close association of -Andhaka monks 
and merchants with Magadha is well 


iil 
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attested to by the early ‘inscriptions 
found from the Mahachaitya site at 
Amaravati. It might be noted that in 
the contiguous Orissa, (Jaugada and 
Dhauli), Buddhism existed before the 
times of Asoka. In recent years, like 
Dhanyakataka, Sannati in Gulbarga 
district of North Karnataka revealed 
the ‘existence of Buddhist stupas, -with 
N.B.P. ware and Asokan edicts on a 
unique Steler (Rock Edicts, XII and 
XIV and special Edicts - I and II) prove 
beyond doubt that Central Andhra- 
kamataka remained highly significant 
during the Mauryan phase.” 


It is a formidable task, however, 
to describe all the Buddhist sites of 
Andhra. Here I shall. provide a list. of 
selected ones. with. emphasis on more 
recently discovered, examples which 
are excavated. 


(A) Mauryan (Hinayana Phase) 


l. Amaravati (Guntur) Structural 
Stupas and monasteries of brick. 

An Asokan: pillar edict part, pol- 
-ished Inscribed granite uprights 

of the earliest period along with 

the highly polished pottery 
_called Northern Black Polished 
ware, Stone rajilling at the Ma- 
hachaitya cf the Mauryan date. 


2. Bhattiprolu’ (Guntur): Earliest 
phase of the -Stupa of the 
Mauryan period: with Buddha 
dhatu placed in the reliquaries of 
Mauryan date. 


3. Vaddamanu (Guntur) <@érliest of 
the Stupå on the Hill top’and’an 
‘inscribed réck brow on‘a water- 
, trough ‘of the Mauryan period. - 


ty -Garikapadu. (Krishna Dist.) Brick 


“Stupa and.-Vihara. ; 


5. Guntupalle (West Godavari) 
Rock-cut Vrita Caityas. 


6. Rampa Errampalem ‘(East Gor 
davari) Rock-cut. Stupas and 
cells. 


(B) Post-Mauryan: but Pre-Chris- 
tian (Hinayana Phase). 


Apart from the above sites. which 
continue. till later ‘periods, other no- 
table examples with early Buddhist 
remains and. basally non-Mahayana 
sites, dated to second century. B.C. 
are : 


i. Jaggayyapeta (dt: Krishna) Stru- 
- ctural Stupas and. Chaityas. 


2. Sankaram (Visakhapatnam), 
besides monolithic Stupas and 
rock cut Vihara cels, later brick 
Chaityas, etc. 


3. Kapavaram (East SOAN TA) 
Rock-cut as well as open air 
structural establishments which 
remain to be excavated. .- 


4. Ramaithirtham, Salihundam and 
Calingapatnam (Srikakulam) 
besides Viharas and Stupas ‘of 
the early period, medieval. Vajra- 
_ yana phase is extant at the for- 
mer. site as well’ ås at 
Ramathirtham, district. Vizian- 
agaram. 


t RA 


5... Dhulikatta ‘and-Kotalingala,(Dist. 


Karimnagar), .Stupas provide 
here an exclusive -Hinayana 
Phase during secand, century 
B.C, and continue to SSS, upto 
 2nd-3rd ċenturles A.D.“ 


6. . Kondapur ; (Medak), Earliest 
. structural Stupas of. brick. « 


7.  ~Chandavaram’ (dt. eae 
Structural Stupas of brick. » — 
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8. Kesanapalli (Guntur), structural 
Stupas of brick. 


(C) Later Satavahana and Ik- 
shvaku periods (Mahayana). 


All the above mentioned sites 
have witnessed a rich flourishing art 
phase during the post-Christian period 
tight upto early medieval times. The 
main Ikshvaku city based at Sripar- 
vata Vijayapuri was of international 
importance not only as a Buddhist 
centre with several Mahayana sects 
(Purva-Aparasaila) and aligned Viha 
ras and Chaifyas. As a result of large 
scale archaeological excavations sev- 
eral scroes of Buddhist establishments 
were brought to light, and presently 
the historic hill of Nagarjuna Konda 
has a unique Island Museum of Bud- 
dhist art, with architectural models, 
transplanted Maha Stupa, Viharas and 
Bodhigrihas. The Museum on the hill 
is first of its kind in Asia. In recent 
years an important Buddhist site was 
excavated at Adpur,® in Cuddapah dis- 
trict. The finds from this site as well as 
Pushpagiri 7 and Peddacapalli are 
noteworthy. The inscriptional evi- 
dences at Siddulagavulu rock-shelters 
near Ketavaram (Dist. Kurnool) where 
a large habitation site of an early his- 
toric period are important in this con- 
text. The existence of early Buddhism 
in the Rayalaseema area is certain but 


its nature and historical associations 
-have not been property studied in clear 


archaeological perspective as in the 


; coastal Andhra. 3 


- 


` +» Several Carty Pieiprica s Bites: with 
inscribed pottery and brick structures 
were located in Add@anki Taluk ® (Dist. 
Prakasam). Among them the most 
conspicuous is an extensive Buddhist 
site at Kukutlapalli. 


‘of the Ma 


The earliest Buddhist wave in 
the Rayalasima area was undoubtedly 
of the Asokan times. Near Bellary and 
falling in line with Erragudi (Suvar- 
nagir) and the damaged Rajulamanda- 
giri Edicts (all in dt. Kumool) are the 
Minor Rock-Edicts found recently at 
Udegolam and Nittur. They indicate 
the crucial importance of the area 
during the Asokan period. The spread 
of this early Buddhism to Karnataka, 
like the second wave during the later 
Satavahana period, was through in- 
land route Prakasam-Kurnool, along 
the upper reaches of Krishna-Tun- 
gabhadra cross country. Andhra was 
within (Anta) the Mauryan empire. The 
Mauryan trade backed by this early 
spread of Buddhism touched the long 
East Coast of Andhra-Tamilnadu on 
way to Srilanka. The unique evidences 
of NBP and punch-marked silver coins 
obtained from the foundations of the 
stupas of Godige and Anuradhapura, 
Vijithapura citadel in Srilanka, fortify 
the literary evidences from Ma- 
havamsa about the despatch of Bodhi 
Vriksha sapling to Simhala by the 
Mauryan emperor in a traditional 
manner. In the light of more recent 
Srilankan evidences, we are on firmer 
grounds to say that Hinayana Bud- 
‘dhism of Magadha reached Andhra 
and thenceforth Srilanka and other 
South East Asian territories in succes- 


‘sive waves during the 3rd-1st centu- 


‘Ties B.C. 


As a result of the proselytization 
hika sects as well as — 
Chaitya Vadins from Sriparvata- 
Vijayapuri (Nagarjunakonda) to vari- 
ous centres in Tamilnadu and Sri- 
lanka, other sea-locked lands of South 
East Asia came commercially as well 
religiously closer. From valuable evi- 
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dence it appears to be that cult objects 
like Buddha padas, symbolic represen- 
tations of Buddha, (specially Naga 
Muchilinda, Dharma and Sangha made 
of Palnad lime stone have been physi- 
cally carried over by monks and mis- 
sionaries and installed within the 
Chaityagrihas and pillared halls in 
Srilanka and certain sealocked lands 
of South East Asia. We find sculptures 
and cult objects of Buddhist affiliation 
in many countries like Malaysia, Bali, 
Thailand and Srilanka, more impor- 
tant ones being Jetavana Thupa, 
Anuradhapura, Tantiramalai and Pu- 
ranavihara (Kurungala district), 
Abhayagiri Vihara (Anuradhapura) 
which yielded several lime stone sculp- 
tures, reliquaries and Buddhist images 
very closely modelled after the Amara- 
vati School of Art. Even the bronze 
images of Buddha of the Andhra 
School reached Thailand, Srilanka, 
Celebes and Indonesia (Sulawasi, 
Bronze Buddha). 


D. Stupa at Vengipura : New evi- 
dence i 


After the fall of the Iksvakus, 
the Salankayanas made Vengipura as 
the capital of Andhradesa and contin- 
ued to patronise Buddhism too. A 
Tecently discovered pillar epigraph 
from Guntupalle points out that Nan- 
divarman - II (400 - 430 A.D), had 
caused some donaitons to Buddhist 
Viharas in spite of the fact he was a 
Paramabhagavata and devoted to 
Citrarathasvami, i.e. Suryanarayana. 
Recent excavations carried out under 
my direction at the site called Dhan- 
amdibba, (literally ' mound of wealth '), 
north of the village of Peddavegi re- 
sulted in the discovery of a Buddhist 
Stupa at the spot earlier located by 
Robert Sewell during the year 1888. In 


its central layout the Peddavegi Stupa 
resembles tbe mahastupa of Ghan- 
tasala, District Krishna, dug by Alex- 
ander Rea. A four-line inscription, ° in 
Brahmi characters of 4th century A.D. 
on an octagonal mandapa pillar infact 
refers to a person from Ghantasala, 
who caused the mandapa affiliated to 
the Aparasaila sect. 


Another lime stone pillar 
trimmed and reused as pranala in a 
later phase of the brick temple of 
Vishnu Kundin period, contained two 
inscriptions '° in Brahmi characters of 
2nd century A.D. on its lateral sec- 
tions. Both are incomplete and dam- 
aged too but push back the Buddhist 
base of Vengipura to 2nd century A.D. 
The record refers to a king named 
Kakichika (Rajno kakichikayamaha “ 
(rajasa) " ), and cites certain monks 
and nuns connected to Mahanaga 
parvata i.e. the hill range at Gun- 
tupalle. In the second record this very 
king was stated to have spent ten 
years as an antevasaka, in the Bud- 
dhist Samgha to Vengi. Do we have 
here the origin of the later dynastic 
name Kakati? Was the name ending 
Kaka or kaki denote the daughter as 
in Janaki from Janaka ? Has this 
name of the king connection in any 
way to Kakinada i.e. Kakinadu ? It is 
quite possible then that the toponym 
Kakinada was after the name of 
Kakichi, the ruler of the Peddavegi 
record. All these are interesting to wit. 
Another unique find from the recent 
excavations at Peddavegi is an Intaglio 
of transparent carnelian stone meas- 
uring 2 x 2.6 cm. ovalish and 4.4 mm 
thick. It depicted a youthful Goddess, 
two-handed with a nilotpala in her 
right hand and standing in abhanga. 
She has a turretted crown, silken di- 
aphanous garments, recalling to mind 
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the city Goddess Amba or Durga like 
that from Kapisa or Pushkalavati on 
the gold coins and medals of Scythian 
or Greek origin. She is presiding deity 
of the city of Peddavegi (Vengipura 
devata). 


The Stupa of this place has sev- 
eral features common to the examples 
of North - West India. Together with 
the latest discoveries of a Brahmi 
inscription '! of a Salankayana minis- 
ter named Bhutila from Kausambi (on 
a circular base of a pillar part, now in 
the Allahabad Museum) and a terra- 
cotta sealing of a Salankayana, from 
the excavations at Adam, near Nagpur, 
the ' Salankayanas ' referred to by 
Panini and Patanjali hailed from North 
- West India rose to prominence 
around Kausambi and Vidarbha 
reached Dakshina Kosala and Godav- 
ari - Krishna region and established 
an independent kingdom in 
Andhradesa by the mid 4th century 
A.D. with Vengi as their Capital. They 
were renowned as Vaingeyakas to the 
northern powers. 


Buddhism continued to flourish 
till medieval times at these centres 
though Brahmanical cults came to the 
fore. Many images of Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, besides, Vajrayana icons 
and plaques with mantras are of 
common occurrance at Amaravati, 
Guntupalle, Salihundam, Sankaram 
and Ramathirtham etc. More substan- 


- tial evidence is gathering even on the 
origin of these later Buddhist schools - 


from the Krishna-Godavari valleys. An 
inscription dated to 2nd century A.D. 
now in the Reserve collections of the 
Site Museum at Amaravati (Dist. 
Guntur), contains a reference to the 
installation of an image of Bhagavati 
Pushpatara. Tara is a Sakti of 


Avalokitesvara, from the root tar (to 
cross) and according to Tibetan text 
(tara Dharani) Tara helps to cross the 
" ocean of existence ". The icon-plastic 
depiction of Tara was generally re- 
garded as a later introduction not 
before 6th century A.D. This epigra- 
phical citation from Amaravati be re- 
garded as the earliest known reference 
to the white-coloured Buddhist God- 
dess of the East. '* Another two- 
handed limstone image of Bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara from Ramatirtham vil- 
lage near Cimakurti hills (Dist. 
Prakasam) was assigned to 2nd cen- 
tury A.D. on stylistic grounds which 
recalls the limestone Vajrayana im- 
ages from Amaravati and Ghantasala, 
etc. datable to 5th - 6th century A.D. 
C. Sivarama Murthi '* has published a 
bronze Avalokitesvara (15.2 cm. high) 
from Amaravati now in Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London. Amaravali 
and Buddham have been the centres 
of Bronze icons of Buddha dated to 
early centuries of the Christian era. 
The typical Buddha and Bodhisattva 
images of Amaravati school found their 
way ' to Srilanka, Celebes, Jakarta, 
Vietnam - Champa, all datable to 3rd 
- 5th centuries A.D. 


It may, however, be noted that 
worship of Bodhisattva and Avalokite- 
svara began at Potalaka identified as 
Potarlanka in Divi Taluk of Dist. 
Krishna not far away from Amaravali - 
Bhattiprolu region. We find tara 
stothras and exuberance of the im- 
ages of Goddess Tara, the mother of all 
Buddhas and a companion of Avalo- 
kitesvara known from the early medie- 
val times. The discovery of a rock 
inscription !5 on the face of a huge 
boulder - hewn cave in the eastern 
outskirts of Hyderabad in recent years, 
within Chaitanyapuri area of Hydera- 
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bad city has not only pushed back the 
antiquity of Hyderabad but highlighted 
its historical and religious significance. 
This rock inscription assigned to the 
times of Maharaja Govindaraja Gov- 
indavarman, the founder of the Vish- 
nukundin dynasty (5th century A.D) 
cites certain gifts to the Viharas and 
makes a pointed reference to the fol- 
lowers of Pinda Patika sect. The 
Pindapatikas and Theravadins. A 
monastic establishment, for the visit- 
ing monks was caused on the hillock 
by one Bhadanta Sanghadeva, of this 
Govindaraja Vihara, a disciple of 
Bammadeva Thivira of the lineage of 
Vasudeva Siridama who established 
the great Vihara on Pushpagiri (Dist. 


Cuddapah) and stated to be a Maha. 


pimda - patika Vamadhara. .This rec- 
ord over the brow of the Rock-cut cave 
clearly points out that orthodox Bud- 
dhist sects of the Hinayana order 
Survived even in 5th century A.D. in 
some parts of Andhradesa despite the 
formidable sway of the Mahayanists all 
over. ; 
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REMEMBERING THE DAY 


KRISHNA BOSE 


The day broke 

like a cold shock 

of winter rain, storming 

old fortresses of thought, which once 
walled us close in bladed growth 
walking up the hooded night 

with arms of light - footed delight. 


Whose blood - riddled voices do I hear 
stabbing the ribs of the mildew air 

as sizzling pain of lost legend 

swears above the city's gates 

and breasts wild as waves 

sing in strife - torn languages 

of a sore - filled avalanche 

as pulses wandering anywhere 

bleat with the despair of lost stars , 


Eyes blacken with the summers wreckage 
round our waists 

as rivulets of black shadows 

bob on the window, deepening 

the sweat on the brows, as 

every moment like a striking snake 

hits with a low blow of century's turn 
from light to dark. 
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GAUTAMA THE BUDDHA- THE MAN AND 
HIS MESSAGE 


DR.D.ANJANEYULU 


The personality of Gautama the 
Buddha remains fascinating to man- 
kind 2500 years after his birth, not 
because Buddhists form a majority of 
the world's population. Nor because 
his followers strike terror in the minds 
of all the others. Nor even because he 
claimed to found a new religion on the 
basis of a revelation. But mainly for 
the reason that he was the first prince 
of peace, anticipating the next one by 
about five centuries. His hands were 
not besmirched by the blood of those 
who opposed him, or did not believe in 
his teaching. 


Siddhartha ( one whose aim has 
been accomplished ) is the personal 
name of his family, ' Buddha’ literally 
means " the Enlightened one " or " the 
Enlightener ". He is also known by 
several other names: 'Sakyamuni' ( 
the sage of Sakyas, literally the brave 
ones his clan ) ; ' Tathagatan ' (he 
who has arrived at the truth, or at- 
tained perfection). 


When Professor Radhakrishnan 


‘was invited to deliver the British Acad- 


emy Lecture in the Master Mind Series 
in London six to seven decades ago, he 
didn't choose Sankara ( though he was 
already a world renowned specialist in 


Advaita ) or any other Acharya of the 
South, but Gautama the Buddha. 
Explaining his reason for it,he said: 


"In Gautama the Buddha we 
have a master mind from the East 
second to none so far as the influence 
on the thought and life of the human 
race is concerned, and sacred to all as 
the founder of a religious tradition 
whose hold is hardly less wide and 
deep than the others " 


To which he added, in a full- 
throated voice of admiration : 


"Though a Hindu by religion, 
I have the highest respect for the great 
Gautama and the attractiveness of his 
message. This attitute of reverence for 
the majesty and winsomeness of Bud- 
dha's personality is the normal one for 
the intellectuals of India---His influ- 
ence on India's thought and religion 
has been profound and a ety very 
much on the increase " 


It is reasonably safe to hazard 
the guess that Pandit Jawarlal Nehru‘s 
ardent adminration for the personality 


and philosophy of the Buddha was 


largely derived from these observa- 
tions. It has found expression in the 


Lions ( of Sanchi Stupa ) in the Na- 
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tional symbol and the Dharma Chakra 
in the national flag. Even the expres- 
sion, ' Panchasheel ' could be traced to 
the techings of the Buddha. The lofty 
ideal of a ‘ caste-less ' society, en- 
shrined in our constitution, must have 
originated in the mind of Nehru as well 
as that of Ambedkar, inspired by the 
teaching of the Buddha. 


From a layman's point of view, 
the Buddha was a prophet, who strove 
to achieve a social revolution with no 
use of violent means. Frankly speak- 
ing, he didn't accept the. authority of 
the Vedas or any other traditional 
authority based on revelation. He be- 
lieved in the equality of all humankind 
and compassion for all living beings. 
He came to his conclusions on the 
basis of reason rather than revelation 
or tradition. He didn't recognise the 
differences of caste. He spoke to the 
masses in the language of the common 
man ( Prakrit, may be Ardha Magadhi, 
later recorded in Pali ); and not in 
Sanskrit, the language of the social 
and intellectual elite. ; 


Siddhartha was born around 
560 B.C. (567 B. C according to some; 
563 according to others; so on). He 
was the son oí Suddhodana ( Chief of 
the Sakya Clan in the Magađāhan King- 
dom ) and his wife Mayadevi. with 
their capital at Kapilavastu ( named 
after the sage Kapila ). The birth is 
known to have taken place in the 
Lumbini gardens, half-way between 
Kapilavastu and the queen's parental 
home at Devadaha. But his mother 
died within seven days of his birth and 
he was brought up by the younger 
queen. 


When he came of age, he is 
known to have married his cousin, 


Yasodhara ( sister of the jealous 
Devadatta ) and had a son by name 
Rahula ( literally an impediment; ac- 
cording to one explanation) who later 
became one of his disciples. Contem- 
plative by nature, he was deeply dis- 
turbed by the transcience and uncer- 
tainty of life. The story of the four 
disturbing scenes that he witnessed 
on the road of Kapilavastu - of the 
aged man bent by years, of the sick 
man stricken by fever, of the corpse 
followed by weeping mourners, and of 
the wandering mendicant, shocked his 
sensitive nature. Individual instances 
of human suffering, taken for granted 
by most others, were to Buddha illus- 
trations of a universal problem, that 
set him at thinking towards the search 
for a solution. 


These anecdotes are vividly re- 
lated, to emphasise the traumatic ex- 
periece of a prince sheltered in the 
luxury of a royal palace in the face of 
the hard and unpleasant realities of 
life. The popular story says that he 
arose at midnight, went to the door of 
his wife's chamber, and saw her sleep- 
ing, testing one hand on her baby’s 
head. He had wished to take his son in 
his arms for a last embrace, but the 
fear of waking the young mother with- 
held him. He turned away and fled 
into the night in search for light. 


He made this great renunciation 
at the age of 29. He tried various 
methods, to reach his goal - subtle 
dialectics, bodily austerities, including 
fasting and other mortifications, for six 
years or so. He found it all futile; as `; 
truth was yet a problem and life an 
interrogation ". 


In the felicitous words of 
Radhakrishnan, " the emptiness of 
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wealth, the wisdom of the schools and 
the austerity of asceticism were all 
found wanting. With a body purified 
by abstinence, a mind refined by 
humility and a heart attuned by soli- 
tude, he sought wisdom in the wilder- 
ness ". He took to meditation and 
prayer; and while resting under a bo - 
tree, a new light broke upon his mind, 
enabling him to obtain the object of 
his quest. This sounds quite dramatic 
and reads like an exciting romance. 
But, there must be enough reliable 
evidence in the Buddhist tradition - 
Jatakas, Pitakas and the rest. 


B.R. Ambedkar, a life-long ad-- 


mirer of the Budha ( the name of his 
house in Bombay is ' Rahagriha '; and 
' Siddhartha ' is perpetuated in his 
educational complex ), does not give 
credence to the traditional story of 
renunciation. He considered it unlikely 
and unacceptable, as Gautama, at the 
age of 29, must have been mature 
young prince, not unaware of the 
basic realities of life. He became a 
Pparivrajaka as a self-selected mode of 
punishment for his disagreement with 
the council of elders on the question 
whether the Sakyas should fight a 
war with the neighbouring Koleyas 
over a dispute regarding the use of 
water from a common rivulet. Since he 
was unwilling to fall in line with the 
decision of the majority and as he did 
not want the family to suffer ostra- 
cism, on his account, he opted out of 
the whole affair by becoming a Parivra- 
jaka. For Ambedkar it was a moral 
Solution to a moral dilemma. 


For others, it looks very much 
like a socio-political interpretation, 
and quite an ingenious one at that, 
Which can only emanate from a 
trained sociologist of modern times. It 


is also not clear how Budhist scholars 
of other lands had responded to it. 
Ambedkar's version, with its appar- 
ently imaginative interpretation, has 
other dimensions, including conflict - 
resolution between classes and clans 
as well as kingdoms and neighbour- 
hoods. 


It is accepted by philosophers 
that the Buddha preached the four 
Aryan truths and the eight - fold path 
to the distracted world. He presented 
the ethical way to the masses, without 
bothering himself about the meta- 
physical subtleties. The text of the first 
sermon delivered by-him in the Deer 
Park at Sarnath, near Varanasi, dealt 
mainly with : 


Sorrow; the cause of sorrow; 
the removal of sorrow; the way 
leading to the removal of 
sorrow ". The effect was electrify-’ 
ing. In the eloquent and poetic 
words of Radhakrishnan, " the 
serenity and gentleness of his 
face, the beauty and dignity of 
his life, the earnestness and 
enthusiasm of his love, the wis- 
dom and the eloquence of his 
message won hearts of men and 
women alike ". : 


5 He selected five ascetic friends 
for his pupils. The best known among 
the earliest converts were: Sariputta 
and Mogauan. Others included: Upali 
and Kasyapa Ananda, Buddha's 
cousin, was his favourite pupil, who 
looked after him. .His father and 
mother, wife and son, also came to his 
fold later. There were many lay dis- 
ciples; and a few women became nuns. 


Towards the close of his life, 
whose approach he knew, the Buddha 
told a gathering of disciples, monks, 
and others : 
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" And now, brethren, I take my 
leave of you all; the constituents of 
being are transitory: work out your 
salvation with diligence". He then gave 
up his body and attained ' Mahapar- 
inirvana ’ at the age of eighty. The day 
( Vaisakha Purnima ) was the same as 
that of his advent. To quote 
Radhakrishnan again, " the Great 
Buddha typifies for all time the soul of 
the East with its intense repose, 
dreamy gentleness, tender calm and 
deep love ". y 


But then, what is the essence of 
the Buddha's teaching? And can it be 
interpreted or re - interpreted with a 
view to its contemporary relevance, 
apart from its permanent wisdom? 
Professor T.R.V. Murti, an acknowl- 
edged authortiy on Buddhism, refers 
to the Holy Eight-fold path for purify- 
ing the mind of passions, anger, lust, 
craving and aversion, and to enable it 
to pereive the truth. Buddhist spiri- 
tual discipline is of the three - tier type 
- Virtues, concentration of Mind and 
Wisdom. The Buddha remained silent 
on metaphysical and such other aca- 
demic questions. 


It might be pertinent to remem- 
ber that Buddha did not found a new 
religion; at least he was not aware of 
it; he could be called a social reformer, 
to start with, as he sought to purify 
the individual and improve society. 
Rhys Davids says, " Gautama was 
born and brought up and lived and 
died a Hindu - There was not much in 
the metaphysics and principles of 
Gautama which cannot be found in 
one or other of the orthodox systems, 
and a great deal of his morality could 
be matched from earlier or later Hindu 
books -- ". 


Radhakrishnan : is more specific 
when he affirms thast nowhere did 


. Buddha repudiate the Upanishad con- 


ception of Brahman, the absolute. He 
goes further in stating his " accep- 
tance" of it. T.R.V. Murti, with his deep 
reverence for Radhakrishnan, does 
not quite agree on this " acceptance ". 
That "Great men are as much the 
creatures as the creators of their era", 
is quite a different matter. 


Ambedkar, in his Buddha and 
his Dhamma, discussed by M.S. Gore, 
presents a version of the Buddha's 
teachings which was consistent with a 
modern liberal pholosophy, “met the 
criterion of‘religion with a social mis- 
sion and answered the needs of In- 
dia's deprived millions. " It was kept 
on the plane of reason; it commended 
love and compassion, supported 
equality and individual freedom and 
emphasised individual responsibility ". 
It is in tune with Ambedkar's own con- 
cept of religion as an instrumen to 
establish a moral order and an equi- 
table society. 


This might be a glaring transi- 
tion from one extreme to another. That 
isby the way. But, what is the quintes- 
sence of the Evddha's teaching? We 
can see it presented in two or three 
statements; 


1) " Never in this world does hatred 


cease by hatred-hatred ceases by 
love ". 


2) " Let a man overcome anger by 
kindness, evil by good "; 


3) " Not by birth, but by his conduct 
alone, does a man become a low 
caste or a Brahmin ”. 
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As in all other religious denomi- 
nations, we can't say that the Bud- 
dhist monks and laity in many coun- 
tries are implicitly following his teach- 
ing. Even so, his remains the message 


of love and compassion; of reason and: 


good sense; of a revolt against ritual 
and superstition; of equality and dig- 
nity of the human personality. It could 
be an effective guide for conflict - reso- 
lution. If properly understood and 
eamestly practised, it could still be a 
real source of hope for the poor and 
the deprived; for the lowly and the lost. 
For the whole mankind, in fact. 
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WANTED ANOTHER BUDDHA 


KULWANT SINGH GILL 


About 

Two thousand five hundred years ago 
An ascetic in saffron robe 
Entered Pataliputra to chide 
King Ajatsatru 

For his overweening pride 

And 

Thus the Master spoke : 

"This fleeting world 

Of pomp and power 

Is ephemeral 

Like the summer shower, 
Truth, charity and compassion great 
Lend lustre to the human race". 
During the years last forty two 
No Buddha has arisen 

To rebuke 

The chair-charmed chameleons 
Crafty of conscience 
Sellers of souls 

Liars - inveterate and bold 
Seekers of power, Pelf and gold, 
Scrambling for a niche 

Near Bapu's fold 

They smile 

On the screen 

At the charity shows 

With a spontaneous sweep | 
That would make even 

Cows laugh, ‘worms weep. 


( Reprinted from TRIVENI, Sept, bi ) 
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BUDDHIST RATIONALISM 


B. VIDYADHARA RAO 


The life of man is inter-twined 
with one form or other of religion from 
the beginnings of Civilisation which 
is coeval with the discovery of Agricul- 
ture. The fertile crescent along the riv- 
ers Euphretes and Tigris was believed 
to be the earliest centre of Agriculture, 
though it was possible that it began at 
various other places independently 
which may not belong to the same ep- 
och in the chronology of human civili- 
sation. 

The religion during the pre-vedic 
period apparently was not much differ- 
ent from primitive tribal religions in 
India. The Vedic period left the strong- 
est imprint on human religious ideol- 
ogy and ethics spread well over a pe- 


riod of more than a thousand years; it. 


culminated in the emergence of Upan- 
ishads which tended to be the abstract 
essences of religious thought. 

Gautama, the Buddha, belonged 
to a period, when the efficacy of Vedic- 
rituals was being subjected to rational- 
istic analysis by the philosophers of 
-~ Sixth century B.C. The greatest dim- 
culty that confronted them was that 
their seemingly rational thought itself 
Was not strictly logical. Religion and 
logic were unrelated anywhere in the 
history of humanity. 


ii 


In general, religious Masters 
claimed divine authority for their theo- 
ries all over the world. The authentic- 
ity of their preachings was not to be 
questioned by an effort to correlate 
cause and effect with ordinary com- 
mon sense. The ways and modus op- 
erandi of the Omnipotent God are be- 
yond human comprehension. 

Buddha was not very happy with 
such a state of affairs. Rationalism, 
freely employed as an effective tool in 
learning arts and crafts and any other 


- skill is barred to enter the field of relig- 


ion. If man is endowed with a think- 
ing brain, why should it be restrained 
to operate particularly in the field of 
religion ? 

Buddha developed a powerful 
logic and adduced it to his line of 
thought. Who ever argued with Bud- 
dha, was easily defeated. Man .is es- 
sentially a reasoning animal and the 
preachings of Buddha strikingly ap- 
pealed to an unprejudiced mind. Thus 
Buddha was the first person in the 
world who associated logic with relig- 
ion, and Buddhists developed logic as 
a subject which was..initially esoteric 
among the people for several centu- 
ries. : 
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The complicated abstractions in 
some of the later Upanishads, were in- 
fluenced by Buddhist approach to- 
wards religion. But logic was not the 
strength of the Brahmins of 6th Cen- 
tury B.C. They believed what they be- 
lieved with strong convinctions and 
faith; but they were not a match to 
counter the Buddhist line of thought 
which was essentially rationalistic. 
The Buddha always exhorted even his 
deciples to test his teachings with 
their conscience. 

The Lord was once standing with 
a begging bowl before a house holder 
Drona, who was a cultivator in north- 
em Bihar. Drona ridiculed him with 
the comment that it is unbecoming for 
an able - bodied man to beg for his 
living. He said that Gautama failed to 
perform his duties as a prince and 
made himself a beggar. He proudly 
claimed that as a cultivaror he himself 
was working hard to produce grain 
which feeds scores of people. Buddha 
with his perfect physique should do 
hard work like-wise for the good of his 


fellow beings. Nevertheless he offered ` 


grains with both his hands to Buddha. 
Before receiving the alms, the 
Master asked " Drona, if I now refuse 
to receive the grain offered by you, to 
whom does it belong ?" Somewhat 
taken aback Drona quickly answered 
with displeasure, " of course it belongs 
to me ". " If such is the case, if I refuse 
to receive the harsh words spoken by 
you to whom should they belong", he 
asked with a compassionate smile. 
Drona was totally non-plussed to 
find words for a reply, but Buddha 
continued, " I cultivate the mind to 
produce permanent happiness not 
only to myself or a score or two but for 
the entire humanity. Yes ! I am also a 
cultivator of a different product !" 


It did not take long for Drona to 
realise the greatness of the Lord. He 
fell over his feet to become his disciple. 

This minor incident in the life of 
Buddha is narrated above to illustrate 
the power of logic developed by the 
Master ! Whoever came to attack, fi- 
nally fell over his feet and became his 
follower. S 

Buddha never claimed that he 
was preaching a separate faith. It was 
not viewed as a separate religion op- 
posed to Hinduism. It was also a vari- 
ety of Hinduism itself with a sound ra- 
tional basis, which appealed to every 
thinking person. 

The efficacy of logic to propogate 
religious thoughts was realised by oth- 
ers very soon in India. The Upan- 
ishadic scholars learnt lessons in logic 
from Buddhist teachers to develop 
their Tarka Sastra, to club it with their 
Vedanta. The early Buddhist Masters 
did not need to have a separate logic 
as: they believed that their doctrine 
had rationalism as its foundation. 

In addition, Kindness towards 
fellow beings was a fundamental prin- 
ciple of Buddhism. In those days, the 
premonarchical tribal societies, trans- 
forming into Monarchies resorted to, 
inhuman brutalities. Buddhism re- 
volted against such thoughtless vio- 
lence and appealed to cultivate senti- 
ments of compassion. Buddha was of- 
ten referred to as compassionate 
Buddha. 

Under equally brutal conditions 
in West Asia five and half centuries 
later, Christ sacrificed himself to in- 
duce compassion among huinanity. 

It is altogether a separate 
development that Būddhism had sev- 
eral ramifications, a few centuries later 
and degenerated into all types of illogi- 
calities that go in the name of religion. 
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Were he to come alive a thousand 
years later Buddha would have been 
surprised to see what was passing off 
in his name of Buddhism in later 
Vajreyama cults. It is necessary to re- 
alise that religion and mysticism are 
inter-twined, as well in the long run. 
All of us believe what we like to believe 
and apply norms of logic to others' re- 
ligions. For an ordinary Hindu. there is 
no logic in Christianity or Islam not 
realising that even his faith is illogical 
and if others attack it with logic it also 
has to fall flat. 

Buddha, realised that the real 
character of man is couched in his ir- 
rational beliefs. Any subject acquired 
through rationalism is common to all 
in the same subject. Individual differ- 
ences creep in through the irrational 
dispositions only and that is charac- 
ter. Compasion was part of Buddhism 


for this basic reason. That is why Hin- 
duism believes that the essential na- 
ture of a person does not change by 
learning. 

Western religious thoughts too, 
from the later medieval period on- 
wards do not treat Christianity as a 
basis for their theories. The more a 
person thinks, the less the faith that 
remains with him. But he can not be 
totally rational. It is like the horizon 
that appears to the naked eye, but 
evades your arrival there. 

Buddhism therefore tried to 
cover up the irrational aspect of the 
human thought with notions of com- 
passion. Though Buddha employed 
logic to propogate his teachings, he re- 
alised its ultimate short-comings and 
resorted to compassion to fill up the 
void left in the religious thinking ulti- 
mately. 


g 


‘lam going to like it' - 
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Krishnaji (J.K) reads a small passage from'Gospel of Buddha’. 
Each morning in meditation. He is indeed a devotee and the 
very sound of the name of Lord Buddha seems almost to make 
him tremble with a feejing of utmost worship.... He said 
" Whenever I see a picture of lord Buddha, I say to myself 


- From a diary kept by one of Krishna murthy's associ- 
ates at pergine, Italy (dated September 14, 1924). 


(Extract from Pupul Jayakar's Biography of J.K) 
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ZEN BUDDHISM - 


} 


JAPAN 


( THE DIRECT METHOD TO GRASP REALITY ) 


C. SESHAGIRI RAO 


Among the many Mahayana 
Buddhist schools that are prevalent in 
modem Japan, Zen Buddhism: occu- 
pies a unique and dominant position 
overshadowing the rest; and, as such, 
an eminent Japanese Scholar, DI- 
ASETLT SUZUKI is of the opinion that 
the Zen are found systematised or 
rather crystallised in all the philoso- 
phy; religion and life itself of the Japa- 
nese. 


Zen Buddhism was transmitted 
to Japan in the twelfth century from 
China, where it had developed from 
6th century onwards as Chan Bud- 
dhist school. The Japanese term ' Zen 
' is derived from ' Chan ' a Chinese 
transliteration of the original Sanskrit 
term ' dhyana '. so, to gain a knowl- 


- edge of the historical and ideological 
development of Zen Biyddhism in its: 


early stages, we have got to depend on 
the Chinese Chronicles. 


Historical Development 


Bodhidharma, an Indian Bud- 
dhist monk, who came to China in 520 
A.D. is traditionally considered to be 
the founder of Chan Buddhism. Only a 


few biographical details about Bodh-i 
dharma are available. He was the third 
son of a South Indian Prince.He pre- 
ferred the life of a Buddhist Bhikku to 
that of a prince and joined a monas- 
tery. He practised contemplation and 
tranquilization of mind. Grieved very 
much over the decline of the orthodox 
teaching of Buddha, in the remoter 
parts of the earth, he made up his 
mind to cross over land and sea and 
go to China and preach the doctrine of 
" seeing into one's own nature and the 
attainment of Buddhahood or ' The 
direct method to grasp Reality '. He 
visited various provinces of China, 
preaching his doctrine and died at a 
very ripe age of 150 years. 


The rest of the information that 
we get from the Chinese Chronicles 
about Bodhidharma is mixed up with 
incredible legends and, such, is of his- 


torical values. 


Bodhidharma introduced a spe- 
cial way of meditation which enables 
the seeker to ' see his nature '. A 
patriarchal system of succession was. 
also established by him to carry on his 
mission. 
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Chinese Chan was very much 
systemised during the regime of the 
sixth patriarch Eno and thereafter 
gradually gained respect and recogni- 
tion both from the masses and the 
nobles. By that time Chan Buddhism, 
though rooted in Indian Buddhism, 
developed in a particular way to meet 
the requirements, peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the psychology of the Far- 
eastern people. Abstract terminology 
and romantic mysticism were dis- 
carded. A method of transmission, 
direct, plain, concrete and highly prac- 
tical was introduced. 


After Eno's death, Chan Bud- 
dhism was split up into several 
schools. Only two of them are surviv- 
ing down to this day, both in china 
and Japan. Of them as far as Japan is 
concerned one school now continues 
as the Soto school, and the other is 
now represented by the Rinzal school. 
Of these two, the Rinzal school is 
numerically the stronger one. 


Initially, Japan during the sec- 
ond half of 13th century, it was due to 
the highly successful efforts of some 
Chinese masters that the Zen could 
get a strong footing. Thereafter from 
the end of the first quarter of the 14th 
century, Japanese masters, by their 
own efforts, began to spread the mes- 
Sage of Zen throughout the century 
and were very successful. 


A revitalization of Zen Bud- 
dhism, to suit the changing needs of 
the age, was undertaken in the 17th 
century and the credit for this must go 
to Hakuin Ekaku ( 1686 - 1978 ). He 
brought unity and order in Rinzain 


Zen, drawing together various groups 
of the schooi. 


At the beginning of the Meiji 
period ( 1868-1912 ), the Japanese 
government was unfavourably dis- 
posed towards Buddhism. This led to a 
brief but violent suppression of Bud- 
dhism. But the prosecution was short 
- lived and thereafter the Zen schools 
were able to resume their activities 
with great vigour, by Zen masters of 
high scientific training. 


Some Essential Features of Zen 
Buddhism 


The special message of 
Bodhidharma, or thé essence of Bud- 
dha's teaching is summed up in a 
Chinese verse, which is translated as 
follows : 


A Special transmission outside 
the scripture; 


No Dependence on words or letters; 
Direct pointing at the mind of man; 


Seeing into one's own nature and the 
attainment of Buddhahood. 


Bodhidharma thus indicated that en- 
lightement does not depend on the 
knowledge of scriptures. But at the 
same time he did not discard the 
Buddhist scripture. He himself utilized 
in the course of his preachings some 
passages from" Lankavatara Sutra " 
and Vajrachedi Sutra ". Further the 
followers of Zen Buddhism, in their., 
temples recite not only Tipitakas but 
also Mahayana classical works such 
as Prajna Pramita. However, for the 
followers of Zen all this Buddhist lit- 
erature is like a finger pointing at the 
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moon but not the moon itself. 


The special way of meditation, 
introduced by the Bodhidharma was 
called by the early Chinese writers as 
Ta-ching Pi-kuan which means " 
Mahayanistic wall-gazing '. Here the 
word ' wall-gazing ' should be under- 
stood in its figurative sense. ' Wall ' 
means a strong mind which can keep 
the individual away from all relation- 
ships and hankerings. When one gazes 
into himself with such a mind he can 
see his own nature and attain Bud- 
dhahood. 


Neither Bodhidharma nor the 
early Chinese historians of Zen Bud- 
dhism regarded this direct attainment 
of enlightenment as a quite new one. 
The Zen tiistorians clearly state that 
this school had a special line trasmis- 
sion in India, before Bodhidharma. 
According to the Sakyamuni, the 
Buddha had handed over this to 
Mahakasyapa and in succession it 
came into the possession of 
Bodhidharma the 28th patriarch. A 
list of the 28 Zen Buddhist patriarchs 
of India, as given in the Chinese his- 
torical records, is given below: 


Sakyamuni 
Mahakasyapa 
Ananda 
Sanavasa 
Upagupta 
Dhritika 
Micchaka 
Buddhanandi 
Buddhamitra 


O ONDAN 
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10. Bhikshu Parsva 
11. Punyayasas 

12. Asvagosha 

13. Bhikshu Kapimala 
14. Nagarjuna 

15. Kanadeva 

16. Arya Rahulaka 
17. Samghanandi 


18. Samghayasas 
19. Kumaratata 
20. Jayata 

21. Vasubandhu 
22- Manura 

23. Aktinayasas 
24. Bhikshu Simha 
25. Vasasita 

26. Punyamitra 
27. Prajnatara 
28. Bodhidharma 


Two centuries after the demise of 
Bodhidharma, there arose differences 
of opinion among the Zen masters 
about the kind of enlightenment, that 
Bodharma envisaged in his famous 
verse. The northern school of Chan 
opined that the enlightenment would 
be a gradual ( Kramounthiya ) one, 
where as the southern school headed 
by Eno, said that it would be an ' 
instantaneous ' or abrupt ( Yugapad ) 
one. Both of them relied on a passage 
in Lankavatara sutra, where the 
cleansing of mind is said to be possible 
by these two ways. However Eno was 
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successful in the end, and thereafter ' 
abrupt ' enlightenment came to be the 
accepted creed of Zen Buddhism. 


A stanza on such a Zen experi- 
ence of enlightenment by a Zen master 
Dokuho Kizen is worth quoting. 


"Here rules an absolute quiet- 
ness, all doings subside; Just a touch, 
and lo, a roaring thunder clap; A noise 
that shakes the earth, and all silence; 
The skull is broken to pieces, and 
awakened I am from the dream. " 


This state of enlightenment is 
called by the Japanese Zen followers 
s ' Satori ' ( Wu in chinese ). It is 
nothing but the ' anuttara samyak 
sambodhi ' attained by Lord Buddha 
under the Bodhi tree. When one at- 
tains it, a new vista opens before him; 
then life achieves a new freedom of 
action. and enjoys to its fullest extent 
its possibilities. To attain such a state 
is the object of Zen discipline. 


In Japan such a discipline is 
provided to the Zen monks in Medita- 
tion halls, headed by Zen master. 
These halls are being run, in accor- 
dance with a system founded by the 
Chinese Zen master Hyakujo more 
than one thousand years ago. Discipli- 
nary methods of the Hinayanistic and 
the Mahayanistic are united in con- 
ducting the affairs of these Halls, in a 
new and unique manner best suited 
to the realization of Zen ideals. 


Every Meditation Hall is run with 
militaristic severity and precision with 
a view to cultivating.such virtues as 
humility and simplicity. The monks 
therein together function as a self- 


governing body. The Zen Meditation 
Hall has a note-worthy feature, which 
distinguishes it from the monasteries 
of other Buddhist sects. The notion of 
work or service is considered here to 
be a vital factor in the life of a monk. 
In spare hours, when a monk was not ` 
attending to study and religious prac- 
tices he has to attend to some manual 
labour such as sweeping etc. 


Another distinguishing feature of 
Zen discipline is the use of Koan exer- 
cises to make the calculating mind die . 
in order to enable the trainee to go 
beyond: the -limits of intellection. The 
Koan is generally some statement 
made by an old Zen master or some 
answer given by the master to a ques- 
tioner. The following is one such : 


A monk asked Tosan “ Who is 
the Buddha " 3 


" Three clin of flax " 


When the koan is understood, 
the master's state of mind is under- 
stood and that understanding itself is 
Satori. 


Though the Zen devotee aspires 
for an abrupt enlightenment, outside 
scriptures, he does not discard usual 
Buddhist prayers. Buddha, and Bodhi- 
satvas such as Avalokiteswar are of- 
fered prayers by the monks everyday 
at stipulated hours in the Meditation 
Halls. The Zen monks have got their 
own dhavanis as the other sects. 


The Prajnaparamita hridaya Su- 
tra occupies a prominent place in their 
prayers. It is the first. thing the monks 
recite in the morning as well as before 
each meal. The following is a gist of 
the same : 
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' All things have the character of 
emptiness; they have no beginning, no 


end; they are not perfect, not imper- 
fect. In this emptiness there is no 
form, no perception, no name, no 
concepts, no knowledge, no eye, no 
ear, no nose, no tongue, no body, no 
mind... There is no knowledge of Nir- 
vana, no obtaining of it.. a man who 
has approached the Prajnaparamita of 


the Bodhisatwas dwells unimpeded in - 


consciousness. When the impediments 
of consciousness are annihilated, then 
he becomes free of all fear and is be- 
yond the reach of change '. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF ZEN 
TO JAPANESE CULTURE AND LIFE : 
of all the schools of Mahayana Bud- 
dhism, it is Zen that had given great 
impetus to the Japanese cultural life 
and activities. A full scale treatment of 


this subject is beyond the scope of this 
article. However one thing must be 
mentioned. Zen discipline enables the 
trainee to place himself in the hands of 
the super conscious. In such a state, 
there will be nothing to interfere with 
the fluidity of mutation and that, 
naturally. results in rapidity of action. 
This is then reflected in every Japa- 
nese activity whether it be Sunice 
painting or Haiku poetry or the art of 
Tea or even swordsmanship. ; 
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BUDDHISM IN ANDHRA - 
ITS ARRIVAL, SPREAD AND DECLINE 


Dr. V. V. KRISHNA SASTRY 


ORIGIN 
Economic Background : 


The beginning of the first Millen- 
nium B.C. saw the emergence of Iron 
which ushered a revolution in the 
economy of the Stone Age man result- 
ing in vastly improved techniques. 
From nomadic pastoral culture of the 
earlier Neolithic civilization, the people 
entered into a sedentary urbanised 
culture, the hall mark of which was 
manufacturing and utilization of Iron 
objects for various uses such as clear- 
ing off jungles with iron axes, plough- 
ing of fields with iron shares, carpentry 
for building houses and various other 
trades. The iron weapons of offence 
and defence launched far reaching 
political changes, thereby several petty 
fiefdoms, the pivots of typical feudal 
system by which a powerful leader 
Subjugating a large number of people 
became the order. During this time the 
smaller rivers and rivulets were 
dammed and huge tanks were built to 
serve the double needs of drinking 
water and irrigation of lands. This 
aaa a new econofnic prosperity 
whic provided a sound base for agri- 
cultural and industrial trades. The 


ins 


chiefs of the feudal petty kingdoms 
styled themselves as Maharatis, Ma- 
hatalavaras and minted coins with 
these titles. Each of these independent 
smaller states were known as Jana- 
padas' and more important. of these 
were the ' Mahajanapadas'. These au- 
tonomous clans with a non monarchi- 
cal (republican) form of government 
flourished shortly before the time of 
Gautama Buddha. The list provided by 
Anguttara Nikaya contains Anga, 
Magadha, Kasi, Kosala, Vriji, Malla, 
Chedi (Kalinga), Vatsa, Kuru Panchala, 


- Matsya, Sourasena, Asvaka (Assaka or 


Asmaka), Avanti and Gandhara. 
Religious Background : : 


Lord Buddha probably the great- 
est historical figure of India was born 
in the year 563 B.C. at Kapilavastu on 
the Indo-Nepal border at a time when 
Vedic Brahmanism had deeply en- 
trenched into the soil of India and 
spread its branches in all directions. 
The Brahmanical hierarchy was 50 
powerful that any other religious or 
philosophical. idea other than the 
Brahmanic was an impossibility. As 
such it is necessary to probe into the 
Conditions prevailing during those 
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centuries to accomodate a new faith 
which was antogonistic and rebellious 
aginst Vedic Brahmanism. In Sut- 
tanipata, it is stated that the ancient 
Rishis lived as ascetics exercising self 
control and avoiding the five pleasures 
of sense. Their wealth consisted not of 
cattle, gold or grain but of purity and 
learning. They lived on food left at the 
doors of the faithful. They spent forty 
eight years of their lives as students in 
.quest of knowledge and good conduct, 
performed sacrifices with rice, clarified 
butter or oil which they collected by 
begging and never killed any living 
animal in sacrifices. In course of time, 
they became greedy for riches, pomp 
and objects of pleasures. With an in- 
tention to possess these things they 
persuaded the kings to perform sacri- 
fices such as Aswamedha, Vajapeya, 
Purushamedha etc., and collected 
gold, women, chariots, horses, cows, 
clothes and beds as fees. In these 
sacrifices multitudes of cattle were 
sacrificed. 


According to Maha Govinda Su- 
tra, the goal of Brahmanas was to 
attain Brahma Loka by acquisition of 
merit through either sacrifices or aus- 
tere practices. During the Vedic times 
the offerings merely consisted of rice 
and ghee. As the cows were regarded 
as wealth (godhana), in the latter peri- 
ods, these became objects of sacrifice 
and thus the animal sacrifice became 
an integral part of sacrificial cere- 
mony. In course of time all kinds of 
living beings were sacrificed. According 
to Satapatha Brahmana, at first the 
Gods were offered a man as the victim 
(Purushamedha). When he was offered 
the sacrificial essence went out of him 
and entered into a horse. Then the 
horse was replaced by the ox, the ox 
by the goat. While some of the mem- 
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bers of priestly class led a severely 
moral and strict life in accordance 
with the Upanishadic doctrins, others 
practiced sacrifices with great blood- 
shed and thus accumulated wealth 
and lived a life of pomp. The seeds of 
reformation are found in a passage in 
the Mundaka Upanishad, according to 
which the cult of sacrifice, although 
looked upon as a ship to take one 
across to the other shores of existence 
and to the heavenly worlds, was itself 
shaky and unsafe and the merit de- 
rived from its performance is of a short 
duration. 


The cult of sacrifice was not only 
confined to the upper strata of society 
but also among those commoners who 
had no access to these Vedic sacrifices 
but believed in the powers of nature, 
fertility, pestilence represented by the 
Gods of wind, rain and earth and ag- 
riculture, Goddessess causing various 
diseases, who could be appeased only 
with the sacrifice of living beings at the 
altar. Thus, the society, at the time of 
origin of Buddhism broadly consisted 
of those practising austere penances 


` in the deep recesses of forests insearch 


of the Supreme Brahman, those con- 
vinced in the efficacy of performing 
Vedic sacrifices and those practising 
animal sacrifices to appease the Gods 
of nature, fertility and pestilence. 


While the Vedicists were staunch 
adherents of Vedic injunctions, there 
were Lokayatikas who were a class of 
people of a very ancient origin, who 
lived in an atmosphere of perfect free- 
dom without the fear of conventional 
dogmas of religion and social usage. 
These two extreme schools flourished 
side by side, one always opposing the 
other. Besides these two, there were 
the Sisnadevas and Vamadevas who, 
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according to some scholars, owe their 
origin to the barbaric tribes of the non 
- Aryan group. The Sisnadevas who 
worshipped the Phallus had no faith in 
the Vedas. The Chandogyopanisad, 
mentions a particular form of worship, 
known as the Vamadeva Vrata accord- 
ing to which the devotee could enter 
into sex relationship with any women 
and with any number of them. These 
Vamadevas were probably the fore - 
fathers of the latter Kapalikas. The 
Sisnadevas, the Vamadevas and the 
Lokayatas subsequently got a common 
designation as ' Carvakas ' who 
preached the gospel - " eat, drink and 
be merry, for tommorrow we may die ". 
The Carvakas, the Buddhists and 
Jains who stood on a common plat- 
form in opposing the followers of. Ve- 
das were known under one designa- 
tion`as Nastikas. 


According to Lalitha Visthara, 
once, Bodhisatva reached the hill, 
Gaya Sirsha near Gaya. From there he 
proceeded to the village of Bilva Sena- 
-Pati on the bank of the river 
Niranjana. There he visualised that 
some ignorant people were attempting 
to cleanse their bodies by under-going 
tortures, reciting mantras, by the use 
of herbs, abstaining from eating fish or 
meat, liquor or water, receiving alms 
from the first, third, fifth or the sev- 
enth houses; some were consuming 
tubers, fruits, left overs, kusagrass, 
cow urine, cow dung, milk pudding, 
curds, ghee, juice of sugar-cane, raw- 
flour. Some, living in villages or for- 
ests, were performing Govratas, Vratas 
of animals, dog, pig,.monkey, ele- 
Phant. Some were remaining motion- 
less keeping mute, seated in Viras- 
anas, speech restricted to one to seven 
Words, eating once a day, performing 
Vratas like Ekaratra, Chatur Ratra, 


4 


Pancha Fatra, Shatratra, Paksha, 
Masa, Chand:ayana; some seated on 
cushions of kusagrass wearing the 
wings of kite, owl, dress of fibre, skin 
of ostrich, goat, clothes of hair, or 
hides, sitting or sleeping on wet cloth 
spread over bones, ashes, gravel, stone 
beds, thorns, grass, iron nails or bear 
ground, keeping their heads and faces 
raised up wearing single, triple, quad- 
ruple, pentad, hexad, septad number 
of clothes or simply moving naked, 
following the rules of sthana or ast- 
hana, wearing loñg hairs, nails, 
beards, sometimes plaited hairs coiled 
up as crown, holding a stick, consum- 
ing seasame, rice; some besmear their 
bodies with ash, soot, dirt, clay, carry 
whisks of hair, grass, claws of ani- 
mals, rags, sometimes drink hot water 
or washed water, gruel; some have 
clotħes of flaming red in colour, carry 
tridandas, kamandalas, kapalas, khat- 
wangas etc. These unenlightened 
people engage in penance by smoking 
or eating fire, staring at the sun, stand 
in the middle or five kinds of fires on 
one leg, sometimes their hands raised 
up. Some stand on burning husk or 
stones, sometimes entering into water, 
living in cremation grounds till the end 
of their mortal existence intending to 
attain higher distinction. Some recite 
Omkara, Vashatkara, Swadhakara, 
Swahakara, Asirvachanas, Cayana, 
Stuti, Avsahana, perform japa with 
mantras, practise dharana, karana 
and attempt to acquire purity by these 
practices. Some treat themselves as 
purified by the worship of Brahma, 
Rudra, Vishnu, Devi, Kumara, Mata, 
Katyayani, the Sun and Moon, Kubera, 
Varuna, Indra, Aswini Gods, Naga, 
Yaksha, Gandharva, Asura, Garuda, 
Kinnara, Mahoraga, Rakshasa, Pretas, 
Bhutas, Kumbhanda, Paarishada, Ga- 
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napati, Pisacha etc, pay obeisance to 
Deva Rishis, Raja Rishis, Brahma 
Rishis. Some worship the five elements 
such as the earth, water, light, air and 
ether. Some show great reverence to 
hills, rivers, springs, lakes, tanks, 
ponds, oceans, muddy pools, puskar- 
inis, wells, trees, bushes, creepers, 
grass, stones, cow-pens, four footed 
animals, markets (working spots). 
Some pay homage to the pillars of 
houses, stones and weapons like 
pestle, bow, battle-axe, sword, arrow, 
lance, trident etc. Some believe that 
curds, ghee, mustard, yavas, flower 
garlands, sprouts of grass, silver and 
gold as auspicious. These Tirthikas, 
intending to get rid of the earthly 
bondage engage themselves in the 
above practices. These were the relig- 
ious conditions at the time of the ori- 
gin of Buddhism. 


Diversity of Converts : 


The life story of Lord Buddha 
provides us information about the fol- 
lowers witn whom he encountered in 
course of his peregrenations. After 
Siddhartha left Kapilavastu in quest of 
Truth, he proceeded on foot for some 
distance and was invited by two Brah- 
manas female hermits, one of them 
being a Brahmani of the Sakya family. 
She received him with great honour 
and temporarily provided him shelter. 
From there. he proceeded to the 
ashram of another Brahman lady 
Padma, where he stayed for a short 
time. Then Bodhisatva met the Brah- 
marshi Raivata and then Rajaka, the 
son of Dandika. Then Siddhartha pro- 
ceeded to Aradakalama, near the town 
of Vaishali and learnt within a short 
time to reach the seventh stage of 
meditaiton. He then proceeded to the 
outskirts of Rajagriha to the hermitage 


of Rudraka Ramaputra and with a litle 
exertion Bodhisatva quickly attained 
the ninth stage. Impressed by his ex- 
traordinary abilities, five Brahmanas 
followers of Rudraka preferred to fol- 
low Gautama. 


In the 6th year of Bodhisatva's 
ascetic life, Sujata, daughter of a land 
owner by name Senani, offered him 
milk pudding on the full Moon day of 
Vaisakha when he was seated under a 
Nyagrodha tree. Later he came across 
a grass - cutter, Swastika, who offered 
him grass to prepare his seat for 
meditation under the Bodhi tree. After 
he was fully enlightened, two traders 
Trapusae and Bhallika offered honey 
and food to the Buddha and thus they 
became the first lay devotees. Then 
Buddha reached Benaras from Gaya 
by foot and proceeded to the Deer Park 
known as Isipattania (Rai Pattana). 
There he imparted teachings to his 
former companions, the five Brah- 
manas, namely, l.. Kondanna, 2. 
Baddhiya, 3. Vappa 4. Mahanama and 
5. Assaji. After converting the five 
Brahmans, Buddha stayed for a short 
period at Rsi Pattana and ordained 
Maitrayani Putra, who was the son of 
a rich Brakman of Sravasthi, Nalaka, 
the son of a rovai priest of the king of 
Avanti; Sabhiya, the son of a famous 
female dialectician of the south, who 
was well educated in arts and sciences 
and especially proficient in dialectics 
and literature of the Parivrajikas. As a 
Parivraji, he roamed all over the 16 
Maha Janapadas and finally reached 
Benaras where he entered into a dis- 
cussion with Buddha and became a 
follower. 


Later Yasa or Yasoda, son of a 
very rich merchant received ordination 
and achieved some miraculous pow- 
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ers. After Yasa became a recluse, his 
four friends all belonging to Sresthi 
families namely Vimala, Subahu, 
Purna, Gavampati and fifty others 
joined the order of Buddha. Of these, 
Gavampati became a renowned monk 
and possessed of miraculous powers. 
By this time Buddha's group of dis- 
ciples reached the figure of 59. He 
asked them to travel in different direc- 
tions, no two persons taking the same 
way, with instructions to preach his 
doctrins. Thus Buddha himself started 
his missionary organisation. Buddha 
proceeded to the hill of Gayasirsha to 
preach the Truth. He first converted 
the Jatila Kasyapas by showing some 
miraculous powers. The Jatilas be- 
lieved in the efficasy of Vedic sacrifices 
but after hearing the sermon " Aditta- 
pariyayasutta " delivered by Buddha 
they gave up their belief in performing 
Vedic sacrifices. Then Buddha reached 
Yastivana of King Bimbisara and con- 
verted the King. Bimbisara requested 
Buddha to reside in his garden Ve- 
luvana, where he recruited some more 
disciples, the most distinguished of 
whom were Sariputra and Maudgal- 
yayana. 


When Buddha was staying at 
Bahuputraka Chaitya between Raja- 
griha and Nalanda, a Brahmanas sage 
called Kasyapa Agnidatta came to 
Buddha who imparted him the four- 
fold instructions about the existence of 
body and soul as enunciated in the 
Upanishads and he joined the order of 
Buddha. Kasyapa’s wife Bhadda Kapi- 
lani also came to Rajagriha but could 
- Not join the Buddhist érder as till then 
aans had no place in the order. 


From Rajagriha, Buddha 
reached Kapilavastu, his birth place at 
the invitation of his father Sud- 


dhodana.#After exhibiting miracles to’ 
his father afd delivering discourses, 
he convinced Suddhodana who paid 
his respects to Buddha and _ his 
Sangha. Rahula, the son of Buddha 
was ordained by Sariputra as a novice 
at the direction of the Teacher. Then 
followed the entry of seven distin- 
guished youths of the royal Sakyan 
family into the order. Among them 
were Ananda, Aniruddha, Bhaddhiya, 
Kimbila, Nanda and*Devedatta. Upali, 
who bélonged to a barber's family of 
Kapilavastu accompanied the Sakyan 
princes and was requested to take the 
princely ornaments discarded by the 
youths at the time of their ordination. 
But he refused and decided to become 
a monk. Buddha ordained him first in 
order to humble the pride of birth of 
the Sakyan nobles who had to bow to 
Upali, being senior to them as a monk. 
Chandaka, the charioteer of prince 
Siddhartha too joined the order of 
Buddha at Kapilavastu. 


After Buddha returned from 
Kapilavastu, Anathapindika, a rich 
banker of Kosala purchased Jetavana 
after covering the entire garden with 
gold pieces and then offered the same 
to Sariputra on behalf of Buddha and 
his Sangha. Under the supervision of 
Sariputra, a huge monastery was built 
at Jetavana at Sravasti which excelled 
the beauty of royal palaces. Prasenajit, 
the king of Sravasti came to Buddha 
and revarently saluted him. Inspite of 
several discourses by Buddha, King 
Prasenejit didn't give up his belief in 


_Brahmanic rituals. In the lithvarsha 


when Buddha was residing at Dakkhi- 
nagiri near Rajagriha, he converted a 
Brahmana agriculturist by name 
Bharadwaja as his follower. During 
Buddha's stay at Banaras, Mahaka- 
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tyayana, the son of the royal priest of 
king Candapradyota of Avanti, became 
an Arhat and established a centre of 
Buddhism in Ujjeni, the first step for 
southward expansion, which attained 
importance a century after Buddha's 
demise. At the time of the second Bud- 
dhist council, Asoka, the Mauryan 
Emperor, enlarged the monastery es- 
tablished by Mahakatyayana. 


The other important converts 
mentioned in Buddha Carita were 
Jyotishka, a fabulously rich banker of 
Rajagriha, Jivaka, a highly renowned 
physician, the son of Salavati, a cour- 
tesan. There are a number of stories 
as to how Jivaka cured Bimbisara, 
Candapradyota and other rich men 
and women and earned huge amounts 
of money and property. Jivaka became 
a lay-devotee of Buddha in the 20th 
year of his ministry and dedicated his 
mango garden to the Sangha. He was 
responsible for the introduction of the 
Vinaya rules permitting sick monks to 
have medical and surgical aides. 


Abhayayajakumara was a son of 
King Bimbisara by the courtesan 
Amrapali. He was first a follower of 
Jaina and later won over to Buddhism. 
Upaligahapati vf Nalanda, probably 
another follower of the Jaina faith was 
won over to Buddhism. Pancasika, 
who was a great musician became a 
popular figure in the Buddhist texts. 


Nandamata whe entertained 
Sariputra and other monks was con- 
verted and subsequently she was 
noted for her ability in memorising the 
Parayanavagga of Suttanipata. Simi- 
larly Visakha, the daughter of a rich 
banker, Dhanunjaya, inspite of her 
father-in-law's opposition,..became a 


staunch devotee of Buddha. She used 


to feed 500 monks daily and give robes 
to the bhikkhus and nuns, medicines 
to the sick and rice gruel to every 
monk and nun. Khema a lady of ex- 
quisite bearty and the chief queen of 
king Bimbisara, who was proud of her 
physical beauty retired from worldly 
life and joined the order of nuns. 
Samavati, the daughter of a setthi who 
was subsequently married by king 
Udayana of Kosambi became a lay- 
devotee of Buddha. 


Angulimala, a son of the priest of 
King Prasenajit of Kosala used to lay 
abush at the cross roads, kill men and 
collect their fingers to be given as 
remuneration to his Acarya. Buddha 
was to be the 100th victim of Anguli- 
mala but by his extraordinary powers 
he brought a change in him and 
admitted into his Sangha. Soon after 
Angulimala became an Arhat. Vakkali, 
belonging to a celebrated Brahman 
family of Sravasti was stopped by 
Buddha when he once wanted to 
commit suicide by jumping down the 
precipice of Gridhrakuta. Buddha gave 
him directions for meditations and 
other practices. He however killed 
himself by a®knife but attained hat- 
hood before he died.. 


Arrival of Buddhism to Andhra 


It is possible that Buddhism en- 
tered Andhra Pradesh even during the 
life time of Lord Buddha. In Sut- 
tanipata, a book in the Buddhist Tripi- 
tikas, it is related that once a Brah- 
man by name Bavari lived on the 
banks of the river Godavari between 
the Janapadas - Assaka and Mulaka. 
Once a Brahman with swollen feet, 
unclean teeth and covered with dust 
all over, came. to Bavari and requested 
him for a gift of 500 coins. Bavari 
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being extremely poor refused to pay. 
The Brahmana became angry and 
cursed him that his head would break 
into seven pieces within seven days. 
Bavari became frightened and discom- 
posed that he stopped eating food. 
Meanwhile his family Goddess by 
name Ardhakamini appeared and told 
him that the foolish Brahmin doesn't 
have the knowledge either of the head 
or its breaking into pieces. The God- 
dess confessed that even She did not 
comprehend the implication but the 
Buddha alone, born in the great Sakya 
family who was staying at Sravasti'’ of 
Kosala Janapada, could release the 
riddle. 


Accordingly Bavari despatched 
his sixteen disciples by names Ajita, 
Metta, Punnaka, Mettagu, Upasiva, 
Nanda, Dotaka, Hemaka, Toda, Kappa, 
Jatakarni, Udaya, Bhadra, Posala, 
Megharaja and Pinga to the presence 
of Lord Buddha. They covered’ their 
bodies with skins and with dishevelled 
hairs (Saivite disposition) proceeded 
from Potali towards North. They first 
reached Pratishthana in Mulaka 
(Paithan in Maharastra), from there to 
Mahismati, Ujjeni, Konardha, Vidisa, 
Kosambi, Saketapura, Satavya, Kapi- 
lavastu, Kusinara, Pava and Vaisali. 
Then they reached Sravasti to the 
presence of Lord Buddha who was 
delivering a discourse at that time with 
a lionine voice in a rocky shelter. 


Ajita, the first disciple of Bavari 
Slowly approached Buddha and even 
before he started speaking, Buddha 
informed him that Bavari by whom 
they were deputed was 120 years old 
and had three great virtues, proficient 
in three Vedas, had five hundred dis- 
ciples with him and had great belief in 
his own faith. Ajita and others with 


folded hands were astonished to hear 
the informaiton about Bavari and be- 
lieved him: to be a God or Indra or 
Brahma. When they questioned about 
the head and its breaking into frag- 
ments, Tathagata replied that the head 
connotes ignorance and it is only 
supreme knowledge that would break 
ignorance, which could be acquired by 
devotion, meditation, concentration 
and perseverance. The disciples of 
Bavari one after another started ques- 
tioning Buddha and received convinc- 
ing answers. Thus they became the | 
followers of Buddha and returned to 
Potali on the banks of the river Godav- 
ari and narrated to Bavari about their 
encounters with Buddha.. 


Many scholars identified 
‘Bodhan' in Nizamabad district, with. 
Potali, or it might be a village near 
Paithan in Osmanabad district of 
Maharastra. It is certain that it was 
situated on the banks of the river 
Godavari in the present Maharastra or 
Andhra Pradesh. The message of 
Buddha was transmitted by Bavari's 
disciples to all the corners of Andhra 
Pradesh. 


After the return of the disciples 
of Bavari to Andhra, several other 
Andhra converts proceeded to North 
and settled there. These were known 
as 'Andhakas'. According to ‘Mahav- 
agga' of the Tripitikas, there was one 
Andhakavana near the town of Sra- 
vasti. ‘There was also Andhka Vinda 
near Rajagriha. Dr. B.S.L. Hanuman- 
tha Rao was of the apinion that these 
may be the Viharas established by 
Andhras. 


Routes of Arrival of Buddhism : 


It appears the Buddhist pili- 
grims travelled from North India to 
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Andhra along two ancient routes. 
Basing on our present knowledge of 
the existing Buddhist sites in Andhra 
we may conjecture that the Buddhists 
might have passed through the Pauni- 
Paunar Buddhist sites in Madhya 
Bharat, then proceed through the 
jungles along the Pranahita river 
which joins Godavari at Sirivancha 
then cross Godavari by boat or even by 
carts during the dry season and reach 
Kaleswaram, presently a celebrated 
‘Saivite centre in Karimnagar district. 
Fiom Kaleswaram the piligrims might 
have travelled down the Godavari river 
to Dharmapuri, Kotilingala, Dihulikatta 
{all in Karimnagar district) then to 
‘Phanigiri, Gajulabanda, Tirumalagiri, 
Nelakondapalli, Jeggayyapet, thence 
reach the river Krishna probably near 
Vedadri and take a boat down-stream 
to Amaravati or up-stream to Nagar- 
junakonda (Vijayapuri). 


The coastal route might have 
passed from Dhavali near Bhuvanes- 
war (in Orissa) to Kalingapatnam, 
Salihundam (on the river Vamsadhara) 
to Totlakonda, Bavikonda near 
Visakapatnam, then to Bojjanakonda 
near Anakapalli, thence to Guntupalli, 
Gudiwada, Ghantasala then crossed 
the river Krishna to reach Bhattiprolu 
and then proceed to Amaravati near 
Guntur. 


Conditions in Andhra at the Arrival 
of Buddhism : 


Andhra Desa came under the in- 
fluence of the Aryan thought at least 
by the beginning of the first Millin- 
nium B.C. During this time a large 
part of Andhra was inhabited by those 
who practiced Megalithism which in- 
volved the exposure of the dead bodies 
for a certain period, then collection of 


important bones (sanchayana) and 
burying them in deep pits. Then a 
circle of huge boulders was erected 
around the pit for marking it as a 
prominent monument. 


The Rgveda, the most sacred 
book of the Aryans, treats burial and 
burning as two legitimate methods for 
the disposal of dead. Some of the 
verses of the Rgveda distinctly refer to 
the practice of burial. According to 
Rgveda the Pitrs who dwell in heaven 
are those who have been burnt by fire 
and those who have been buried (Agni 
Dagdha and Anagni Dagdha). Accord- 
ing to Sayana, the commentator of 
Veda, burial was an o1*hodox method 
of disposing the dead. Atharva Veda 
prescribes three methods of disposing 
the dead namely 1. burying 2. burning 
and 3. scattering (Nimajjana). 


It may thus be inferred that 
during the periods of Rgveda and 
Atharva Veda burial and burning of 
the dead were in practice. From the 
time of Yajurveda down to Aranyakas 
and Srauta Sutras the burning of the 
dead became common. During the 
post-Grihya period burning became 
the only method. In Yajurveda, there is 
a description of a ceremony known as 
' Pitrumedha ' which consisted of col- 
lecting of burnt bones of the dead and 
depositing them in an urn and subse- 
quently to be merged in the waters of 
the holy rivers. This may be explained 
as a rite of compromise between the 
two opposite practices - the practice of 
burying and that of burning the dead 
bodies. Prof. Keith believes that the 
idea of burning as a r ‘essity to take 
the soul to the heaven ıs not Vedic. In 
Rgveda, it is said that a bank or Jump 
of earth was to be raised between the 
village and the cemetery as a rampart 
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that is, between the living inhabitants 
and the dead. A circle of stones was to 
be erected around the burial for the 
protection of the survivers. The above 
two injunctions were literally practiced 
by the authors of Andhra megaliths. 


The anthropological examination 
of the skeletal remains of ihe dead 
found in the Megalithic burials re- 
vealed that they didn't differ from the 
species as those of the Aryans. 
Chronologically, these burials belong 
to a date frame of 1000 to 300 B.C. 
The Hinayana Buddhism laid great 
stress on the worship of the stupa in 
which the mortal remains of Buddha 
or the Arhats were incorporated. Thus 
the consecration of mortal remains in 
a tumulus as practiced by Buddhists 
was not altogether a novelty in the 
Andhra of the pre-Christian times. The 
Buddhist stupa and the Megalithic 
burial contain the remains of-the dead 
and intended for offering’ homage to 
the departed. Both were enclosed by 
Pradakshana Pathas or circumabula- 


tory passages (particularly in the cas¢: 


burials having double circle of boul- 
ers. 


Acceptance of Buddhism : 
(A) Art and Architecture : 


Buddhism was mostly patron- 
ised by the commercial and well to do 
classes who built up a series of ar- 
amas or viharas which included mon- 
asteries, stupas, refectories according 
to a standardised plan probably con- 
trived even during the life time of 
Buddha. The Hindus never gave con- 
crete shape for the hierarchy of their 
Gods and Goddesses or the temples in 


which they were to be installed till a 


very late period. They built only fire 
altars with bricks, of course, the plan 
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of which became the prototype for the 
temples of later day. Any available 
Hindu divine image or sculpture, but 
for Siva Lingas in India cannot be 
dated prior to the Christian Era. By 
this iime the Buddhists have already 
mastered the art of stone sculpture for 
effectively communicating religious 
ideas to the common man. Though the 
human from of Buddha became popu- 
lar only after 1st-2nd century A.D., his 
symbolic representations or the impor- 
tant episodes of his life and Jataka 
tales of his previous births were pro- 
fusely delineated much earlier on the 
walls and surfaces of the stupas and 
monasteries. 


It was a period of great dilemma 
for the people to choose between the 
tedious and rigorous practices to real- 
ise Brahman as enunciated by the 
Upanishads or to witness the horrible 
sacrifices of Vedic foffowers and the 
believers of village Gods and God- 
desses which involved in large scale 
killing of living beings on one side and 
the sophisticated castless, classless 
and simple preachings of Buddhists in 
the language of the people, supple- 
mented by the parade of beautiful 


‘sculptures depicting various themes 


on the surfaces of stupas and monas- 
teries. It was also a period of perplexity 
for the rulers who had to face an 
unpleasant situation of ruling over a 
population divided on the lines of 
Hinduism and Buddhism. Thus they 
gave or permitted to give munificent 
grants directly or indirectly through 
their ladies for the maintenance of 
Buddhist Viharas and at the same 
time firmly adhering to their tradi- 
tional creed by performing such Vedic 
sacrifices as Aswamedha, Vajapeya, 
Agnistoma, and several other Kratus 
as exemplified by the Satavahana, 
Ikshvaku and other rulers of South. 
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(B) Language and Script : 


All the Hindu ‘scriptures which 
included the Vedas, Brahmanas, 
Upanishads, Epics, Sutras and Pu- 
ranas were composed in Sanskrit 
which was a difficult medium for 
understanding by the common folk. 
During the post-Sutra period particu- 
larly after Manu, Sanskrit learning 
became the sole privilage of the twice 
born. This was due to lack of script 
and other communicable aides. For 
the first time Asoka, the Mauryan 
Emperor standardised the Brahmi 
script and popularised the same in 
Prakrit idiom throughout the length 
and breadth of India. The entire liter- 
ary output of the Buddhists was origi- 
nally compiled in Prakrit language 
which was easy for communication. 
Prakrit assimilated as much of vo- 
cabulary as possible that it established 
a close kinship with the local lan- 
guages. In the 6th century B.c. Ma- 
haveera and Buddha preferred to 
preach in the local Prakrits of eastern 
India. The Mauryan Emperor, Asoka 
(3rd century B.C.) and a century later 
king Kharavela addressed their sub- 
jects in Prakrits. As Buddha spent 
most of his time in Magadha and 
preached his doctrin in the dialect of 
that region, it is but natural that the 
early Buddhist scriptures were com- 
posed in Magadhi Prakrit in which 
Buddha himself spoke. Some scholars 
believe that Pali, a variation of Prakrit 
was the language of Kalinga (South 
Orissa or North-East Andhra) from 
where Buddhism travelled to Ceylon. 


Sects of Buddhism in Andhra 


The second council was held at 
Pataliputra, after 116 years of Ma- 
haparinirvana of Buddha, during the 


time of Kalasoka. In this council, 
Mahadeva pronounded five new propo- 
sitions regarding the Arhats which 
brought division of the Sangha into 
two schools - Mahasanghika and St- 
haviravada. Some of the Vaisalian 
monks seperated themselves from the 
Sangha of the Elders of Sthaviras and 
organised a new one of their own call- 
ing it a Mahasangha from which they 
came to be known as Mahasanghikas. 


The Sthaviravadins subsequently 
were split up into eleven sects and 
remained as Hinayanic, while the 
Mahasanghikas divided into seven 
sub-sects and gradually gave up their 
Hinayanic doctrins and paved the way 
for the appearance of Mahayanism. 
Vinitadeva, the author of ' Bikkshu 
Varshagraprchya ' divided the 18 sects 
into the following groups. 1 & II the 
Mahasanghikas comprised of 1. Pur- 
vaseliya 2. Aparaseliya 3. Haimavata 
(of the Himalayas or Kashmir), 4. 
Lokottaravada and 5. Prajneptivada. , 


Ill Sarvastivadins comprised of 
Mulasarvastivada, Kasyapiya, Mahi- 
sasaka, Dharmagupta, Bahustrutiya 
and Tamrasatiya. 


IV Sammatiyas comprised of Kuru- 
kullakas, Avantaka and Vastiputn. 


Vv Staviras comprised of Jetava- 
niya, Abhayagirivasin and Mahavi- 
haravasin. Taranatha identified the 
sects Caityaka and Purvaseliya as be- 
longing to the school of Mahadeva. As 
the Caityaka's and Purvaseliyas were 
based only in Andhra Pradesh, it is 


likely that Mahadeva who was a con- 


temporary of Asoka or Kalasoka might 
have got some connection with Andhra 
Pradesh. According to Mahavamsa, 


‘Mahadeva was deputed by Asoka to 
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Mahishamandala which was identified 
with the Andhra, south of Godavari. 


The Mahasanghika branches 
were again sub divided into two 
groups, Mahasanghikas, Caityakas or 
Lokottaravadins. The Caityakas be- 
came widely known as the Seliya or 
the Andhaka schools. Out of a total of 
18 sects of Buddhism, nine have bases 


in Andhra Pradesh 1. Mahasanghiyas” 


or Aryasanghiya (Nagarjunakonda) 2. 
Purvaseliya (Amaravati and Alluru) 3. 
Aparaseliya (Nagarjunakonda and 
Ghantasala). 4. Rajagirika (Amaravati) 
5. Caityaka (Amaravati) 6. Bahusru- 
tiya (Nagarjunakonda) 7. Mahisasaka 
(Nagarjunakonda) 8. Uttara Seliya 


(Kalinga or North Coastal Andhra ?) 9. 


Saiddhantikas. 


In the commentary of ' Katha 
vattu ' the sects of Rajagirika, Saiddha 
ntika, the Pubbaseliya, Aparaseliya are 
known as the Andhaka or Andhra 
sects. The Purvaseliya, Aparaseliya, 
the Caityaka sects appear to have 
emanated from Andhra alone. Regard- 
ing Mahisasakas they became famous 
even from the first Buddhist council at 
Rajagriha. As such its origin is defi- 
nitely anterior to Mahsanghikas. 
Vinaya attaches special importance to 
a person by name ' Purana ' who 
formed a group with his followers 
known as Mahisasaka. It is interesting 
that among the disciples of Bavari 
despatched to Buddha, there was one 
Purana or Punna or Punnaga. On the 
basis of some inscriptions, the region 
of Mahisasaka is identified with that of 
Vengi. In that case Purana or Punna, 
the founder of Mahisasaka Buddhist 
sect must have hailed from Andhra. 


Similarly the Bahuarutiya schocl 
which is a later branch of the Mahas- 
anghikas was mentioned in the in- 


scriptions found at Amaravati and 
Nagarjunakot.da. They were regarded 
as the precursors of the later Mahay- 
ana teachings. They also incorporated 
the five propositions of Mahadeva pro- 
pounded in the first Buddhist council. 
In some doctrinal matters they had a 
great deal in common with the Seliya 
schools of Andhra. They are often 
described as a bridge between the 
orthodox and the Mahayana schools. 


Great Buddhist Acaryas and writers 
of Andhra : 


Acarya Nararjuna, who pro- 
pounded the Madhyamika school of 
Buddhist philosophy also known as 


Sunyavada, must have spent the last - 


part of his life at Nararjunakonda 
probably after his retirement from 
Nalanda. According- to Lankavatara 
Sutra, he was born in a village ' Vedali 
' identified with Vadali situated be- 
tween Amaravati and Nagarjuna Kon 
da. Some scholoars believe that Acarya 
Nararjuna was born in south Kosala or 
Vidarbha (Berar). The world has never 
seen a greater dialectician than 
Nagarjuna. His great work Madhya 
mika-karika which contained 400 
Karikas in 27 chapters provided the 
base for the Madhyamika schools. This 
work alone shows the master mind of 
Nagarjuna and how he shines in soli- 
tary splendour among the intellectuals 
of this country. He was described as 
the Aristotle of Buddhist lore, the 
Christ of Madhyamika and St. Paul of 
Mahayana, a magical name baffling 
the most brainy in sheer intellectual 
power and moral force. Nararjuna is 
said to have recovered the Mahayana 
texts ' Avatamsaka, “Prajna Paramita, 
Saddharma Paundarika from Naga- 
loka. Nagarjuna is believed to have 
authored more than 20 works, one of 
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which, was Suhrullekha or ‘Letter to a 
Friend’ which was addressed to his 
patron. ' Yajna Satakarni (166-196 
A.D.) I - tsing (700 A.D.) the Chinese 
traveller recorded that he saw children 
committing it to memory and adults 
making a life long study of it. Accord- 
ing to Tibetan accounts Nagarjuna 
lived at Nalanda. Taranatha recorded 
that Nagarjuna, Aryadeva and Vas- 
ubandhu were the high priests of 
Nalanda. According to Kathasaritsa- 
gara, Acarya Nararjuna was assassi- 
nated at the instigation of a 
Satavahana prince. This might be the 
first aid for the revival of Hinduism 
and decline of Buddhism in Andhra. 


Aryadeva who was probably an 
younger contemporary of Acarya 
Nagarjuna at Nalanda, is considered 
as one of the foremost thinkers of 
Madhyamika school. A good number of 
philosophical works such as Catussa- 
taka, Satasastra and Akkarasataka 


were attributed to him. It is likely that © 


Aryadeva too hailed from Andhra. 


Sthavira Buddhapalita was an 
important exponent of Madhyamika 
philosophy propounded by Nagarjuna. 
He is credited with the founding of 
Prasangika school which attempted to 
develop a method of reasoning and 
putting such questions to his adver- 
sary as would defeat him completely 
and confuse him. It appears he flour- 
ished during 5th century A.D. and was 
a native of Dantapura (Srikakulam 
district). His work Madhyamika Vriti is 
a commentery on Nagarjuna's Madh - 
yamika sastra. 


The next important Buddhist 
writer was Buddha Ghosa. According 
to ' Mahavanısa ', Buddha Ghosa was 
born near Bodhgaya but there.is an- 
other view that he came from Tailanga 


region (Telangana). Prof. D. Kosambi 
believes that Buddha Ghosa came 
from the south. In his earlier days 
Buddha Ghosa was eminently versed 
in the Vedas and Sutra literature. 
Later under the influence of Mahasta- 
vira Revata he was ordained in Bud- 
dhism and then came to’ be known as 
Buddha Ghosa. On the instruction of 
Revata, Buddha Ghosa sailed to Cey- 
lon during the time of King Mahan- 
ama. His work ' Visuddhimagga ' is 
something of almost everything in 
Buddhist literature. It was the first 
work of Buddha Ghosa in Ceylon 
which is a summary of the Tripitikas 
together with the commentary. His 
other work was. ' Samanta Pasadika ' 
which is a commentary on the Vinaya. 
He also wrote commentaries on the Pa- 
timokkha and on the four pinciple 
Nikayas. Of all the works of Buddha 
Ghosa, Visuddhimagga reveals his 
encyclopaedic knowledge, keen intel- 
lect and deep insight. His other com- 
mentaries put him on a- high pedestal 
among the indian scholars. 


After Buddha Ghosa, Thera 


l Dharmapala who lived at Badaratittha, 


a place on the south-east coast, of 
India (Salihundam ?). He is credited 
with the writing of commentaries on 
such works as Khuddhaka-Nikaya 
which were left undone by Buddha 
Ghosa. The known Buddhist Titrhas 
so far known in south-east India are 
situated near Visakapatnam, such as 
Salihundam, Gopalapatnam, Bavi- 
konda, Totlakonda, Bhimunipatnam 
which might have belonged to the 
Sthavira school comprising of Abhay- 
agirivasis and Mahavihara Vasis. 
Dharmapala's commentary on the 
Buddha Ghosa's Visuddhimagga 
known as Paramattha Manjusa refers 
to the views of Abhayagiri school. 
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Bhavaviveka, another great ex- 
penent of Madhyamika school who 
lived in 6th century was the author of 
several works - Mahayana Karatala, 
Ratna Sastra, Madhyamika Hrdaya, 
Tarkajwala, Prajna Pradipika etc. 
Hieun Tsang records that Bhava- 
viveka, the Master of Sastras lived in 
the palace of Asuras situated to the 
south of Dhanakataka. This palace 
was in a great mountain cavern. Fer- 
gusson, identified the cavern as with 
the rock-cut caves at the foot of Indra- 
Keeladri hill near Vijayawada. No 
doubt, a Buddhist Vihara was identi- 
fied over the Akkanna-Madanna hill 
but the rock-cut caves underneath are 
Brahmanical. The plausible identifica- 
tion would be the Buddhist complex 
near Guntupalli or Jilakarragudem 
situated about 30 Km. towards West of 
Eluru town in west Godavari district. 
Hieun Tsang states that Bhavaviveka 
was widely renowned for his elegant 
scholarship and for the depth of his 
vast attainments. Originally he was a 
disciple of Kapila, the propounder of 
Sankhya Yoga, but later became fully 
conversant with the learning of 
Nagarjuna. 


Dinnaga (5th century A.D.) a 
disciple of Vasubandhu was a noted 
teacher of the Yogacarya school of 
Buddhism. He was the founder of the 
Buddhist logic and widely known as 
the Father of Mediaeval Nyaya. First 
he was a Hinayana Buddhist of Vasti 
Putriya sect and later devoted himself 
to the teachings of Mahayanism. Din- 
Naga is credited with the authorship of 
about 100 treatises on logic, which 
according to I-tsing were read as a text 
books at the time of his visit to India. 
Pramanasamusecaya was his greatest 
Work. Nyaya Pravesa and Hetuchakra- 

amaru were some of his other works. 


According to a Tibetan tradition, he 
was born in Simhavaktra (a suburb of 
Kanci) in south India. But Hieun 
Tsang recorded that a Jaina Bodhi- 
satva (identified as Dinnaga) who 
composed Hetuvidya Sastra lived near 
a stone stupa situated on a solitary 
mountain in Andhra. This mountain is 
about 20 li (3 1/2 miles) from the 
capital Ping-Ki-Lo. As Hieun Tsang en- 
tered Andhra from South Kosala, we’ 
believe that he might have entered 
Andhra through Telangana crossing 
the river Godavari either at Kales- 
waram or Kotilingala (both in 
Karimnagar district). The situation of 
Posigoan studded with Buddhist 
Viharas on hills, at a distance of 3km. 
from Kotilingala almost approximates 
with the distance stated by Hieun 
Tsang. The name Posigoan might be a 
derivation of Pusa where Chenna Pusa 
(Dinnaga) lived as per the vision of 
Hieun Tsang. Dinnaga is considered to 
be an important link between the Bud- 
dhist and Orthodox Nyaya systems of 
India. 

Dharma Kirti, regarded as Kant 
of India, was the author of Pramana 
Vartika, his magnum opus; Nyaya 
Bindu, Pramana Viniscaya, Sam- 
bandha-Pariksa, the Hetubindu, Sa- 
manantara Siddhi etç., He was born in 
a village by name Tirumala (Tirupati in 
Chittoor district) in the Cola country 
but later proceeded to Nalanda and 
became a disciple of Dharmapala. He 
was a successor of Dinnaga and logi- 
cian of un-surpassed genius. Dhar- 
makirti's literary productions mark the 
highest stage reached in epistemologi- 
cal speculation by later Buddhism. 


Spread of Buddhism in Andhra Dur- 
ing Mauryan Times : 


After the Kalinga war Andhra 
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desa in its entirety came under the 
suzereinty of Asoka. In the 13th rock- 
edit of Asoka, it is stated that 
Andhras were following the Dharma 
enunciated by Devanampiya (Asoka). 
After the 3rd Buddhist council Asoka 
dismantled the stupas at Kusinagara 
and took out the corporeal relics of 
Buddha and distributed them among 
different regions under his rule and 
arranged to erect 84 thousand stupas. 
In Andhra, the stupas at Amaravati, 
Battiprolu and Nagarjunakonda con- 
tain the actual relics of Lord Buddha. 
According to Manjusri Mulakalpa " the 
stupa at Amaravati contained the rel- 
ics of Buddha. In a Brahmi inscription 
found over one of the Ayaka pillars of 
Maha Stupa at Nagarjunakonda, it is 


recorded as Samma Sambudhasa ` 


Dhatu Vara Parigahitasa, which 
means the stupa incorporates the 
sacred relics of Buddha. This inscrip- 
tion is dated to the 3rd century A.D. of 
the time of the Ikshvakus of 
Vijayapuri. In an inscription discov- 
ered in the stupa at Battiprolu, it is 
said ' Buddha Sarirani Nikshiptam ' 
‘(the corporeal relics of Buddha were 
deposited). The palaeography of the 
inscription of Battiprolu might be ear- 
lier than or cuntemporary to the 
Asokan Brahmi. The stupa was 
erected by a local king named ' 
Kubhiraka '. 


During the excavations con- 
ducted recently at Kotilingala on the 
right bank of river Godavari in 
Karimnagar district, the remains of a 
stone vaneered stupa were discovered. 
The label inscriptions on the vedika 
slabs of the stupa are datable to pre- 
Asokan times. About two miles west of 
Kotilingala three separate Buddhist es- 
tablishments were identified near the 


village Pashigoan (Pusagoan). Hieun ` 


TRIVENI 


Tsang recorded that the capital of An- 
To-Lo (Andhra) was Ping-Ki-lo which 
must have been situated in or around 
Kotilingala in Karimnagar district. In 
the vicinity of Ping-Ki-Lo there was a 
great Sangharama built by O-Che-Lo 
and about 20 li (3 '/, miles) to the 
south-west of it there was a stupa 
built by Asoka Raja. There was one 
more stone stupa on the top of a 
mountain. Here Chenna Pusa com- 
posed the Hetuvidya Sastra. Chenna 
Pusa is identified with Dinnaga, the 
founder of Buddhist logic who lived at 
the beginning of 5th century A.D. 


At Dhulikatta, in the same dis- 
trict, a massive Buddhist stupa was 
excavated under the direction of the 
present author. Many of the Ayaka 
slabs found around the Vedika of the 
stupa were inscribed in Brahmi script 
detable to 150 to 200 years B.C. It is 
quite likely that the stupa had been 
erected during the time of Asoka and 
worship of the same continued till the 
Vishnukundin times. 


Hieun Tsang, the Chinese pil- 
grim recorded that he travelled for a 
1000 li (166 miles) through desert and 
forest to reach Dhanakaiaka from 
Ping-Ki-Le, the Andhra capital. From 
there he travelled another 1000 li (166 
miles) and reached the kingdom of 
Chu-Li-Ye (Chola). At a distance east 
of the capital city he found a stupa 
built by Asoka. Connigham identified 
Chu-Li-ye with Kurnool district which 
may not be correct as no Buddhist 
stupa was so far identified in Kurnool 
district. However, in 1966, a massive 
Buddhist stupa was discovered by this 
author near Chandavaram in 
Prakasam district on the right bank of 
the river Gundlakamma. This stupa is 
probably the most massive than those 
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found any where in Andhra Pradesh. 
This might be one of the stupas built 
by Asoka. Hieun Tsang mentions that 
Tathagata exhibited his spiritual 
power here, preached the sublime law 
and defeated the heratics. The state- 
ment of Hieun Tsang that Tatthagatha 
visited Andhra, the Chu-Li-ye region, 
was corraborated by an inscription on 
a stele found at Amaravati in Guntur 
district. 


Buddhism after Mauryans 


During the post Mauryan times, 
the Satavahanas inspite of thier 
staunch Brahmanical affiliation have 
liberally patronized Buddhism. The 
rock-cut Buddhist caves at Nasik, 
Kanheri, Kondavite, Kondane, Karla, 
Bhaja, Bedsa were executed during the 
Satavahana times. During the excava- 
tions of Buddhist Viharas at 
Bavikonda and Totlakonda in 
Visakapatnam district, several 
Satavahana coins came to light. It is 
said that the railing around the 
Amaravati stupa was built by Acarya 
Nagarjuna under the patronage of 
Yajna Satakarni. One of the inscrip- 
tions at Nagarjunakonda informs that 
a Vihara was built during the time of 
Vijaya Satakarni. The stupa at Dhu- 
likatta in Karimnagar district might 
have been renovated during the time of 
Sivasiripulomavi as evinced by the dis- 
covery of several coins issued during 
his time. 


The brisk trade that existed be- 
tween the Roman Empire and Andhra 
from the Ist Century onwards resulted 
in the importation of several hundreds 
of Roman gold and silver coins to 
Andhra. It also led to the flowering of 
Buddhist art in the centres such as 
Amaravati, Goli, Ghantasala, Alluru 


and Nagarjunakonda etc. The artistic 
production was so prolific, magnificent 
and vigorous that it became popular 
as the Amaravati style and became the 
archetype of the south Indian as well 
as south-east Asian art. 


Buddhism during Ikshvakus of Vija- 
yapuri : 


The Ikshvakus of Vijayapuri near 
Nagarjunakonda who succeeded the 
Satavahanas and ruled for about sev- 
enty years from Circa 220 to 290 A.D. ` 
carried forward the great artistic tradi- 
tion of their predecessors. In the short 
period of their rule, the artistic and 
architectural tradition bequeathed by 
Ikshvakus to the posterity is sumptu- 
ous and unrivalled. The territorial 
limits of their rule didn't extend be- 
yond the modem districts of Guntur 
and Krishna. Infact, they were the sole 
torch bearers of Andhra culture during 
the 3rd century of the Christian Era. 
During this period Nagarjunakonda 
became one of the greatest Buddhist 
centres in India which attracted Bud- 
dhists of various sects such as Mahas- 
anghiyas, Aparamahavinaseliyas, 
Bahusrutiyas, Mahishasakas and 
Mahaviharavasins or Theravadins of 
Ceylon etc. The gorgeous valley sur- 
rounded by flat-topped hills and a 
luxuriant jungle setting favoured with 
plentiful water supply from the peren- 
nial river Krishna was most suitable 
for Buddhist mendicants to lead an 
unruffled monastic life that it came to 
be known as the Saranath of the 
south. 


The end of the great Ikshvaku 
rule marked the beginning of the de- 
clension of Buddhism in Andhra 
Pradesh. There is a folk tradition that | 
Adi Sankara visited Nagarjunakonda 
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and that his disciples demolished the 
stupas and drove out the Buddhists. 
This appears to be a totally unbeliev- 
able concoction. There is clear evi- 
dence that even during the 4th-5th 
centuries, Buddhism received royal 
patronage and was popular among the 
public. The copper plate inscriptions 
recently found at Kondaveedu record 
that the king Prithvimula (4-5th Cen- 
tury) ruling over the coastal areas of 
Andhra donated some villages for the 
maintenance of the Buddhist Viharas 
situated at Vardhamana (Vaddamanu 
in Guntur district), Tadikonda (also in 
Guntur district) and Gunapasapura. 


Hieun Tsang recorded that dur- 
ing the 7th century (629-645 A.D.) 
there were ten Sangharamas and 
hundred Deva temples in Kalinga 
(North coastal Andhra); 20 Sanghar- 
amas, 30 Deva temples in Andhra 
(Telangana); numerous Sangharamas 
were deserted, still there were 20 well 
preserved Sangharamas at Dha- 
nakataka; the Sangaramas were ru- 
ined and dirty as well as the priests, 
but there are tens of Deva temples and 
many Jaina Nirgranthas in the Cola 
region (Rayalasima). Evidently several 
Buddhist viharas were existing during 
7th century inspite of the rising popu- 
larity of Hinduism. 


Govinda Varma, (4th Century 
A.D.) the founder-member of the Vish- 
nukundin dynasty had established 
Pushpagiri Vihara at Chailanyapuri, a 
suburb of Hyderabad. His chief queen 
Paramabhattarika, who was the 
daughter of Prithvimula, the king of 
the coastal Andhra built a Buddhist 
Vihara at Indrapala Nagara (Tum- 


.malagudem) in Nalgonda district. At 


Amaravati, several Buddhist sculp- 
tures and metal images datable to 4th- 


6th centuries A.D. such as a standing 
Buddha, lime stone sculptures of Tara 
and other deities were found. There is 
definite evidence that the Mahacaitya 
at Amaravati was under worship till 
14th century A.D. Some inscriptions of 
Kota chiefs, who ruled from Amaravati 
during 11th and 12th centuries A.D. 
refer to donations to the Mahacaitya at 
Amaravati. An inscription dated to 
1182 A.D. describes the Mahacaitya at 
Amaravali as a very lofty stupa finely 
decorated with sculptures. Another in- 
scription of Dharmakirti dated to 1244 
A.D. informs about certain repairs at- 
tended to the double - .storeyed image 
house of Buddha at Amaravati. 


The Decline : 


Before considering the causes for 
the decline of Buddhism in Andhra, it 
should first be taken notice of the 
patronage of Vedic or Brahmanical 
religion by the royalty during the post- 
Mauryan times. The Satavahana Em- 
perors, excepting the founder, have 
faithfully adhered to Brahmanism 
possibly till the time of Yajnasri Sa- 
takarni, the royal patron of Acarya 
Nagarjuna. Even the assassination of 
Nagarjuna at the instigation of 
Yajnasri's successor, as recorded in 
Kadhasaritsagara, and also by Hieun 
Tsang might be due to the regaining 
dominance of Brahmanism than for 
political reasons. Ikshvakus of 
Vijayapuri though eclectic to permit 
their own female members to liberally 
patronise Buddhism were ardent fol- 


lowers of Brahmanism. Several Hindu: 


temples such as those of Push- 
pabhadra (Siva), Skandha, Devasena 
and Sarvadeva (Siva) were built during 
the period of these rulers. 


The Pallavas who succeeded the 
Ikshvakus were initially initiated to 
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Jainism but subsequently became fol- 
lowers of Saivism and were as tolerant 
as Ikshvakus to Buddhism. Pallava 
Mahendravarma (7th century), the 
successor of Simhavishnu, graphically 
picturises the degrading conditions of 
the Kapalikas, the Buddhists (Vajray- 
anists), and the Pasupatas in his 
famous work Mattavilasa. 


The Renati Colas of the Cudda- 
pah - Chittoor region were worshippers 
of ' Surya ' and performed many Vedic 
sacrifices. However Buddhism never 
had popular support in the Ray- 
alasima region even during the ruling 
period of the Satavahanas. The only 
Buddhist establishment is found situ- 
ated on the bank of the river Bahuda 
near Nandalur in Cuddapah district 
which must have continued its exis- 
lence till the time of Badami Cha- 
lukyans. Interestingly some earliest (3- 
4 centuries A.D.) Brahmanical stone 
plaques of Siva, Brahma, Vishnu and 
Sakthi were found at Jammula- 
madugu near cuddapah. One of the 
earliest Siva Lingas in a Phallic form 
datable to 2nd century B.C. is found 
enshrined at Gudimallam in Chittoor 
district. 


The region of Kalinga came 
under the rule of the Cedis after the 
disintegration of the Mauryan Empire 
of whom the-only known King was 
Kharavela, who probably patronised 
Jainism. The Cedis were succeeded by 
Pitribhaktas and later by the Matharas 
of Pishtapura. The Matharas claimed 
themselves as Parama Bhagavatas 
(Vaishnavas), yet worshipped Siva and 
Performed Vedic sacrifices. The Gan- 
gas of Kalinga ruled from Dantapura, 
Rajapura, Kalingapatnam and Muka- 
lingam in Srikakulam district for over 
thousand years. However, Buddhism 


had strongly entrenched in the region 
of Kalinga from the time of Asoka and 
continued to be popular till as late as 
7th-8th centuries A.D. during the rule 
of Gangas. Infact, Kalinga, studded 
with a large number of Buddhist 
stupas situated at Adurru, Sankaram 
(Bojjanakonda), Ramatirtham, 
Salihundam, Bavikonda, Totlakonda, 
Bhimunipatnam, Gopalapatnam. 
Pedauppalam ete was as prolific as the 
Krishna-Guntur region. The discovery 
of several later Buddhist (Vajrayana ) 
images such as Tara, Manjusri, 
Jambhala, Marichi and Avalokitesvara 
etc. at Salihundam and Hariti at 
Bojjanakonda is a clinching evidence 
of the continuance of- Buddhism till 
8th-9th centuries A.D. Similarly sev- 
eral sculptures and metal images of 
Vajrayana affinily datable to 7th-Sth 
centuries A.D. were found at Amara- 
vali, as those of Buddha in Bhumis- 
parsamudra, Simhanada, Avaloki 
tesvara and Manju Ghosa. It may be 
inferred that the last phase of Bud- 
dhism which is popularly known as 
Vajrayana had flourished only at 
selected centres due to dominance 
gradually regained by Brahmanism. 
The belief that the Buddhist stupas 
and Viharas were plundered and dev- 
astated by the Hindus is totally un- 
founded. Their decay and disappear- 
ance may be attributed to lack of 
patronage and repairs from time to 
time. Infact many of the stupas as wit- 
nessed at Candavaram, Nagarju- 
nakonda, Jaggyyapeta, Ghantasala, 
Salihundam, Guntupalli, Ramati- 
rtham, Sankaram, Bojjanakonda, 
Bavikonda, Totlakonda are better pre- 
served than a many Hindu temple 
destroyed during the time of mediaeval 
religious bigotry. Due to transforma- 
tion in the political and social condi- 
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tions coupled with the disappearance 
of the great tradtions of humility, 
humaness and devotion in Buddhism 
and the intolerance of later Buddhists 
towards other religions paved the way 
for its decline and consequent popu- 
larity of Hinduism. The best example 
of the traditional ecletic attitude of the 
Hindus is the elevation of Buddha, a 
historical personality, to the status of 
the 9th Avatara of Vishnu from the 
time of Varaha and Agni Puranas. The 
endearing episodes pertaining to 
Vasudeva Krishna, such as his child- 
ish pranks in a typical Indian pastoral 
environment, his ability even as a 
child to vanquish. monsters, demons, 
evil spirits, venomous serpents (. Ka- 
liya), as a saviour of people and ani- 
mals against wrath of wind and rain, 
as a divine musician lulling the world 
with his flute, his romantic adventures 
with Gopis, puritanic love towards 
Radha, liberation of his parents from 


bondage, as an unrelenting warrior, 
shrewd politician, outstanding states- 
man, divine preacher, saviour of right- 
eousness have had the capacity to 
captivate the hearts of millions of 
pastoral India even from pre-Christian 
times. Hailing from the Andhaka- 
Vrishni clan, Krishna might have had 
a special relationship with Andhras 
( Andhakas). The contribution of the- 
Krishna cult towards religion, philoso- 
phy and culture of India is enormous. 
Similarly the filial piety, unbounded 
compasion, unswerving truthfulness 
and indomitable gallantry of Rama 
became popular even from Satavahana 
times ( Gathasaptasati) . Some of the 
mysterious deeds of Buddhists per- 
formed: in Tantrik centres had alien- 
ated them from the main stream of the 


- society. Just as Kapalikas and 


Pasupathas of Saivism have borne the 
brunt of unpopularity so was the case 
with later Buddhism. g 
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PRETER OF BUDDHIST ART AND AESTHETICS 


A. RANGANATHAN 


Far back down the corridor of 
the centuries we perceive the serene 
figure of the Buddha like an image in 
a shrine, encrusted with myths, leg- 
ends and traditions. But even these 
owe their aesthetic significance to the 
luminosity within; to the sublime per- 
sonality that, after twenty five centu- 
ries illumines our imagination with the 
brilliance of a supernova star. For a 
double perspective informs the aes- 
thetices of Buddhism. Indeed the na- 
ture of the personality of the Buddha 


is immanent and at the same time’ 


transcendent. And thereby are re- 
solved both the Buddha and the Lotus, 
history and aesthetic consciousness, 
the serene life and the artistic form. 


Carrying us back to the aniconic 
period of the Vedas, Dr. Ananda 
Coomaraswamy highlights many simi- 
larities between passages in the 
Mediaeval christian mystics like St. 
Thomas, Meister Eckhart, Ruysbroeck 
and Boehme and passages in the lit- 
erature of the Vedas, Upanishads and 
the Gita in his profoundly illuminating 
works such as A New Approach to 
theVedas, The Transformation of Na- 
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ture in Art and Elements of Buddhist 
Iconography. And with his gift for 
unifying perception, Dr. Coom- 
araswamy moves expertly through the 
five references which symbolize Bud- 
dhist thought in his elements of Bud- 
dhist Iconography - the Tree of Life, the 
Earth-Lotus, theWord-Wheel, the Lo- 
tus-Throne and the Fiery Pillar - to 
offer us the quintessence of Buddhist 
aesthetics. ! " Buddhist symbolism, far 
from being an isolated language, is 
proper to the one great tradition which 
has persisted from the Vedic or a Pre- 
Vedic Period until now. The Lotus de- 
notes ontologically a firm establish- 
ment amongst the possibilities of exis- 
tence, denotes a birth and manifesta- 
tion primarily in the intelligible, or also 
and consequently in the sensible 
world; while it denotes ethically, de- 
tachment as of one who is in the world 
but out of it. The throne of Deity is a 
Lotus-throne from the foregoing points 
of view: as impartite and immovable, it 
is adamantine; as Royal, it is a Lion - 
throne. The Tathagata, Buddha, 
seated on such a throne, standing on 
such a Pedstal, affirms an infinite 
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negation, a sable stillness against 
which his golden person shines re- 
splendent, unconfined by any form, 
but omniform ". 


Coomaraswasmy's interpreta- 
tions of Indian art were based on the 
similies and metaphors of kalidasa, 
Ashvagosha, Sir Edwin Arnold, the 
Tamil Saivite poets, Hindi poetry, the 
aesthetic philosophy of Anandav- 
ardhana, ihe aesthetic formulations 
and compliations of Dhananjaya and 
Viswanatha as well as the ' Alamkara, 
' Silpa ' and ‘ Saiva-Siddhanta ' texts. 
Here it is necessary to refer to two 
celebrated verses in Kalidasa's great 
work Kumarasambhavam. In his forty 
second verse of the first Canto, Kali- 
dasa says " Uma' s beautiful figure 
adorned her pearl necklace and the 
pearl necklace her beauty, mutually 
adorning their state of interaction ". In 
other words, Uma's beauty is in itself 
an ornament to the ornament. This 
comparison led Anandavardhana to 
argue in his Dhvanyaloka that the 
power of poetic suggestion shines like 
the beauty of a woman in a poem. And 
in the forty fifth verse of the third 
Canto, kalidasa describs the Yogic 
posture of Shiva. Here is the descrip- 
tion : " Shiva, in a sitting posture - the 
upper part of his body stiffened, with 
the lower part of his legs crossed and 
with his shoulders a trifle bent - which 
is called Virasana or Paryanka in Yogic 
parlance; furthermore, the placement 
of the two uplifted palms in the lap- 
looks like a blossomed lotus ". This 
view of Shiva gave rise to the visual 
representation of the Buddha as a 
Yogi. Indeed the posture. of an authen- 
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tic Yogi was considered to be an aes- 
thetically satisfying figure of the Bud- 
dha. And through a stroke of genius, 
Coomaraswamy maintains that the 
figure of a Seated Yogi was derived 
from " the idea of mental discipline 
and of the attainment of the highest 
station of self-oblivion ". This reason- 
ing resulted in locating the figure at 
Anuradhapura in Sri Lanka. Also ac- 
cording to Coomaraswamy, it is the 
most superb piece " in the whole range 
of Buddhist art ". Further more, the 
two standing Buddhas at 
Anuradhapura and Amaravati - 
termed " Buddhist Primitives " by 
coomaraswamy - reflect the same 
wave-length of Buddhist aesthetic 
perception. 


The intersection of the absolute 
and the relative, with its aesthetic 
commentary on the human situation, 
can be perceived in the concept of 
associating the Lotus with the Bud- 
dha. Just as the Lotus symbolizes the 
creativity of the Cosmic Being in 
Hindu Mythology, so does it reflect the 
wisdom of Nirvana in Mahayanist 
Buddhist aesthetics; Here it is worth 
noting that just as Mahayanist Bud- 
dhist art borrowed its metaphysical 
symbolism from the Hindu tradition, 
so did Hindu art derive its Anthropo- 
morphisin from Buddhist art. Indeed, 
unlike the plain and repetitive art of 
the Hinayana, the Mahayana aesthetic ` 
perspective became inclusive enough 
to comprehend’ a variety of concepts 
and influences such as-an ancient 
aniconic tradition described by Coom- 
araswamy as the aniconic Vedic 
style, the Gita ideal of the Seated Yogi, 


J 


the philosophy of the universal com- 
passion of the Buddha, the Greek 
perspective of beauty, the Metaphysics 
of ' the void ', the Tantrik Nature of 
Lamaistic Art and the delicacy of Tao- 
ist art. And in a passage that corrobo- 
rates Coomaraswamy's view of the 
Buddhist Lotus, Schuon writes as fol- 
lows: ? " The Lotus, supporting 
theBuddha, is the nature of things, 
the calm and pure fatality of its illu- 
sion and finality of its disappearance; 
but it is also the luminous centre of 
Maya whence arises Nirvana-become 
man " 


As the centuries rolled on, the 
Lotus-Throne became an important 
element of the Buddhist Iconography. 
In fact, the Lotus became increasingly 
significant in the wake of an almost 
alchemical transmutation of the 
simple design of the Hinayana into the 
complex aesthetics of the Mahayana. 
For example, according to the Mahay- 
anist aesthetics, the smallest particles 
of the Universe of Buddha's compas- 
Sion are present in the form of innu- 
merable Bodhisattavas enthroned on 
Lotuses. To cite another example, the 
Prajnaparamita, signifying transcen- 
dental wisdom, can be identified with 
Queen Maya, the mother of the histori- 
cal Buddha who is surrounded by 
Lotuses. And as the Lotus of the 
Dhamma travelled over Tibet, Sri 
‘anka, Java, China and Japan, India 
came to bé cherished as the Land of 
the Lotus-Blossom. 


In order to arrive at a balanced 
Perspective of the aesthetics of Bud- 
dhism, the art historian must step out 
of the range of the details of Buddhist 
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art history; he must also get beyond 
the pages of mere scholarship to grasp 
the full significance of the aesthetics of 
Buddhism. This is the process through 
which Coomaraswamy's genius has 
expressed itself. His interpretation is, 
in the best sense of the term, modern, 
for it sees with the evolutionary eye 
the origin of the Buddha image along 
the surface of life; and it also sees with 
the inner eye the accumulation of leg- 
ends that lifts the mind towards an 
intuitive understanding of the deeper 
messages of Hindu-Buddhist aesthet- 
ics. 


" It becomes impossible " wrote 
Coomaraswamy in his essay * on ' The 
Origin of the Buddha Image ' to treat 
the phase ' Greek Origin of the Bud- 
dha Image ', as representing anything 
more than a rhetorical misuse of lan- 
guage; if art of Gandharan School, as 
its students admit, is half Indian, art 
of the Kusana and Gupta periods in 
the Ganges Vally is altogether Indian, 
for it deals with the same ideas, and 
uses a plastic language that is in di- 
rect continuity with that of the preced- 
ing centuries '. However, ‘the problem 
of determining the origin of the Bud- 
dha image must be understood at dif- 
ferent levels of aesthetic perception. 
For a Buddha image, whether Gand- 
haran-Greek, Mathura-Early Indian or 
Gupta-Classical Indian reflects the 
same tranquility of the Spirit awak- 
ened to Itself. 


The creations of Buddhist art 
comprise two poles, the first being the 
Gandharan images while the second 
constitute of Japanese paintings. For 
the artistic process of using the secu- 
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lar idiom of the Roman West in an 
attempt to express ihe spirit of Bud- 
dhism began in the holy land of Gand- 
hara. Futhermore, ihe Gandharan 
perspective derived from the head of 
Apollo, had contributed a dimension of 
Greek beauty to Buddhist art. Simi- 
larly the tenth century Japanese 
paintings of Amida ( Anitabha ) which 
were partly inspired by the techniques 
of Taoist art, had introduced an ele- 
ment of Japanese daintiness into Bud- 
dhist art. It is clear, therefore, that in 
the process of placing the discipline of 
Indian Art on the map of twentieth 
century scholarship, Coomaraswamy 
made important corrections to several 
works in the spheres of Indian Art 
History and Comparative Aesthetics. 
And Coomaraswamy's refutation of Dr, 
A.C.L. Foucher's interpretation of the 
Greek origin of the Buddha Image in 
-the wider iconographic perspectives of 
the philosophy and aesthetics of the ' 
Seated Yogi ' had led on to the 
UNESCO- sponsored publication of the 
monumental volume entitled The 
Image of the Buddha. 


Dante, Whom Coomaraswamy 
regarded as a great exponent of the 
Tradition observed : " He who would 
paint a figure, if he cannot be it, 
cannot paint it". Indeed this tradi- 
tional point of view is reflected in a 
similar observation made by Coom- 
araswamy: " The Buddha image came 
into being because a need had been 
felt for it, and not because a need had 
been felt for ' art '. Again, whether or 
not one accepts Ananda coom- 
araswamy's understanding of the for- 
mality of traditional art in its entirety, 
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one can admire the imaginative breath 
of view that he brought to the interpre- 
tation of the nature of Buddhist art. 
For instance, Coomaraswamy's inter- 
pretation of a mere reference to the 
emigration of Udayan's Buddha image 
in Chavanne's Archaelogical Mission 
deepend the meaning of the Buddhist 
concept of a ' flight through the air’; " 
The legend does not refer to the physi- 
cal transference of a material image, 
but to the universality of an immu- 
table form that can as well as by the 
Khotanese as by the Indian contem- 
plative; where the historian of art 
would see what is called the ' influ- 
ence ' of Indian or Central Asian art, 
the legend asserts an independent 
imagination of the same form. 


Tt will -be seen that there is no 
need to explain away the miracle; but 
to point out that the marvel is one of 
the interior disposition; and that the 
power of aerial flight is nothing like an 
aeroplane's but has to do with the 
extension of conscieusness to other 
than physical levels of references and 
in fact, to the " ' Summit of contingent 
being ' ". Thus, Coomaraswamy's in- 
{erpretation succeeds in perceiving the 
interrelations between traditional 
concepts and modern scholarship. 


The real significance of Coom- 
araswamy's interpretation lies in its 
appeal to men to go beyond textual, 
critical analysis to deeper meanings. 
Beyond the Icons of Buddhist art is 
the Budhist concept of ' Samvega ' or 
the power of aesthetic shock, enabling 
man to understand the aesthetics of 
the Buddha-Lotus equation as well as 
gain an aesthetic insight into the na- 


-aa 


ture of reality. And he sets forth this 
idea in the concluding paragraph of 
his perceptive essay on The Nature of 
Buddhist Art:* " One must have learnt 
that an access to reality cannot be had 
by making a choice between matter 
and spirit as things unlike in all re- 
spects, but rather by seeing the things 


material and sensory a formal likeness | 
to spiritual prototypes of which the ` 
senses can give no direct report. It is. 


not a question of religion versus sci- 
ence, but of a reality on different levels 
of reference, or better, perhaps, of dif- 
ferent orders of reality, not mutually 
exlusive ". 
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WHEEL SYMBOLISM IN BUDDHISM 


PROF. K, KRISHNA MURTY. 


In Buddhist philosophy the du- 
ration of life of a living being is exceed- 
ing ly brief, lasting only while a 
thought lasis. Just as a chariot wheel 
in rolling rolls only at one point of the 
tyre, and in resting rests at one point, 
in excactly the same way the life of a 
living being lasts only. for a period of 
one thought. As soon as that thought 
has ceased, the living being is said to 
have ceased. If the real characher of 
things and beings in terms of imper- 
manence is grasped correctly, the 
clinging at things or at the soul will 
cease to be. The moment the desire for 
clinging ceases, the very moment, the 
wheel of becoming, will come to sland 
still. The theory finds its fullest expres- 
sion int e doctrine of the twelve spokes 
(Nidana) of a wheel, or what is called 
the theory of dependent origination 
(Pratitya - Samutpada). ? 


The twelve-spoked wheel, in its 
clockwise direction consists of the Tol- 
lowing sysmbols : 


1) Avidya, ignorance, blind man 
with the stick 


2) Samskarah, impressions forma- 
tion; potter with a wheel; 


3) Vijnana, consciousness; monkey 
climbing a tree 

4) Namarupa, name and form; a 
ship ( that is, the body ) with 
four passengers representing the 
four mental aggregatés (Skan- 
dha) 3: Vedana, ( feeling;). Sanna 
{ Perception ); Sankhara, ( Im- 
pression) and Vinnana, (Con- 

` sciousness). `° `~ 

5) Sadayalanani, ( six-sense or- 
gans), an empty house. 

6) Sparsa, Contact; 
woman in embrace. 

7) Vedana, ( feeling; man with an 
arrow in the eye ). 

8) Trishna, ( craving; woman offer- 
ing water to a man. 

9) Upadana, (grasping; man gather- 
ing fruit ). 


man and 


10) Bhava, ( becoming, conception; 
woman with a child ). 

11) Jati, ( birth; woman in child- 
birth) 

12) Jaramarana ( old age and death; 


man carrying a corpse to the 
ceretry ). 


These twelve Nidanas stand for 
the twelve spokes in a wheel, in clock- 
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wise direction. The Buddhist philoso- 
phy amazingly and in exactitude is 
transmuted into the architectural 
components of the wheel speaking of 
the comprehensive knowledge of the 
Buddhist Philosophy of the artist who 
rendered the twelve-spoked wheel. 


Avijja, ignorance of four noble 
truths refers to the Avijja of the past 
life causing a being to pursue madly 
the worldly pleasures. Avijja is the 
fundamental root of evil and the ulti- 
mate cause of desire which creates the 
dukkha of existence. It is the nearest 
approach to " Original Sin " known to 
Buddhism. Its total elimination result- 
ing in perfect enlighienment is goal of 
Buddhist path. Ignorance is the first of 
the Nidanas or links in the chain of 
causation; first because it is the pri- 
mary cause of existence. It is the last 
of the Ten Fetters. 4 Sankhara, is the 
mental impressions resulling from Ve- 
dana, and Sanna, the elements of 
consciousness. Mental tendencies or 
impressions were caused. by Karma 
and Sankhara refers to karma of the 
last life due to Avijja. Vinnana keeps 
the Sankharas under its control. It is 
the Patisandhi Vinnana that connects 
the last life with the present life. Ve- 
dena, Sanna, Sankhara and Vinnana 
these four together are called Nama or 
internal body; and the physical body 
consisting of four elements is Rupa. 
This is the beginning of life. 
Salayatana are the six organs includ- 
ing mind. Bassa is the contact of the 
Six organs with objects. Vedana is the 
feeling or sensation of form ( Rupam ), 
Sound ( Saddo ), Odour ( Gandho 
) taste (Raso) contact ( Phasso ), ideas 
(Dhammo ). these are the Sad- 
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vishayah, the six objects of the 
senses.° Tanha, desire in itself is -col- 
ourless, but selfish desire is the cause 
of suffering. The will to life must be 
transmuted into aspiration for the 
welfatre of and ultimate enlightenment 
of all beings. Tanha's source is delu- 
sion ( moha ) caused by attraction to 
the Six objects of sense. Upadana is 
clinging to existence. Bhava is a philo- 
sophical term signifying " becoming "a 
state of existence, a life. In the casual 
chain bhava is the link between 
upacdana ( clinging to life ) and 
jati ( rebirth ). Birth, the arising of a 
state of being in any sphere of exis- 
tence from previously non-existent; 
creation " exnihilo" is inconceivable to 
a Buddhist. Birth in the physical state 
is union of pre-existing character and 
consciounesss with the physical ve- 
hicle in the womb of mother, not the 
ejection of the foetus ( life }. The 
marana ( death ) is the temporary 
cessation of personal existence on the 
grosser aerial planes. It is only a 
temporary break in the continous life 
of the individuality, an aspect of the 
impermanance ( anicca ) of all living 
things. The period between death and 
rebirth is spens in the super-physical, 
but still material spheres, which are 
the subjective worlds ( lokas ) created 
by the subconscious mind. ê 


The entire thrust of the doctrine 
is to explain the continuous process of 
becoming; that is of transmigration. 
The cause of becoming at the initial 
state, is said to be ignorance. Once the 
wheel of becoming is put to motion, 
there is no stopping. With the birth of 
an individual, the Samsara is given 
rise. This series of births and deaths 
goes on ceasselessly~. 
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The twelve spokes of a wheel 
may also symbolise Dvadasayatanani, 
the twelve organs and objects of sense. 
They are kakkhayatanam ( the eye ), 
sotayatanam ( the ear ), Ghanayaitnam 
( the nose ), the manayatanam ( the 
mind ), Rupayatanam ( taste ), Photth- 
abbayatanam ( touch ), and Dhamma- 
yatanam ( ideas ).” The twelve spokes 
can also stand for Dvadasa Dhatu- 
gunah ®,and 12 asetic practices. 


The doctrine of the casual chain, 
initially, seems to have been conceived 
not in the terms of a wheel but as a 
line in a series of transmigrations of 
unknown beginning. ° With the pas- 
sage of time, the theory was inter- 
preted in terms of a moving wheel, and 
in the Divyavadana ° the Buddha asks 
Ananda that a five spoked wheel be 
inscribed on the gateway of the Ve- 
luvana monastery at Rajagrjha. This 
is how theBuddha describes the wheel. 


The five-spoked wheel is to be 
made with the five destinies ( gati ), 
the hells, animal, ghosts ( preta ), gods 
and human beings; their in the hells 
are to be made at the bottom, the 
animals and ghosts above, then gods 
and human beings; the four conti- 
nents, Purvavideha, Aparagodhaniya, 
Uttarakuru, and Jambudvipa. In the 
middle ( the nave ) passion, hatred and 
stupidity are to be represented, pas- 
sion in the form of a dove, hatred in 
the form of a snake, and stupidity in 
the form of a pig. An image cf the 
Buddha is to be made pointing out the 
circle of nirvana. Apparitional beings 
are to be represented by means of 
windlass as passing away and being 
reborn, All round is to be represented 
by a twelve-fold causal origination in 


direct and reverse order. The whole is 
to be represented as swallowed by im- 
permanence ( anitya ), and two verses 
are to be written. !! 


In Buddhist Philosophy, the five 
spokes of the wheel can also stand for 
Panchabhijnah, the five supernatural 
facilities such as Iddhividha or Iddhip- 
pabbhedo ( Magical Science ), Dibbaso- 
tam ( Divine hearing }, Parassa keto- 
pariyananam or Paralittavigananam 
( Knowledge of other thoughts ), Pub- 
benivasanussatinanam, ( memory of 
former abodes ), Dibbakakkhu ( Divine 
Sight )'?. They may -also denote Pan- 
chedriuani '* the five moral qualities 
( viz ) Saddhindriyam, Viriyindriyam, 
Satindriyam, Samadhindriyam and 
Pannindriyam or Panchanantharyani’ 
or Panchayalkshushih. '5 


The wheel, as the representation 
of becoming ( bhava ), is shown to be 
in the light grip of Mara, the Evil 
one. '© 


The wheel of Life is not only a 
diagram showing the eternal revolu- 
tion of Samsara ( the endless cycle of 
births ) from which only the truth of 
Buddhism can deliver man. It is also 
purely symbolic representation of the 
Buddha and the niorvanic plane with 
which he is coessential, represented 
twice, according to Paul Mus. The first 
is in the center of the wheel, the point 
around which the Samsara revolves. 
Detached and motionless, this repre- 
sents the Buddha as the Enlightened 
one, between the moment of his En- 
lightenment and parinirvana ( earthly 
death ), but still inside the whirling 
Samsara. The second representation 
of the Buddha is the pure white band 
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around the wheel which symbolizes 
him after the Parinirvana, showing 
that now he is. beyond determinism, 
outside and above the cycle of incarna- 
tion that goes on for ever beneath him. 


The dhamma the wheel of the 
Law as an ever-rolling chariot, the 
wheel is the symbol of conquering 
eflicicacy. The Buddha is the Dhamma- 
Cakkavattin or Universal Monarch in 
the domain of righteousness. The 
preaching of the First sermon at Be- 
nares is called the Dhammacaklkcappa- 
vatana sulta, or the discourse of set- 
ting in motion the chariot wheel of the 
Good Law. 


Indeed the aesthetics of Buddha 
dharma and symbolism are amazingly 
reflected in the archiectural rendering 
of a wheel-shaped great stupa at 
Nagarjunakonda. The aesthetics and 
symbilism of its construction become 
intelligible when we find Asvaghosa 
defining it in theological terminology 
as follows: 


Then, for ihe benefit of the 
world, the seer, turned ' the wheel of 
the Law ' whose hub was truth ( rita). 
It had three fellows ( nemis) called 
dhriti ( integrity ), mati ( correct appre- 
hension ), and Samadhi ( meditation 
and concentration ). Its spokes are 
the ordinances of the rule. This wheel 
has four step-knees, namely dukkha, 
suffering; samudyalata, its origin 
which consists in the persistence of 
active being, Santi, its suppression; 
and upaya, means. In this four-fold 
Path-like manner, the truth is ex- 
Plained as a message of the wheel. 
Such a theological description of the 
Dharmacakra has found architectural 
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expression in the Great Stupa, which 
in plan is the wheel, whose spokes are 
Vinayas and Niyamas, whose felloes 
which are in concentric circles are 
dhriti mati and samadhi, while the 
Central hub is what the Buddha de- 
scribes as truth. The four-fold step- 
knees of the wheel are shown in the 
stupa as its four ayaka plat-forms 
facing the cardinal points on which the 
ayaka pillars stand. The ayaka plat- 
form on the East is what the Buddha 
calls dukkha. The second ayaka plat- 
form facing the South is what he calls 
Samudyalata. The third ayaka project 
on facing West is what the Buddha 
calls Santi and the fourth ayaka pro- 
jection is called upaka. Thus all these 
are inter-allied, leading to one move- 
ment and one result. From the pin- 
point of Rita ( truth ) where the hub 
is located, we move on into the proces- 
sion of the revolution of the wheel, to 
outer dhriti and the further rotations 
of this wheel on the circumference, 
are carrred and punctuated and 
checked on four-fold step-knees, 
which are four ayaka platforms and 
which correspond to the dukkha, 
samudayalata, santi and upaya no- 
menclature adopted by the Buddha. It 
will thus be seen that a highly theo- 
logical, symbolocal and philosophical 
definition of the Buddhas Dharma- 
chkra ( the Wheel of the Law ) is the 
message that is delivred in aesthetic 
and architectural language. 7 
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BUDDHA AND ASOKA 


R. SURYANARAYANA MURTY 


The sixth century B.C. witnessed 
a tremendous upheavel in india stir- 
ring human mind to seek solution re- 
lating problems regarding nature: of 
God and the Soul, the relationship 
between’ God: and’ man and the best 
means of ‘attaining salvation. The 
Hindu religion, based on its hierarchic’ 
caste system gave. predominance to 
brahmins, the ‘priestly class, while the 
costly and cumbersome ‘ritual prac- 
lised: by:them resulting very often’in 
killing’ innocent. animals offered as“ 
sacrifice to propitiate Aryan gods 
proved repugnant to’ ammy who began 
searching for:a more simple apo 
for problems of salvation. Many 
schools of philosophy emerged chal-. 
lenging the. „position held by the old 
order, .The. upanishad, composed: by. 
Sainis and, sages., between: 800. to .500. 
B.C. made an, attempt to answer. some , 
of the questions relating to Atman, the 
silent and. formless depth of the Soul, ~ 
the Brahman or, the Universal. Divine. 
Spirit, the most important single thing, » 
absolute, infinite, impersonal, and. in-s; 
describable, and Moksha or nirvana or.: 

vation, ihe perfect bliss or satisfac- 
tion giving ; relief. to, the, Soul from the . 
7 burden ° of the cycle of births and 


deaths. The upanishadic philosophy 
became the basic rock of the Hindu 
religious thought ever since it proved 
too hard to grasp its intricate reason-. 
ing for the average person, conse-. 
quently. the quest for a religion less 
mystical and more near the door step 
of he common man continued. Jainism: 
and Buddhism emerged largely to fulfil 
this need. 


Siddhartha ¢ or Gautama as Buds 
dha.was named originally, was born in* 
the Kshatriya Sakya clan in-about 567: 
B.C.. and was the son of Sud- 
dhodhana; ruler. of Kapilavastu in the 
present Nepalcse Terai. His mother: 
Mayadevi died within a week after his’ 
birth. Though trained as a prince and: 
learned.io ride and hunt, a great dis-.: 
content fell upon him from his younger : 
days and his sensitive mind became: 
aware of the deep suffering, if human- 
ily was found for one reason or, an-» 
other, with no. solution to and it. He, 
was married to a bequtiful princess by - 
name Yasodhara. Sull his, _ brooding . 
mind did not, stop thinking of human: 
ity's` “suffering. When news was, — 
brought that a Son was born t 3 pin 
and:there was joy and festivity a 
he felt it was another tie binding him. 
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Soon he decided to leave the 
palace and its pleasures and find a 
solution to the manifold problems tor- 
menting human mind. he took a last 
look at the child and the mother at 
dead of night when they were fast 
asleep. Riding his horse Kanthaka, 
accompanied by his groom Channa on 
foot he rode several miles till he was 
out of Sakya domain. At day break, 
halting by the side of a river, he cut off 
his flowing locks with his sword and 
sent back Channa on foot he rode 
several miles till he was out of Sakya 
domain. At day break, halting by the 
side of a river, he cut off his flowing 
looks with his sword and sent back 
Channa along with his horse and 
ornaments. Soon he exchanged his 


royal robes with the rags wom by a: 


beggar. he was twenty nine years at 
this time. Now he was free to wander 
and pursue and realise the goal of his 
mission. This was known as the Great 
Renunciation. 


First Gautama went to place 
near Vindhya mountains where in an 
hermitage he studied all the books 
relating to metaphysics of his age. Not 
satisfied with the solutions pro- 
pounded there in, he started mortify- 
ing his body by extreme penance, fol- 
lowing the traditional thinking to get 


salvation, till he became so lean that 


he was unable even to stand. Realising 
the futility of such mystical exercises, 
he gratefully accepted a bowl of sweet- 
ened rice offered by a peasant girl but 
it was thought that he acted contrary 


to the then prevailing ideas regarding ` 


the search for salvation, five hermit 


friends deserted him. Alone he started 


wandering till he reached Gaya where 


he seated himself under a pipal tree 


and went into deep meditation for 
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seven days. he was tormented by Mara 
who tempted him with a bevy of beau- 
tiful maidens. But he remained undes- 
turbed and his spitit triumphed. Soon 
he had a vision where he found an 
answer to every question and every 
doubt tormenting his mind. Thus he 
became the Buddha or the Enlight- 
ened and the tree under which he 
meditated came to be called the Bodhi 
Tree. 


Buddha was thirty five years at 
one time he had Enlightenment. Soon 
he went to benaras where his hermit 
friends rejoined him as his disciples. 
There in the king's Deer Park in Sar- 
nath, Buddha gave his first sermon 
known as Dharmachakra pravartana 
or rotating the wheel of Dharma. There 
he propounded his four Nobel Truths 
and the Eight-fold path as a means of 
salvation or attaining Nirvana. Buddha 
considered all desires based on greed 
and worldly affairs as sources of 
trouble leading to sorrow. What is 
required is elimination or destruction 
of desire to achieve which the noble 
Eight-fold path is to be adopted. This 
patti is also called Middle Path as it is 
midway between extreme asceticism 
and extreme luxury or self-indulgence. 


The eight virtues are right view 
right resolution, right speech, right 
action, right means of livelihood, right 
exertion, right remembrance and right 
meditaion. The practice of these will 
help in the elimination or destruction 
of self, Creeing man from the cycle of 
Births and deaths and enabling him to 
reach the goal of Nirvana - Buddha 
insisted on his disciples following the 
time-honoured prescriptions namely 
not to kill, steal or commit adultery, 
not to lie, invent eveil reports about 
other people, not to indulge in falt- 
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finding or using profane language, to 
abstain from covetousness and hatred 
and to avoid ignorance. He laid em- 
phasis on values of truthfulness, rev- 
erence towards superiors or elders and 
respect for animal life. 


While ordinary persons were al- 
lewed to follow the path of holiness as 
lay upasakas, Buddha inslituted the 
Sangha or the order of ordained 
monks known as Bhikshus. The 
Members of the Sangha should not 
own any carthly possessions, should 
lead a secluded life, should shave their 
heads, put on ochre robes, live by 
begging or collecting alms and spend 
lime propagaling the Buddhist 
Dharma at all limes excepting in the 
Tainy season. The Sangha in due 
course became a powerful instrument 
for the spread of Buddhism over large 
parts of Asia. 


Many ruling princes of the day 
honoured buddha by providing facili- 
lies for his stay during his march from 
place to place in their orchards or 
gardens. Buddha was credited with 
converting to Buddhism Amrapalla, 
courtesan of Vaishali, and Angulimala, 
a dreaded highway robber who lived in 
a forest on the outskirts of Sravasli. To 
the dismay of everybody, he was able 


to tame an intoxicated tusker set . 


against him in Vaishali by his cousin 
Devadatta who was jealous of his 
popularity, ofcourse, later repented 
and sought his pardon. In kapilavastu 
It is said that all the people of the 
Place/came forward to embrace the 
new religion. 


When his father Suddhodhana 
Protested that Duddha was disgracing 
the family by begging for alms and 
walking in the streets while he should 
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go on palanquin, he replied that he 
belonged to a different lineage, that of 
Buddhas and that begging for alms 
was tradilionally practised by all 
saints. In this contest he gave a ser- 
mon where in occur the following two 
verses : 


(1) Be not heedless in standing (at 
doors) for alms. Observe scrupulously 
this practive (of seeking alms) he who 
observes this practive lives happily in 
this world and in the next. 


(2) Observe this practice scrupu- 
lously. Do not observe it nonchalantly. 


To his son Rahula he gave a 
remarkable admonition emphasizing 
the necessity to speak the exact truth. 
Buddha's radiant personalily shining 
like polished gold, in deep serenity. 
with a begging bowl in hand, but every 
inch a prince, preaching to the mosses 
going from village to village must have 
struck his contempories as superhu- 
man and herboon became a legend in 
his own time with thousands becom- 
ing his disciples and adopting the new 
religion. 


After four decades of incessant 
preaching in his eightieth year in 
about 48% B.C. while halting at Kusi- 
nagara, not far from kapilavastu on a 
full moon night after taking food of- 
fered to him, he developed pain in the 
stomach. He asked his favourite dis- 
ciple Ananda and others who were in 
deep grief to put them to rest in a 
garden in between two trees Buddha 
gave his last message thus : “ Every- 
thing of this / is subject to decay and 
change. Death is a natural part of life. 
it is nothing to fear. Grieve not. When 
I am gone let my teachings/be your 
guide “ Then he closed his eyes and 
attained Parnirvana. 


glee: 
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Buddha rejected the infallibility 
of the Vedas, condemned sacrifices as 
misleading and meaningless and chal- 
lenged the superiority of Brahmin 
caste. Buddhism did not prescribe any 
elaborate ritual but leaid emphasis on 
moral principles like urity in thinking, 
speaking and acting. Buddhism no 
doubt borrowed from, Hinduism the 
doctrines of Karma and transmigration 
of the soul popularised by Upanishads 
but with some modifications. Buddhist 
conception of the soul is however dif- 
ferent as it is not an entity as in 
Hinduism but a flux of desires and 
experiences. 


There is also great difference 
between the Hindu and Buddhist 
conceptions of Moksha or Nirvana. 
unlike in Hinduism where verything in 
life is preordained, Buddha laid em- 
phasis on individual effort and said " 
One is one’s own saviour and master 
without reference to any outside power 


"That way Buddhism is considered as - 


the most rational of all religions while 
at the same time ' substituting emo- 
tion and sympathy for ceremonial and 
dogma ' (Keene) 


Asoka the Great (273 B.C. to 282 
B.C.) 


H.G. Wells in his world History 
describes Asoka's reign as the bright- 
est interlude in the troubled history of 
Mankind. he adds " Amidst the tens of 
thousands of monarchs that crowd the 
columns of History, the nake of Asoka 
shines almost alone like a star i 
Asoka's greatness consists in ihe, fact 
that he eschewed, war or conquest, as a 
means of state policy and. stated that 
ture conquest consists in the conquest 


of-men's hearts and in seeing thatthe 


virtues enshrined in the law of Piety or 


pusist oases 
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Duty are practised by all so that 
mankind would enjoy peace of mind, 
joy and self-control. With this end in 
view he initiated a policy of propagat- 
ing Dharma based an some of the lofti- 
est moral principles while trying to 
adhere to the teachings of Buddha. 
Prof. Romila Thapar in her book " 
Asoka a dn the decline of the Mauryas 
"opines that Asoka made some in- 
nogations while propagating the 
Dharma. Se writes : " Asoka's great- 
ness lay in the fact that he was 
equipped both by his own endeavour 
and by circumstances to understand 
the culture to which he belonged and 
its then rapidly changing requirements 
this characteristic was coupled with 
an extraordinary degree of idealism. 
Both these gave him the courage 
which he needed to experiment with 
the contemporary situation and strike 
out towards an uncommon solution ". 


As the empire was large and the 
people heterogeneous and largely non- 
Buddhist, the emperor, himself being 
endowed with an innovative mind, 
evolved a code of ethical principles for 
propagation which was universal in its 
appeal and which would receive the 
widest possible acceptance. 


Asoka inherited one of the larg- 
est empires then known to the ancient 
world extending from the Hindukush 
mountains in’ the north including 
modern Afghanistan and’ Beluchistan 
and practically the whole of the Indian 
sub-continent barring ‘the country 
south of the Mysore pleateau. He 
conquered Kalinga in the ninth year of 
his reign after fighting a-bloodly war 
which rounded off the empire on the 
‘eastern side. But, the death toll on the 
battlefield was heavy \ while the suffer- 
ing inflicted on‘ the civilian popùlaiton 
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was enormous. The emperor's mind 
was filled with remorse and benceforth 
he decided not to fight wars and in- 
flict pain on others but devote all his 
time for propagating the Dharma. The 
Kalinga war became a turning point 
not only in the life of Asoka but also in 
the history of mankind. 


_ Asoka issued a series of inscrip- 
tions or edicts which were inscribed on 
the surface of rock in different parts of 
the country and also on pillars spe- 
cially erected for the purpose and in- 
stalled in suitable accessible to the 
people places / in different parts:of the 
country wherein he recorded the moral 
“prescriptions to be followed by them. 
These edicts were so widely distributed 
they even help us th know the extent 
of the empire. The Asokan edicts en- 
join on all that father and mother 
must be obeyed, truth must be spo- 
ken, tacher must be revered by the 
pupil, compassion should be shown to 
all living creatures kind / treatment 
should be meted out to slaves and 
hired servants and alkm / should be 

- given to the poor and needy. 


He expressed faith in ahimsa or 
non-injury to animals and abjured 
royal hunt and slaughter of animals 
for food in the royal kitchen. hes in- 
junction prohibiting slaughter / or 
mutilation of animals during festivals 
and sacrifices might have offended the 
sentiment of brahmanical Hindus but 
there was no doubt that in the long 
Tun this infuncticn and its enforce- 
ment crehted distaste for such sacri- 


fices and consuming such food. Asoka 


_ Dharma also enjoined providing cer- 


tain material services to the people like 


Providing rest houses, digging of wells 
and growing trees / on the roadsides 
that give shade and fruit for the bene- 


fit of travellers. A more humanistic 
service was providing hospitals that 
help healing diseases of both man and 
beast. 


Asoka in one of his edicts / while 
stating that the Law of Duty ? ". And 
he answers the same this way : " In 
these things, to wit -- - little impiety, 
many good deeds, compassion, liberal- 
ity, truthfulness and purity " The 
edicts were autobiographical and ad- 
dressed directly to the people revealing 
the emperor's thinking on the moral 
issues of the day over a period of time. 
The emperor mostly used his honorof- 
ies’ Devanam -. priya and priyadarsin 
while addressing himself in the in- 
scriptions and rarely uSed his original 
name. he appointed. a new set of ofii- 
cers called Dharmamahamatras whom 
he endowed with large powers and saw 
to it that the peopis followed the Law 
of Piety. 


. Asoka however had no intention 
of converting people to any new creed 
by force. On the other hand be en- 
joined on the people to show respect to 
Brahmanas, Sramanas and Hirgran- 
thas (Jain monks). Asoka takes credit 
as the earliest:and the greatest expo- 
nent of the concept of religious toler- 
ance. In his characteristic way in one 
/ his edicts he gave / classic expres- 
sion to this doctrine thus : " A man 
must not do reverence to his own sect 
or disparage that of another man with- 
out reason. Depreciation should be for 
specific reasons only because the sects 
of other people also deserve reverence 
for one reason or another. By thus 
acting, a man exalts his own sect and- 
at the same time does service to the 
sects of other people. By acting con- 
trariwise, a man buris his own sect 
and does disservice to other sects. 
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" Asoka can be considered as one 
far in advance of his age and as one / 
hwo laid foundation to the modern 
secular state based on equality and 
equal respect for all religions. 


Asoka addressed the people in 
his inscriptions as his children and 
said in an edict thus : " Just as I 
desire for all my children that they 
should obtain happiness both in this 
world and in the next so do i desire for 
all men. " He had a high conception of 
his duties as a king, and stated that 
he would make himself available to 
receive complaints from his subjects at 
all times and in all places. he in- 
structed his reporters not to hestitate 
to bring any complaint to his notice 
even if he were to be in private or 
ladies' apartments. Otherwise he said, 
" I will never have full satisfaction in 
my efforts and dispatch of business. " 
Only by such exertions he hoped to 
discharge his debt to animate beings 
and make them feel happy not only in 
this world but in heaven as well. Pecu- 
laiarly Asoka was holding out heaven 
as a goal to be aspired by the people 
and not Nirvana. 


Asoka was a brahmanical Hindu 
according to Dr. V.A. Smith prior to 
his conversion to Buddhism as a lay 
upasaka, under the influence of a 
Buddhist monk by nake Upagupta of 
Mathura. he went on a pilgrimage to 
all he sacred places associated with 
the life of Buddha like Lumbini, 
Bodhgaya, Sarnath, Kusinagara and 
ohters. In one of his edicts he ex- 
pressed his faith and respect for the 
Buddha, the Dharma or the Sacred 
law and the Sangha or the Buddhist 
Church and asserted : " Whatever has 
been said by the venerable Buddha 
has been well said. 


"He adopted the Hinayana or 
the original form of Buddhism and 
allowed only symbolic representation 
of the Buddha on his edicts or on the 
stupas or viharas built by him, and 
not in the human form characteristic 
of Mahayana form of Buddhism of a 
later date. in fact he opposed and 
condemned schism and saw to it that 
the third Buddhist Council which met 
al Pataliputra under his auspices to 
codify the Buddhist canon also re- 
solved condemning schematic sects. 


His greatest service to Buddhism 
was sending out missionaries to 
propagate buddhism among the people 
in the independent kingdoms in the 
southern part of India, in Ceylon, 
Burma and in the Greek kingdoms of 
west Asia, Africa and Europe. The 
mission sent Ceylon was neaded by 
Asoka's brother and sister, Mahendra 
and Sanghamitra (according to Ceylo- 
nese tradilion they were son and 
daughter of Asoka) which proved 
highly successful resuiting in the con- 
version of the island people to Bud- 
dhism and Anuradhapura in Ceylon 
becoming a Buddhist Home with vast 
hill-like Dagobas. The missions of 
Asoka were some of the greatest civiliz- 
ing forces of the day bringing whole- 
some change among people who were 
{ill then mostly animistic and primi- 
live. 


The history of indian Art can 
also be said to bégin with Asokan age. 
The carvings in storie on the various 
rocks, pillars and the Capitals tower- 
ing on them marked a high degree of 
craftsmanship. Writing on the Sarnath 
Capital with its lions, bas reliefs, of 
animals and showing the Dharma 
Chakra or the Wheel, Sri John Mar- 
shal states : " They represent the finest 
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Art India has yet produced unsur- 


_ passed I venture to think by anything 


of their kind in the ancient world ! The 
monolithic colurnns carved in finest 
sandstone are a marvel in technical 
skill and give the impression of being 
cast in metal. The age must have 
produced some excellent literature as 
Indian literary iradition was a long 
and continuous one and ihe Mauryan 
Court was most magnificent attracting 
poets of the day though we have no 
authentic evidence regarding the 
same. 


Pundit Nehru acclaims Buddha 
as the greatest son of India, in his 
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book Glimpses of World's History. 
Though Buddhism lost its hold on the 
people in he land of its birth it won 
thousands of votaries in the lands to 
the east and north-east of Asia where 
it is the predominant religion even 
today whose people pay their homage 
to India as the sacred land of the 
Buddha. Asoka is credited with play- 
ing the lead role in the transformation 
of Buddhism as a world relition while 
at the sametime his innovative mind 
could hammer out a new concept of 
Dharma so broad in scope that no 
cultural group could raise any objec- 
tion to it. g 
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BUDDHA - 


PANCHASHEELA - 


HUMANISM 


Prof. GANDHAM APPA RAO 


. Gautama Buddha was a human- 
ist par excellence who sacrified all the 
comforts he enjoyed as a Prince in 
order to find out a cure to the age-long 
problem ‘of suffering. Having met with 
an extremely old man ahd a youth 
suffering from incurable disease and 
finally a monk, Gautama felt a shock- 
ing change in his understanding of life 
„aŭd society. These pitiable sights ulti- 
mately led him to the path of sacrifice. 
He became a Sanyasi at the age of 29 
with a determination to go in search of 
truth that lies at the root of all suffer- 
ing. 

Soon Gautama devoloped deep 
into all available knowledge. he tried to 
unravel the secrets of yoga and ex- 
perimented with all aspects of yoga in- 
cluding HATHA YOGA. Adopting a sci- 
entific approach, he studied all as- 
pects of human predicament. he vis- 
ited places where he hoped to find 
answers to his questions. He met phi- 
losopheres, scholars, Sramanakas, 
Udhakarma Putras who were currently 
working on human problems. But he 
was not satisfied with the teachings of 
these thinkers. 


He debated with kindred souls, 
observed all aspects of human living, 


and found out that. people were -iroub- 


.led by the beneful influence of pseudo 


philosophies and faiths. He himself 
disciplined his body and mind by fast- 
ing and other methods as a prelude to 
achieving concentration and right 
thinking. After considerable struggle, 
he found the way out from human 
problems. He became the Buddha or 
the Enlightened. Established prin- 
ciples and ther dialetics gave him the 
clues he had been searching for. He 
engaged scholars in debates and con- 
vinced them of the reasonableness of 
his approach and earned their admira- 
tion. It was not long, before philoso- 
phers, scholars and ordinary people 
accepted Buddha's principles as the 
most valuable and satisfying. Bud- 
dha's doctrine, otherwise known as 
Middle Path, is rooted in four noble 
truths ( ARYA SATYA ) handed down 
from generations of Indian Thinkers. 


The question is how did Buddha 
Dharma come to be known as Middle 
Path? 2 


Buddha's contemporaries re- 


garded life as a source of misery. ` 


Several Thinkers of different persua- 
sions tried to solve the problem of life's 
misery. They traced the origins of 
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and happiness to the acts 
which individuals committed in their 
previous births. They believed that 
Vedic rituals and the like helped man 
to secure Nirvana or liberation form 
the chain of births and deaths. 


Charvakas and Jains rebelled 
against this view. The rpinciples of 
Jainism were so taxing to ordinary 
people that they could not attract 
much following. The principles of 
Chavakas put too much stress of 
mundance pleasures. Through some of 


-the followers of this doctrine re- 


nounced wordly pleasures, it had a 
bad effect on society. Again, the follow- 
ers of Vedic creed pinned their faith in 
the liberation of individual soul and 
neglected the social obligations. Thus 
they failed. Gautama Buddha discov- 
ered the lacuna in these two doctrines 
and proposed his own middle course 
avoiding the extremes. This is kn6éwn 
as Madhyama Marga. he believed that 
his doctrine was the last of the estab- 
lished truths which led to Nirvans, the 
final liberation of the soul. Buddha's 
approach to deriving the quintessence 
of the established truths is unique. He 
sused reasoning and experinece of life. 
He examined life which was bound 
with supersition and found out the 
truth which was beyond it. Like a 
physician he regarded human misery 
as a disease, analysed it, and arrived 
at ils source. He believed that the vey 
Process of approaching life? in this 
way was what the thinking mind out 
to do. That was how he thought him- 
self to: be. Buddha or the enlightened 
one, and gave man what he PRE to 
be irrefutablg truths. ; s 


‘The reafter Buddha’ ETRA 
discussions and debates with philoso- 
Phers ` and ‘scholars. Those were ` i 


days when only a minority of people 
namely, kings, landlords and thelike 
were able io lead a happy life and the 
rest were steeped in ignorance and 
misery. The poor, the miserable who 
constituted the majority, Buddha 
thought, must be helped. So he sought 
to use his doctrine for the benefit of 
the majority that is, Bahujana 
( Bahujana Hitaya Bahujana Sikhaya). 
He, therefore, explained his doctrine 
with illustrations, to those ignorant lot 
and showed them the rightness of the 
established turths which he called 
Ashtanga Marga. 


Buddha lived sometime during 
the 6th Centure B.C. Social Fabric of 
his time was loosely knit with social 
and economic disparities and divisions 
which were as deep as they were cor- 
rigible. Buddha tried his best to effect 
their reform and removal of casteism 
but he could not succeed to the extend 
he struggled. He established Baud- 
dharmas where people without any 
distinctions of Caste of Status 


‘thronged to listen to him and follow 


his ideals. he not only admitted the 
untouchables and the down-rodden 
classes into his fold that ‘is, Aramas, 
and taught them but also treated them 
with compassion. 


During Buddha's life-time his 
preachings deeply affected society 
without any distinction of race, caste 
or place. His preaching was one of 
universal brotherhood. What is known 
as: the principle of Pancha Seela’ was- 
the-bed rock on which Buddha Roses 
his. doctrine: 


cee | 


Pancha Sheeia 

The message of Gautama the 
Buddha has made longstanding 
friendship between nighbouring coun- 
tries, India, China and Tibet. 
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The unforeseen developments 
between China and India caused 
avoidable damage to the cause of 
peace between the neighbours. Never- 
theless, the right understanding and 
the spirit of friendship between our 
two nations, today, appear to be in the 
offing, thanks to the revival of the 
spirit of the doctrine of ' PANCHA 
SHEELA’. 


The Principle of Pancha Sheela 
was first taught by Gautama Buddha 
whose message travelled far and wide. 
Pancha Sheela literally means five 
kinds of behaviour which an individual 
should practice for the good of society. 
They form a spectrum of integrated 
personality. They are: 


l1. non-violence 2. non-stealing 
3. abstinence from adultery 4. non- 
telling of untruth 5. abstinence from 
alcholic drinks. 


During October, 1954, India's 
first Prime Minister, pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru visited China and renewed the 
age-old friendly relations between the 
two countries. It was on this occasion 
that the prime Minister of China, 
Chow enlai, responded to Nehru's sug- 
gestion of carving out a new PANCHA 
SHEELA from the enduring universal 
PANCHA SHEELA, first taught by 
Gautama Buddha. The modem Pan- 
cha Sheela was then sought to regu- 
late the relationships between different 
nations in order to bring about peace 
and international understanding. Cho 


enlai declared that all nations should . 


be guided thus: 


1. Respect for sovereignty of every 
other nation. 


2. Strict observance of the policy of 
non-aggression against other 
countries. 


$s}. Non-interference in other coun- 
tries, internal affairs. 

4. Promotion of equality among 
nations and striving for mutual 
welfare. 


5. Following the pasth of peaceful 
co-existence with other nations. 


People were attracted by Bud- 
dha's sense of purity, right conduct, 
spirit of sacrifice, non-violence, inter- 
est in world-peace and knowledge. His 
skill in teaching was centrai to the 
propogation of his doctrine conse- 
quently, Buddha Dharma prevalied in 
India and other countries. It shine like 
a beacon light to people in their quest 
for hope. It contributed to the growth 
of their creative thinking. According to 
Buddha, liberation that is, Nirvanas 
meant a state of mental equilibrium 
bereft of all attachment and hate. It is 
an experience of pure thinking. His 
five-fold advice to his pupils points to 
the same meaning of the term Nirvana. 


Buddha did not mention the idea 
of rebirth anywhere in his doctrine. If 
he had done so he would not have told 
Malyanka Putra, Proshtapada and 
Ananda Pindaka what-he did. Accoring 
to Buddha, ' Karma ' meant the karma 
or action done in the present, not that 
done in: previous births. However 
Buddha's teachings lacked clarity 
which lent’ support to the thinkers of 
Mahayana School of Buddhism. 


Humanism of Buddha 


Buddha's teachings are unique 
in the sense that they either ignore or 
are indiferent to vague ideas about an 
Almighty God and related doctrines. 
Instead, they lay siress on discrimina- 
tion between good and evil, ethical 
aspect of life and right conduct. They 
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encourage the faithful to see that 
what is inconconsistent with their 
belief in God is bad conduct and what 
is consistent with it is good conduct. 
Man is responsible for his conduct and 
progress. Buddhism thus makes man 


central figure inall that affects human. 


life. Buddha preached kindness an 
pily for all life and formulated con- 
structive. methods for progress and 
happiness of all in human society. 


His technique of eight-fold path 
(Ashlanga marga.), his prescription of 
five-fold path of meditalions and du- 
lies to Panchavargiya Sanatana Bhik- 
shus, his cautions to monks - all these 
reflect his progressive humanist vi- 
sion. 


Buddha practised what all he 
preached. Hismethod of preaching was 
wholly rational and unabbiguous. He 
never forced his views on others. He 
was not at all dogmatic. He offered his 
well-considered views honestly and 
sincrely. He used to tell his audiences 
particularly to Bhikshus thus: " take 
my views seriously; consider them 
dispassionately; accept them, if you 
find them reasonable, and only then 
follow them with all good heart. " 


Buddha tried his best to wide 
oul economic inequalily in society not 
only in India but also in the then 
known world at large. He limited his 
work on economic equality among 
people to Buddhist monasteries alone 


because he was convinced that caste 
distinctions couid be abolished unless 
economic ineualities are done away 
with. For this reason he made the 
monasteries open to all castes, even to 
the so-called untouchables who only 
existed outside the social order and 
human-fold. Buddhist monastries 
treated them as human beings with 
self-respect. 


Buddha was thus the foremost of 
all men of vision wlro spent their life 
time for bringing harmony in all 
apheres of life and peace for all in 
society. Gautama Buddha is thus a 
great teacher, an integrated personal- 
ily and a complete man. It is, however, 
out misfortune that the real Buddhist 
thought and principles should in 
course of time get misrepresented and 
misunderstanding. Spurious works 
about these principles, and tales that 
go against the grain of Buddhism have 
come to pass for Buddhist thought. 
Even Buddha could not escape being 
thought to be an incarnation of God. 


WAY TO HAPPINESS 


Where is the happiness to be 
found? It is in the good life, in the 
avoidance of evil, in the pursuit of the 
good, in the true and the beautiful. in 
the cleansing of the heart, in the cuil- 
tivation of wisdome and enlighten- 
ment. What then is evil? Evil is that 
which brings harm to oneself or the 
others of both. a 
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SRI SWAMI RANGANATHANANDA 


Vivekananda has beautifully 
expressed his conviction that modern 
India required to assimilate the great 
intellect of Sankara and the great 
heart of Buddha, the great heart for 
which, somehow or other, in the later 
development of philosophy in. this 
country, we had practically found no 
place. That the human mind can not 
only think high, but also feel deeply 
and work energetically from that high 
point of view was something which was 
continually forgotten for centuries to- 
gether, and it was Swamiji who 
pointed out to us that the origin of 
almost all the social maladies in our 
time, all those things which made us 
immobile as a people, leading. to the 
accumulation of all sorts of evils in our 
body politic - all these experiences of 
recent centuries can be traced back to 
the banishment of the Buddha spirit, 
of the Buddha heart, from the thought 
and practice of our country. 


In the same breath, he exhorted 
us to turm back once again to that 
great heritage, to call back Buddha to 
our nation and to our hearts; and he 
also added that until we did that, our 
country could never hope to develop 
that internal strength which we all 
wish and pray for. This was the ap- 


proach of all enlightened minds of 
India in recent decades. This positive 
approach to Buddha and his place in 
our history has gripped the minds of 
our people, so that today, after nearly 
sixty years of education by Swami 
Vivekananda and other leaders, the 
nation feels a sense of pride in owning 
Buddha as one of its glorious teachers 
and in-being the children of a‘country 
which’ produced a Buddha. That is the 
context in which we are living and 
functioning today. 


In what sense can we say, that 
Buddha is intimate to, us, that his 
contribution is of vital, importance to 
us today ? What is his place in our 
national tradition ? Unless we answer 
that question, we shall not be able to 
accept him with that whole-heart- 
edness with which we have ‘accepted 
the other great teachers who preceded 
and: succeeded him. We have re- 
sponded with all love and enthusiasm 
and reverence to the celebration of his 
2500th birthday. and yet we are not 
Buddhists. 


When we ask-_ourselves as [to 
what are those traces of the teachings 
of Buddha in ourselves through which 
we are slowly and imperceptibly dis- 
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covering our kinship with this great 
teacher, we are led ‘to the realization, 


through a study of his life and mes- 
sage, that he is closest to us in all the 
essential teachings that he gave, in all 
the greatness and depth of the holy 
dedicated life that he lived. We may 
have forsaken the creed which devel- 
oped out of his teachings in later 


‘centuries as Buddhism; yet, even in 


the matter of that creed, many aspects 
of it are akin to our own; but our inter- 
est in Buddha today does not proceed 


‘from that ‘source; it does not mean 


that we are going to become Buddhists 
in the political or sectarian or credal 
sense. Whether to become such a 
Buddhist or not is not a vital question 
with us; after all, if aman or a group 
changes the label of his or its creed, it 
will only result in removing his or its 


-name from one column to another in 


the census register. It does not result 
in the increase of the moral or spiri- 
tual strength of the nation. But if the 
nation as a whole or at least large 
numbers in it can inspire themselves 
with the spirit of Buddha, can imbibe 
his spirit of love and compassion and 
tolerance, can imbibe that spirit by 
which knowledge can flow into love 
and service of the people. If that can 
be developed in us, resulting in a 
purer and a nobler mode of life, cer- 
tainly the whole nation stands to gain 
and to benefit from that assimilation. 


That is the line in which the 
country has tried to understand Bud- 
dha, and that is the line in which 
Swanii Vivekananda taught it to ac- 
cept this great teacher, who, according 
to him, is the fulfilment of the spiritual 
thought of the Upanishads which had 
Preceeded him. 
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Coming close upon the age of 
ithe Upanishads, wherein the founda- 
tions of the subsequent developments 
of culture and religion’ in India had 
been laid, Buddha stands closest to 
the spirit of the Upanishads. In fact, it 
is not possible to appreciate the life 
and teachings of Buddha adequately 
without understanding the spirit of the 
upanishads. There are at least a few 
western scholars who appreciate this 
fact. A large number of western schol- 
ars who have written books on Bud- 
dha have been unduly harsh on the 
prevailing Vedic religion, often confus- 
ing their estimates of it with -post 
Buddhistic developments. It looks as if 
they sought the growth of the plant of 
the Buddha movement at the cost of 
the soil in which it was raised and 
reared, to trace its life development 
outside that soil and climate. but there 
have. been, as I said, a few western 
scholars who have realized that Bud- 
dha could not be understood except in 
the context of the spiritual soil ard 
pholosophical climate provided by the 
sages of the upanishads. 


One such author whom I would 
like to quote, one who has made a 
sympathetic study of Buddha, is 
Edmund Holmes. In his book, The 
Creed of Buddha, he warns us that to 
understand Buddha without under- 
standing the Upanishads is to miss 
the significance of Buddha and his — 
teaching. The understanding of the 
Upanishads is absolutely essential, for 
it is against that Himalayan thought 
background that we can realize the 
significance of the new advaces that 
Buddha made in the thought and 
practice of that great philosophy. 
Writes Edmund Holmes at the com- 
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mencement of his fifth chapter entitled 
' A Misreading of Buddha ' (The Creed 
of Buddha, p. 98} 


"Those who have followed me 
thus far will, I think, admit that Bud- 
dha's scheme of life coincides, at all its 
vital points, with the scheme that I 
worked out by drawing practical de- 
ductions from the master ideas of that 
deeply spiritual philosophy which 
found its highest expression in the 
upanishads. '- 


Again (ibid., pp. 102-103) : 


.« ' The cumulative evidence af- 
forded by these facts, added to the 
internal evidence which has already 
been set forth in detail, seems to point 
with irresistible force to one conclu- 
sion, namely, that Buddha accepted 
the idealistic teaching of the: Upan- 
ishads - accepted it at its highest level 


and in its purest form - and took upon 
himself as his life's mission to fill the 
obvious gap in it, - in other words, to 
make the spiritual ideas, which had 
hitherto been the exclusive possession 
of a few select sould, available for the 
daily needs of mankind. If this conclu- 
sion is correct, we shall see in Bud- 
dhism, not a revolt against the " Brah- 
minic " Philosophy as such, but an 
ethical interpretation of the leading 
ideas of that philosophy - a following 
out of those ideas, not into the word- 
built systems of (so-called) thought 
which the metaphysicians of the day 
were constructing with fatal facility, 
but into their practical consequences 
in the inner life of man. ' 


(Extract from " Bhagavan Buddha 
and our Heritage ' published by the 
Rama Krishna Mission, Institute of 
Culiure, Calcutta) 

o 
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THE POLITICAL SCENE 


MAMIDIPUDI PATTABHIRAM 


Forty seven years after India 
won freedom, Kashmir still continues 
to be a problem. The Prime Minister, 
Mr. P.V. Narasimha Rao, in his ad- 
dress to the nation from ihe ramparts 
of ihe historic Red Fort spoke at 
length on Kashmir enunciating in no 
uncertain terms India’s policy and 
determination to foil the attempts of 
Pakistan to create conditions of uncer- 
tainty in the tormented State. The role 
of the hostile neighbour in promoting 
and actively helping militancy is well 
known and the Prime Minister made it 
clear that terrorism wculd be wiped 
out whatever be the difficulties. Those 
who have been talking about inaction 
on the part of the Prime Minister on 
the Kashmir problem will have real- 
ised that he is taking no chances. and 
the firm declaration that the liberation 
of Pakistan - occupied Kashmir was 
the unfinished task before the nation 
has been widely welcomed in the 
country. In fact, this was the first time 
that a reference to PoK was made in 
recent years and Pakistan should real- 
ise the futility of interfering in the 
internal affairs of India by fomenting 
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trouble in Kashmir. Militant groups in 
the State aided and abetted by Paki- 
stan and graduated from amateur hit 
and run bands to well organised dar- 
ing guerilla groups bristling with arms 
and uptodate knowledge of explosives. 
Pakistani training and the induction of 
vetran mercenaries in the State has 
transformed the character of the in- 
surgency. In fact the situation has now 
come to such a pass that the State has 
had to accept the reality of virtually 
liberated zones and vast tracks of 
rural areas with a thriving parallel 
administration, It would no doubt be 
extremely difficult to defeat India in 
kashmir militarily but continued stale- 
mate entails significant losses. Not 
only does it sap the Army's energies, it 
also damages India's international 
standing. Precisely for this reason the 
Prime Minister in his address had 
drawn the attention of ihe global 
community to the mischief being 
played by Pakistan in Kashmir. He 
has also said that India is prepared to 
talk to’ Pakistan on the basis of the 
Simla agreement but in no case Ka- 
shmir's status as an integral part of 


~ 
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India is negotiable. Simultaneously the 
Centre needs to be seen to be commit- 
ted to peace and not apathetic to it. It 
should make serious attempts to re- 
store the democratic process alter 
shedding the old, discredited politi- 
cians. Of course the Prime Minister 


told the nation that the first .step. 


towards restoring the political process 
had already been taken in the form of 
revising the electoral rolls. This task 
has begun in right earnest although it 
is too early to say when the process 
would be completed. For the same 
reason the prime Minister was not ina 
position to-say when the elections 
would be held in the State. Until com- 
plete normality was reached-which 
means that every voter should be in a 
‘position to exercise his franchise with- 
out fear-elections are not possible but 
the fact seems to be that the people 
who are tired of militancy and- their 
- tactics are now eagerly looking forward 
‘to this event. The strong streak of sub 
nationalism among the Muslims in the 
State cannot however be wished away 


zand Dr. Farook Abdullah, former Chief 


Miniser, is trying his best to stage a 
come back. The real difficulty is that 
all mainstream national parties in the 
State have become dormant and there 
are no authentic political leaders in 


‘the Valley capable of rallying even a 
-small group of locals. Further, the 


militant groups have now become 
quite popular and the Government will 
perforce have to deal with them in any 
future negotiations making it clear 
that they must as a pre-condition 
subscribe to the Indian Constitution. 
The Prime Minister has to display 
some real statemanship by making a 


sustained effort to woo the kashmiris 
with a generous dose of autonomy that 
would make the trauma of separating 
from India unnecessary. The Prime 
Minister's skill in evolving an approach 
which is shared across the political 
divide will certainly be welcomed and 


~it. will have a real chance of success. 


If Kashmir was the main subject 
of discussion during the period under 
review, the other important subject 
which attracted the nation's attention 
was the opposition boycott of Parlia- 
ment for more than two weeks. It may 
be recalled that. the security scam 
which rocked the nation was the issue 
before a Joint Parliamentary Commit- 
tee. The JPC made a number of recom- 
mendations in regard , to the preven- 


‘tion of such scams while at the same 


time indicting persons in high places 
as being constructively and in some 
cases directly responsible for the 
scam. The government came out with 
an action taken report which was pre- 
sented to Parliament in, the monsoon 
session. The Opposition parties were 
not happy with the Government's re- 
sponse and they were angry that some 
of the ministers who were indicted by 
the JPC went scot Iree. It was also 
said that the action taken fell short of 
their expectations although the JPC's 
findings were unanimous. This, they 
argued, was an insult to parliament 
itself and denigrating the highest legis- 
lative forum by the government could 
not go unnoticed. And as a mark of 
protest the Opposition parties decided 
to boycott Parliament. They also de- 
manded that the action taken report 
should be withdrawn by the Govern- 
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ment as it was totally unadequate and 
a fresh comprehensive report should 
be submitted. Of course the govern- 
ment stood by the report and was not 
prepared to be cowed down by the ex- 
treme threat imposed by the Opposi- 
tion. The Prime Minister did offer to 
respond further after there was a 
debate and discussion on the ‘report. 
The Opposition was in no. mood to 
listen and they even presented a 
memorandum. to the President to in- 
tervene to break the dead lock. It was 
in this context that the President's In- 
dependence day eve message to the 
nation: assumed. considerable impor- 
tance. The President emphasised -the 
role of debate in Parliament and the 
need to. observe certain. norms which 
made the functioning of Parliament 
meaningful. Obviously.he was having 
the boycott of Parliament by the Oppo- 
sition parties in his mind . There is 
much sense.in what the President said 
in his address and the Opposition 
parties who sought his. intervention 
should have straight away heeded his 
advice. In a system of parliamentary 
democracy of the kind the country has 
there really is no place for obstruction- 
ist tactics. The Opposition was really 
wrong in trying to subvert: Parliament. 
Precious time was lost due to the 
boycott and some of the Bills. that were 
passed in their absence.did not get. the 
Scrutiny, that was due. 


Clearly the tactics of the Oppo- 
sition parties did not achieve any de- 
Sirable gain. If elections to Parliament 
were not nearly two. years..away the 
Opposition members would even. have 
quit Parliament to put pressure on the 
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Government as had happened in the 
past. Strangely the left parties and the 
Bharatiya Janata party too were on 
the same wave length on this issue 
and it only shows that the main objec- 
tive of the’ Opposition parties was to 
embarrass the Government. It is worth 
quoting what the President said : par- 
liamentary democracy subsists on the 
basis of appropriately chosen repre- 
sentatives : full orderly debate and 
deliberation, informed and responsive 
decision making: accountability of the 
Government to the legislature and of 
members of the legislatures to their 
elections. It is for the Opposition 
parties to make ‘an evaluation in terms 
of the President's formulation. 


Yet another issue that came to 
the forefront was the one relating to 
reservations in education institutions 
and in Government jobs. There has 
been no uniformity in regard to the 
policy pursued by different States. As 
the Scheduled Castes and the* Sched- 
uled Tribes and the backward classes 
constilute a big chunk of voters, gov- 
emments have been vying with: one 
another in seeking their votes by fixing 
quotas which deprive the classes with 
merit of what really is their due. The 
Indian ‘Constitution sets forth a pro- 
gramme for the reconstruction and 
transformation of the Indian Society 
into a modern egaliarian one based on 
individual achievement and equality of 
opportunily ‘for all regardles of caste, 
race or religion. But today one fre- 
quenitly witnesses street violence, sõ- 
cial unrest and public’ ‘debate on the 
issue of reservations. Both the benefi- 
ciaries and non- -beneficiaries are 
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unhappy over the policies. of reversa- 
tion. For, while the beneficiaries com- 
plain that only the creamy layers enjoy 
all the benefits, the non-beneficiaries 
say that it is an unfair way of distrib- 
uling benefils to certain preferred 
groups at the expense of others who 
are more meritorious than those actu- 
ally selected. The policy of reservations 
as a means of promoting equalily is 
seriously questioned and had come on 
the social, political, judicial and above 
all on the national agenda. The Su- 
preme Court had finally laid down that 
under no circurnstances should reser- 
vations exceed 50 per cent. 


Even this had not satisfied 
many State Governments and they 
have passed legislation fixing reserva- 
tions at much more than 50 per cent 
contrary to the judgement of the high- 
esi court of the land. The Siale prac- 
tice on reservation reveals that the 
device of reservation has become the 
tool of aggrandisement in the hands of 
the politically dominant castes who try 
to strike political bargains to retain 
the privilege of being classified as 
backward even at the expense of really 
needy and the deserving. Even those 
in power see the advantage in the 
system for winning their political sup- 
porter castes. Backwardness has be- 
come a vested interest and any at- 
tempt to eliminate the well off from 
among the once, designated backwards 
is strongly resisted. This is the prime 
reason why there are caste-riots and 
social tensions. The 50 per cent rule is 
laid down as a means of reconciling 
the competing claims of backward 
classes and the claims, of merit and 


efficiency. It will be right to strictily 
adhere to this as reasonable so that a 
substantial number of available places 
are open for meritorious persons. 


It must also be remembered that 
the problem of eliminating all kinds of 
inequalities or removing poverty is part 
of the general developmental’ pro- 
grammes of a welfare Slate which 
should not be confused with the prob- 
lem of compensatory discrimination. 
All conceivable attribules of backward- 
ness such as low level of occupation, 
poor health, nutrition, inadequate 
housing and other adverse environ- 
mental or geographical conditions 
must be taken into account. Since 
backwardness is also a matter of de- 
gree there can be no«universal law 
applying to all of them. Thanks to the 
several measures adopted by the Gov- 
ernment the level of backwardness is 
also being tackled Successfully and 
there is therefore an urgent need to 
reclassify the backward classes. When 
once the number of people to be cov- 
ered by reservalions comes down, the 
percentage of reservations could also 
be reduced. In faci the aim of the gov- 
ernment should be to promote social 
uplifiment to such a degree that a lime 
would come sooner than later when 
reservations become totally unneces- 
sary. At least that must be the direc- 
tion in which State policies should be 
drafted and implemented. 


It is a matter of some concem 
that a few precious lives were lost and 
many persons were injured in police 
firing when the Bharaliya Janata parly 
tried to forcibly hoist the Tri colour at 
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the controversial Idgah maidan in 
Hubli in Karnataka on the Independ- 
ence Day. The maidan itself has been 
a matter of dispute, its ownership still 
unsettled even alter it has been in 
court for several years. The BJP was 
keen on hoisting the flag there as the 
Muslim community was dead against 
it; it was according to them necessary 
to do that to impress on the people 
that the national flag could be un- 
furled there even if it meant that there 
would be communal trouble. Naturally 
the Govenment was keen to avoid any 
kind of confrontation between the two 
Major communities. All persuasion to 
stop the BJP from taking recourse to 
an action with immense potential for 
mischief did not succeed and finally 
the police forced to open fire with all 
its disastrous consequences. India 
committed herself to secularism and 


democracy since Independence. Some 
47 years later we have to remind our- 
selves that we should strive for secu- 
larism. In the Constitution itself there 
are certain features which militate 
against the growth of secularism. In 
fact, it was thought that after parti- 
tion free India would-no more have 
the canker of communalism in the 
body politic. Unfortunately the country 
has been witnessing communal inci- 
dents on and off and it is necessary for 
the political parties especially to en- 
sure that théy do not create conditions 
under which religious fundamentalism 
does not thrive. In fact the karnataka 
Government has done well in control- 
ling the situation in Hubli although it 
would have been more welcome if pre- 
cious lives were not lost in the bar- 


gain. g 


Real knowledge is. found not in knowing but in being. Bookish or 
intellectual knowledge is different from experiential knowledge. 


> Swamy Rama in ' Living with Himalayan Masters 


For a wise man there is nothing to be called bad. Every adver- 
sity of life provides a step for his growth provided he knows how 
to utilise it 


- Buddha 


Science cannot solve the ultimate mystery of nature because we 
ourselves are part of nature and therefore part of the mystery we 
are trying to solve. The most penetrating eye cannot see itself 
any more than a working instrument can werk upon itself. 


- Max Planck 
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ENGLISH 


MAHAMUDRA. : (The quint es- 
sence of mind and meditation) by 
Takpo Tashi Nam geyl translated and 
annotated by Lobsang P. Lhalungpa 
(Octavo pp/Xii-488) price Rs. 325 
publishers - Motilal Banarsi Das 
Jawahar Nagar, Delhi - 110 007. 


The composer of this sumptuous 
volume was a great Lama and a 
scholar of the kagyu Sect of Tibetan 
Buddhism. Meditaion is now univer- 
sally acknowledged as a panacea for 
all evils that the modern society which 
is under heavy stress and strain is 
heir to. This book under review serves 
as a life companion and reliable guide 
to all serious meditators. Even modern 
Buddhist teachers are using this as a 
text, in working with their students. 
Hence the importance of this work, 
which is an English translation of the 
original text in Tibetan language. 


This work is a Tibetan Buddhist 
classic on both the theory and practice 
of meditation in vogue in Buddhist 
circles. Incidentally metaphysics of 
Buddhism also is presented here. The 
author at every step enunciates a prin- 
ciple and quotes from all relevant texts 
in support of his view. Many levels of 


meditation are explained herein. Dif- 
ferentiation between stages of tran- 
quility and insight meditation, medita- 
tion on the two kinds of selflessness, 
preparation for Mahamudra practice, 
methods for removing obstacles, aber- 
rations, and deviations that cloud and 
impede the meditation, method for 
achieving realization and maintain it 
through day and night, and the four 
yogas of Mahamudra viz. (1) medita- 
tion on the lucidity of one's mind (2) 
abandoning of the view of absolute 
arising, dwelling or dissolving (3) un- 
derstanding that external reality is 
without substance and (4) a deep 
yearning for awareness ", by com- 
manding which all Bodhisattvas and 
Mahasattvas can obtain the great 
stage of yoga " 


This work is divided into two 
books. One is a concise elucidation of 
the common system of Tranquil Equi- 
poise. Stage.of tranquility and insight 
are dealt with elaboralety in three 
chapters. Book two contains an exten- 
sive elucidation of Mahamudra and 
physical conduct and posture, method 
of concentration on an object, visuali- 
sation of mental. images using ‘the 
breathing, not using the breathing, 
formless tranquility without an image. 
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practice for insight, four stages of vir- 
tuous practice watching the nature of 
Mind and of appearances, perfecting 
efficacy of Awareness, and four yogas 
ctc. It ends with Yoga of non-medi- 
taion, the highest goal. All the techni- 
cal terms like insight, awareness 


coemergence etc. are explained. 


" Realization of the basic stage of 
mind or actual experience of realiza- 
tion that we ourselves might have " is 
known as Mahamudra. Which is the 
vital essence of Buddhas's techniques 
" Once we know the secret of mind one 
will uncover the nature of all realities. 
By knowing the one, one will uncover 
the nature of all realities. By knowing 
the one, one will know all ". In Short 
innermost awareness is Mahamudra. 
Innermost awareness of nondiscrimi- 
nating kind is awareness which is the 
supreme emptiness of all forms ", 
watch your own self, for it represents 
intrinsic reality " " All realities are but 
mental phenomena " Sleep is not dif- 
ferent from wakeful state. Samsara is 
not diferent from nirvana. Nonmedita- 
tion stage is thẹ best meditation . 
These are some of the observations. 
Initiation from a guru is essential. In 
the initial stages Asana and 
Pranayama etc are necessary. Bodhi- 
sattva's characteristics described here 
remind us of a Sthitaprajna. Why 
should a meditator sit erect ? Answer 
given is worth noting. If the body 
slants to the right the mind would be 
drawn to sensory objects; if it slants to 
the left the mind will be overcome with 
Much discursive thought. If bent for- 
ward the mind will be agitated. A re- 
view like this cannot recount all the 


instructions given here. One thing 
however may be noted here. While 
reading this work this reviewer is at 
every step reminded of the similar 
teachings ensconced in the Upan- 
ishads, Bhagvadgita, Patanjali Yoga 
Sutras, Yoga Vasistha, Tripura Raha- 
sya and Yogupanishads and J. Krish- 
namurthy's teachings. Mahamudra 
may be equated with Rajayoga and 
Sunya with Brahman of the Advatitins 
as elucidated and acknowledged by 
some later students of Buddhistic 
studies, and diffement with the powers 
of Maya etc. 


Translator's notes covering about 
45 pages explain all the technical 
matters referred to in the text. We 
commend the translator for his read- 
able and excellent translation and 
deep knowledge of the subject he is 
handling. We conclude this with the 
following sentences in the colophon of 
the work. " This elegant literary com- 
position will be, like a path to walk on 
or eyes to see with, for those who seek 
liberation. ", irrespective of their beliefs 
and faiths. An abridged edition will be 
good. 


B. K. Shastry 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE UPANI- 
SHAD AND THE EARLY BUDDHA : by 
Hermann Olden Berg - translated by 
sridhar : B. Shrotri, Price Rs. 225/-. 
Publishers - Motilal Banarsidas (Pri- 
vate Limited), Delhi - 110 007. 


Written long long ago in German 
language by a greatest German indolo- 
gist, this work is even now quite the 
best work on the subject. Throughout 
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our study of this book, we feel the 
presence of a critical and searching 
mind. An introductory chapter deals 
with the life and philosophy of Vedic 
Indian. Analysis and elucidation of the 
contents and thoughts of the two early 
upanishads Brihadaranyaka and 
Chandogya in the second chapter are 
superb. A study of the semantic 
changes that the words Brahman, and 
Atman etc., underwent is highly inter- 
esting and stimulating. The " power of 
the sacred work ", " the sacred caste ", 
" ego of the self " and finally " Supreme 
Being " are the meanings denoted by 
the word Brahman in Various stages. 
The word " Atman " which originally 
denoted " breath ", conveyed the idea 
of universal or human self in the 
upanishads. Importance of knowledge 
was recognised even in the Brah- 


manas, Where in knowledge without . 


desires was also eulogised and immor- 
tality was recognised. Deliverance as 
the goal of goals was also there. But 
the knowledge of Brahman and At- 
man, their unity, and deliverance of 
Atman are the maxims of the " Upan- 
ishads. " These observations are sub- 
stantiated by relevant quotations. The 
second chapter deals with Katha, 


Maitreya and Svetasvatara Upan- 


ishads, where in for the first time there 
are clear references to Samkhya and 
Yoga doctrines and personal god. A 
good account of Early Buddhism given 
in another chapter, points out that " 
Buddhism rejected theism and refused 
to speak of substantial soul, where in 
there is no cogitater but cogitation 
only, and enforced yoga. 


B. K. Sastry 


TRIVENI 


TELUGU 


DHARMA CHAKRA. PRAVAR- 
TANA by Gorrepati Venkata 
Subbayya : published by Telugu Vidy- 
arihi prachuranalu : Machilipatnam. 
Price : Rs. 10/-. 


In this booklet, Sri Venkata 
Subbayya has attempted to expound 
in simple and easily intelligible Telugu, 
the Cardinal principles of Buddhistic 
thought and Philosophy as contained 
in the Dhamma Chakra Pravartana 
Sutta' ( in pali), the first body of Bud- 
dha's cihics and moral preachings at 
Saranath, soon after his attainment of 
enlightenment under the " Bodhi " 
tree. The sanskritised title ' Dharma 
Chakra Pravariana' has been adopted 
by the author who has divided the 
book into five Chapters. 1. Teachings 
of the Buddha. 2. Sorrow (Samudaya 
Dhukhamu) 3. The cause of sorrow 
(Dhukha Karanamu). 4. Warding off 
sorrow (Dhukka Nirodhamu) and 5. 
Magga - Marga (The path). This suc- 
cintly reflects the thematic treatment 
of the subject-matter of ‘Four Noble 
Truths’. 


The author deals with the basic 
Buddhistic Dharma as Preached by 
Siddhartha, the Enlightened One, at 
Saranath near Varanasi in a manner 
and idiom that can be easily grasped 
by the lay reader, without the weight 
of philosophical profundity or abstruse 
logic of the Buddhistic canon, The 
author maintains that the Buddha 
was the first rationalist and scientific 
thinker on- matters considered 
unchangeably religious and revelatory, 
and that was the prime reason as to 
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his rejection of all authority, and di- 
rection to his disciples to follow their 
conscience and disceretion, whenever 
there was a doubt or dilemma, moral 
or materialistic. Shorn of the subtleties 
of philosophy, logic, epistemology and 
ethics of the doctrines of the Buddha, 
the subject-matter has been doled out 
in easy and palatable doses to the 
discerning readers. The stress on 
Buddhism's comtemporary relevance 
seems to be on the fact that it recog- 
nises no distinctions of Caste and 
emphasizes the role of reason and 
experiential knowledge and wisdorn in 
the conduct of individuals striving for 
the ultimate. reality - ' Nirvana '. 


Dr. Sanjiv Dev, an art-critic of 
repule, has contributed an apprecia- 
tory foreword commending the book to 
the Telugu public. 


- Pothukuchi Suryanarayana Murty 


1. THEOSOPHY AND THE THEO- 
SOPHICAL MOVEMENT. 2. TIBETAN 
TEACHINGS 3. TRANSCENDENTAL 
THEOSOPHY : Articles by H. P. 
Blavatsky : Published as Nos. 34 to 36 
in H. P. Blavatsky series by Theosophy 
Company (Mysore) Private Ltd. Banga- 
lore, 560004. 


In the wake of the founding of 


the Theosophical Society by Madam H. 
P. Blavatsky and Col. Olcott on No- 
vember 17, 1875, a spate of assaulting 
criticism - carping and biting in nature 
and intent - was hurled at it and its 
founders even by well-meaning schol- 
ars and men of spiritual pursuits, on 
account of an improper and inade- 
quate understanding of the three prin- 


cipal tenets of the Society on the basis 
of which (so the founders aspired and 
worked for in their rich and variegated 
lives universal peace, harmony among 
people and a recognition of all animate 
creation as one, could be ushered in, 
eschewing all hatred and animosities 
prevalent in the world in the name of 
religion, caste, creed, community, re- 
ligion and sex. The noble ideals of the 
founders and the incessant striving of 
those masters for the edification of 
humanity at all levels to a state of 
perfect being and living, following 
closely the tenets propounded by the 
great philosophies and religions of the 
world synthesized in the “ divine wis- 
dom " named " Theosophy " were well 
<nown to the people of the last century 
and the first quarter of this century. 
The names of distinguished Theoso- 
phists and teachers (or preachers ?) 
like Dr. Annie Besant, Jinarjadasa, 
Leadbeater, Rukmini Arundale, and 
her husband, G. S. Arundale, and 
others come before our mind's eye, 
impressing us with the zealous. mis- 
sionary work they had carried on in 
their times for the propagation and 
practice of Theosophy as universal 
religion and panacea for the world's 
ills. 


In the brochure, “ Theosophy 
and the Theosophical Movement ", 
Madme Blavatsky puts forth a spirited 


‘defence, with a rare courage of convic- 


tion and invincible confidence, against 
the many onslaughts - meaningful and 
measly-mouthed as well - directed 
against the new creed " Theosophy ". 
She cogently delivers her arguments in 
a manner and style, characteristic of 
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her - coolly but with devastating perti- 
nence and disarming humility, assert- 
ing that " Theosophy " was no dogma 
at all, but a pragmatic and easily’ 
pursuable course of conduct and life 
in the human family, engendering 
peace, prosperity, tranquillity and 
global harmony in all aspects. 


In " Tibetan Teachings ", many 
esoteric axioms and spiritual specula- 
tions have been dealt with in a lucid 
and appealing manner by Blavatsky 
answering the many criticisms levelled 
at such teaching. 


" Transcendental Theosophy " 
‘outlines the ways for world improve- 
ment or world-deliverance from the 
ephemeral and tossing temptations of 
the common folks, their weaknesses 
and follies, their inane pursuits and 
apparently pleasurable activities and 
their cruel aftermath, into a benign 
and blessed world of peace, harmony 
and progress conducive to universal 
enlightenment and welfare. 


In all the three booklets we find 
the evolution of the message and prac- 
tical philosophy of the Theosophical 
movement the world over delivered by 
Madame Blavatsky, the great occulltist 
and co-founder of the Society, with the 
earnestness of a prophet and the 
compassion of a Buddha. Incidentally, 
she refutes the oft-repeated criticism 
that " Theosophy " is a modified form 
of esoteric Buddhism, and spiritedly 
maintains it is a distinct and compre- 
hensive synthetic philosophy including 
all the basic tenets of all religions of 

„the world. 


- Pothukuchi Suryanarayana 
Murthy 


SAUDAMINI PARINAYAMU  (Praban 
dha) : by Prof. Peravaram Jaganna- 
dham and others. For copies : Publica- 
tions cell, Kakatiya University, Waran- 
gal - 506 009. 


Sri Jagannadha Rau, (1887 - 
1956 A.D.) a native of Inugurti in 
Warangal District, is proficient in six 
languages and learned Veda also. A 
poet and scholar. he authored about 


' 26 books on various subjects. SAU- 


DAMINI PARINAYA is a poem of Pra- 
bandha type, embellished with almost 
all the requirements of a classic pra- 
bandha, a study of which reminds the 
readers of the ancient prabandha writ- 
ers. (Pompous) in language and brim- 
ming with Sanskrit compounds and 
alliterations of all kinds, this book 
holds mirror to the poet's command 
and mastery of Sanskrit and Telugu 
languages. At the same time he is good 
at Vaidarbhi Riti and. lucidity also 
wherever necessary. 


Marriage of Saudaamini, daugh- 
ter of king Brihaddhwaja, with Srikar- 
ishna is the main theme. Influenced by 
the Prabandhas of the 16th century A. 
D. this has Sringara as its dominant 
sentiment. Saudaamini is modelled on 
the type of Rukmini and love in sepa- 
ration but not in union, finds a promi- 
nent place. This work proves the poet's 
proficiency in Telugu and Sanskrit at 
the close of the 18th century in War- 
angal and suburban regions under 
Muslim rule also. Andhras are be- 
holden to the Kakatiya University for 
taking up this publication. The intro- 
duction gives all details of the author 
and an estimate of the Prabandha. 


B. Kutumba Rao 
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THE VISION AND WORK OF SRI AU- 
RGINDO by K.D. Sethna ( Sri Au- 
robindo Ashram, Pondicherry - 605 
002. 1992, 238 pages Rs. 125). 


Where the ‘supernal Aurobin- 
donian touch is found, letters become- 
literature. Nay, even more. Letters 
become guidelines for the ideal way of 
life. K.D. Sethna who has spent half a 
century in the Aurobindonian ambi- 
ence, touches his pen and leaves a 
trail of golden lotuses. A Physical con- 
froniation and some Spiritual Issues ' 
is a caSual letter written to a person 
who had to face physical intimidation 
with unperturbable calm. Was he, 
then, a coward for such inaction? Not 
So, says Sethna, gently and firmly in 
his letter in the manner of Isabella in 
Measure for Measure : 


" Ọ, it is excellent 


To have a giant's strength! But 
it is tyrannous 


To use it like a giant. " 


So Sethna assures his corre- 
spondent that real spiritual strength 


should be like that of the bull. Never ` 


on the offensive: 


"A lion is a beast of prey, seek- 
ing to be on the offensive. A bull is a 
beast of burden, brave but preferring 
to be on the defensive. A lion is always 
independent, a bull usually looks up 
to a master. " 


The letters to Paul Brunton have 
an unending charm despite the seri- 
ous content. Sethna understands 


Brunton's difficulty in accepting Sri 


Aurobindo's philosophy in toto: 


liii 


" All difficulties in that realm can 
be insuperable: if this were not so, 
there would be a universal consensus 
of philosophers instead of Aristotle at 
loggerheads with Plato, Kant going 
hammer-and-tongs at the Schoolmen 
as well as the Empiricists, Bertrand - 
Russel spitting fire at Bergson. " 


" 


Unfortunately " endless argu- 
mentation " cannot lead us to truth. 
Only " a deep instinct which wants 
harmony and integration " can help a 
system gain universal acceptance. 
Sethna then makes the very important 
affirmation that Sri Aurobindo is not 
arguing out a philosophy. In fact, the 
Mahayogi denied he was a philoso- 
pher: " his is an integral yoga, and his 
philosophising is a statement in men- 
tal terms of what he has realised." 


The idea of divine incarnation is 
no figment of man's imagination. The 
Avatar is but " the most centrally crea- 
tive of the descending splendours:" 
and the world of human affairs in 
which the Avatar appears is very real. 
The archetypal truth of the Divine 
must be " ever pressing for manifesta- 
tion. " And if one man receives the af- 
flatus, why can't the entire human 
family be raised to a higher conscious- 
ness by such a descent? 


" The descent will mean an 
embodied existence of divine order in 
every respect and no longer of an order 
and that is flawed by the human and 
the mortal. Yes, in every respect there- 
must be Godhead and immortality; 
even our physical stuff must be en- 
tirely transformed! A new apocalypse 
is here beyond the visions of the past- 
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diviniSation has, in Sri Aurobindo's 
vocabulary, a novel significance - and 
yet we feel that the unprecedented is 
most logical. Anything short of the 
Aurobindonian divinising leaves Na- 
ture without sufficient justification of 
her being: as an emanation of the 
Divine she must be capable of divini- 
sation in every inch of her when her 
whole principle is a processive evolu- 
tion. " 


And how about the incarnation 
of evil forces? Since man has still not 
given up cherishing blindness and 
lust, these all-pervading evil vibrations 
unite to take the form of Hitler and his 
ilk: 


" But man's love of the base and 
the torturesome becomes not just one 
part of his nature but almost his whole 
being when the asura, with his atten- 
dant Rakshasa and Pishacha, so 
clutches human nature that it be- 
comes one with that occult and rigid 
reality. Then we have an incarnation of 
adverse forces, the dark deities, and 
they shape out a collectivity, a nation, 
a State with the purpose of goose-step- 
ping on the world and smashing the 
entire fabric of civilisation. " 


However, once we identify the rot 
and defy it, the Divine Grace never 
fails to guard the good, the true and 
the aspirant soul of man. 


Other letters of Sethna clarify 
several doubts regarding the ' life di- 
vine ' advanced by Sri Aurobindo, the 
object of philanth:opy, the phenome- 
non of mysticism and the reality of 


- the Supermind. Personal reminis- 


cences, critiques of " the Mind of Light" 


and French culture, and reviews of 
significant publications make Sri 
Sethna's book a pervasive delight for 
the scholar and an excellent guide to 
the travellers of the via mystica. 


Prema Nandakumar 
TELUGU 


SAVITRI CHARITRA SUVVALA PRA- 
BANDAM by Pregadaraju Chenna 
Krishna Kavi, Edited by Kapilavayi 
Linga Murthy, Vani Prachuranalu 15- 
34, Vidyanagar Colony, Nagarkurnool 
- 509 209 Price : Rs. 15. 

.A well known man of letters and 
incessant literary activist Sri kapi- 
lavayi Lingamurthy has earned the 
gratitude of Telugu readers by bring- 
ing out this rare work with a detailed 
introduction for the first time. Savitri 
Charitra written by Chennakrishna 
Kavi of 18th Century is a rare compo- 
sition in Desi metre, Suvvala. Suvvi is 
a native metre used by women in their 
on-the spot composition while they 
pound grains. Prosodians believe that 
Suvvi is similar to Taruvoja of Desi 
metre. 


The story of Savitri as a symbol, 
a force and a legend has occupied a 
pivotal place in vedic and puranic lit- 
erature and Indian vernaculars. 
Though the present work has nothing 
special to offer in the deliniation of the 
legend, characterisation, aesthetics 
and philosophy, it certainly deserves 
the attention of researchers in linguis- 
tics: and prosody as a rare specimen of 
Suvviprabhanda. 
Dr. D. Ramanatha Sastri 
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ATMA DARSANAM by Dr. V.A. 
Kumaraswamy, Price Rs. 60/- for 
copies Smt. V. Krishnaveni 187 A East 
Nehru Nagar, Secunderabad, 500 026 
A.P. 


This valuable work under review 
which.is a study of " Mitaakshara "a 
mini commentary or vritti on Brah- 
mansutras, written by Annambhatta of 
Tarkasangraha “ fame, a native of 
Andhra Region, a polymaths well 
versed in four sastras and vedic pho- 
netics, and an author of 15 works in 
Sanskrit is a most welcome addition to 
the existing literature in Sanskrit on 
Adyaita Philosophy. Three cheers to 
the author of this work, a thesis for a 
PHD degree, who for the first time 
brought this commentary. into lime- 
light, made a deep and critical study of 
that, and floodlighted the scholarship 
that is of Annambhatta. This is not a 
mere study but an elucidative com- 
‘mentary also on the Vrilti which ac- 
cording to Annambhatta himself takes 
into cognisance the view of both 


Vivarna and Bhamati schools. We have ~ 


herein a thorough exposition of the 
first four sutras. The significance of 
each word with its root and suffixes in 
the sutras is fully discussed, and rele- 
vant Mimansa Nyayas are expounded. 
What`do the words Atman and Sra- 
vana mean? What is meant by Atma- 
Darshana? Are Hiranyagarbha, and 
Chaturmukha identical? What is a 
Jivanmukta, what is the import of the 
Word " Drastavyaha “ in the Upan- 
ishadic sentence? Many such ques- 
tions are answered with scriptural au- 
thority, Sravana means " Vichara " or 


‘aparoksha Jnana 


discussion. " Atmadarsana " means a 
knowledge or understanding that 
Atman or a self is the dearest of all, 
and this is the first step in the ladder 
leading to salvation. Sravana can be a 
means of immediate perception or " 
" also, " Manas " is 
an Indriya. These are some of the find- 
ings of the author recorded herein. ` 


It may also be noted here that 


_the author does not hesitate to contra- 


dict. Annambhatta, .and ‘the author of 
Vedanta Paribhasha also in some 
places. Comparative study of Hari 
Dikshita's Vrithi and Mitakshara 
Vrilhi, is instituted in a chapter. Most 
salient features in Annambhatta's 
commentary are also detailed. Above 
all an authentic biography of An- 
nambhatta both historical and literary 
is of high value. Subject matter 


_throughout is presented in a catecheti- 


cal or " Samsaya " " Akshepa “ and " 
Siddhanta “ method. A patient reading 
of the text pays rich dividends to both 


-the students and scholars of Advaita- 


philosophy. 
- B.K. Shastri 


MAHA TAATVIKUDU - Jiddu Krishna 
Murthy: Avagaahana - by J. Sri 
Raghupati Rao, PP-103 - Price: Rs. 
15/-. 


VIKHYATA TATTAVAVETTA - J iddu 


_ Krishna Murthy :.Tattvadarsanam by " 


Sri Virinchi " PP-108 - Price: Rs. 15/- 
both books published by Jayanti Pub- 
lications, Karl Marx Road, Vijayawada 
-520 002. 


Jiddu Krishna Murthy 1895- 
1986 was one of the great thinkers of 
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this century. He was a Theosophist, 
and was presented to the world by 
Annie Besant. It was Annie Besant 
who assumed the responsibility for the 
education of krishna Murthy and his 
younger brother Nityananda. The 
younger brother was bright in his 
studies, while Krishna Murthy was 
backward in studies and was slow to 
learn. The two brothers were very close 
to one another. The death of the 
younger brother was a rude shock to 
Krishna Murthy, from which he recov- 
ered with difficulty, and prepared 
himself to face the society. Krishna 
Murthy lost his mother in his tenth 
year { 1905 ) but was so much at- 
tached to her that he used to feel her 
aura around him very often and for 
many years in his later life. During 
his early childhood his mother used to 
relate to the young boy. the distin- 
guished work of Annie Besant in the 
form of stories. He was thus attracted 
to Annie Besant and later on to the 
Theosophical Society. In fact she was 
his " mother “ till her death in 1933. 


Krishna Murthy was averse to 
people deeming themselves his " dis- 
ciples " and never considered himself " 
leader : he never preached anything, 
and he told his audience not to, even, 
take down notes whenever he spoke. 
He impressed upon them not to ac- 
cept any statement as gospel truth, 
but only afler meditating upon any- 
thing and after being satisfied and 
convinced about it. However, as it 
always happens, people who have high 
esteem for Krishna Murthy considered 
his statements as gospel truths and 
noted down his ideas, and: thoughts 
and brought them out in print for the 
benefit of posterily. 


The two books contain brief 
sketches of the life of Jiddu Krishna 
Murthy, his statements and thoughts 
as recorded on a variety of topics and 
issues. They enable the reader to have 
an insight into the person and his 
thoughts. 


Dr. B.P. Rao 


o 


' When you see a man with a great deal of religion displayed in 
_ his shop window, you may depend upon it, he keeps small stock 


of it within’. _ ) 


_ 


- Spurgeon 


Man is turned outwards by his senses, and so loses contact 
-with himself. He has lost his way. His soul has become im- 

mersed in outer things, in power and passions. It must tum 

round to find the right direclion and discover the meaning and ` 


reality it has lost. 


'' The Katha Upanishad , 
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GAUTAMA THE BUDDHA 


Dr. S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


Meditation is-an act of attention, - 


an effort of will. It is not passive reverie 
but intense striving, concentration: of 
mind in which will and thought be- 
come fused. According to the Buddha's 
teaching each man will have to find 
salvation, in the last resort, alone and 
with his own will, and he needs all the 
will in the world for so formidable an 
effort. The general impression that the 
mystic experience is granted and not 
achieved is far from correct, except in 
the sense that all great moments of 
experience are in a measure given. The 
mystic is not so much passive as re- 
ceplive. His life is one of strenuous 
discipline. Right contemplation is the 
end and the crown of the eight-fold 
path. When the mind and the senses 
are no longer active, when discursive 
thought ceases, we get the highest and 
purest state of the soul when it enjoys 
the untrammelled bliss of its own 
nature.[t is the substance of the high- 
est life when ignorance and craving 
become extinct and insight and holi- 
ness take their place. It is peaceful 
contemplation: and ecstatic rapture 
wrought by the mind for itself. It is the 
true and healthy life of the soul in 
which we have a foretaste of a higher 
existence compared with which our 


ordinary life “is sick and ailing. We 
have in il a sense of freedom, of knowi- 
edge, immediate and unbounded. 


The Buddha gives a workabie 
system for monks and lay people. In 
the discourse to ihe Brahmin 
Kutadanta he lays down five morai 
rules binding on all lay people, which 
are refraining from killing. from taking 
what is not given, from wrongfui indul- 
gence in the passions, iro: lying, and 
from .intoxicants. It is not .ostention 
from work that he demands. A Jain 
layman asks him if he ts ches the 
doctrine of in-action, and i Buddha 
replies: ' How might one ridi say of 
me that the ascetic Gautama naids the 
principle of in-action ° I prochi the 
non-doing of evil conduc: body. 
speech, and thought. | proctaiss the 
non-doing of various kinds cf wicked 
and evil things. I proclaim the dors of 
good conduct of the body. speech and 
thought, I proclaim the doing of vari- 
ous kinds of good things.’ In the Bud- 
dha's scheme of ethics, ihe spirit of 
love is more important than good 
works. ' Ali good works whatever are 
not worth one sixteenth part of love 
which sets free the heart. Love which 
sets free the heart comprises them it 
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? 
shines, gives light and radiance..." ' As 
a mother, at the risk of her life, 
watches over her only child, so let 
every one cultivate a boundless love 
towards all beings. ' Respect for ani- 
mal life is an ińtegral part of morality. 
A good Buddhist does not kill animals 
for pleasure or eat flesh. They are his 
humble brethren and not lower crea- 
tures over whom he has dominion by 


divine right. Serenity of spirit and love 
for all sentient creation are enjoined 
by the Buddha. He does not speak of 
sin, but only of ignorance and foolish- 
ness which should be cured by en- 
lightenment and sympathy. 


(Excerpts. from Lecture on Master 
Minds of the East delivered at the Brit- 
ish Academy, published by Hind Kitabs 
(pages 28 and 29) g 


A VISION OR NIGHTMARE 


K. V. V. SUBRAHMANYAM 


Nascent statehood gave us a luminous vision 

Of glorious growth wrought with BLUT UNDT ISSEN : 

Me thought with sweat of our brows, anything grows 

But passing of decades saw our foreheads with furrows. ' 


The vision was fostered by the moulders of our nation 

Little did they dream it will be smoulders and damnation 

All the bitterness and hate; scams and scandals . 

were not the work of the beacons of hope that lit liberty's candies. 


In vain do-we search for a glimmer of hope — 

In the enveloping gloom, the underdogs see tightening of Rope, 
Like the hangmen's noose of oppression and blight, 

Their chances of survival seem. ever so slight. 


Was the earlier vision a mere delusion’ and day dream, 
Will our children's children discern a speck of gleam ? 
Our masters political and social are busy with raving and: ranging, 
Let the labouring swain continue their’ state’ of panting. 


Jobless in their meandering serpentine queues a nightmare, 
The presiding bureaucrat with an air,of devil may care; 
The prickly thorns of coldness and indifference greet. 

The taxpayer, the vote giver ani the man in the street , 


Is there no finish to this, sorry State of the common man ? 
To relieve his misery the eggheads and pundits work and plan; 
Projects of mega level range and grandiose Schemes, _ 
_All this gimmicry seem empty and vapourous dreams. g 
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EARLY BUDDHIST ATTITUDE TO WAR 
' AND PEACE 


Professor. G. SUNDARA RAMAIAH 


Indian tradition as a whole, 
whether Hindu or Buddhist, ‘condemns 
violence, and commends non-violence 
and peace as normal controlling con- 
cepts of human conduct. But in some 
special situations when one has to 
deal with notorious aggressors and 
heinous criminals, one is hard pressed 
to decide if a deviation from the normal 
code of conduct is morally justified. 
The early Buddhist position, as em- 
bodied in early Buddhist texts, is 
almost antithetical to what is consid- 
ered morally right in Hinduism, as 
depicted in its classical text, the 
Bhagavadgita. This paper seeks to 
demonstrate on the basis of textual 
evidences how the early Buddhist atti- 
tude to the problem of war and peace 
is diametrically opposed to that of the 
Gita and how it stands unequivocally 
committed to non-violence or peace as 
a universal principle of moral’ conduct 
whether in personal or public affairs. 


In order to understand and ap- 
Preciate fully the subtlety and cogency 
of the early Buddhist position, it is 
useful to refer briefly to the arguments 
of the Gita which provides traditional 
justification for war or violence in ex- 
ceptional situations. 


The Gita's advocacy for war is 
principally based upon the dual con- 
cepts of one’s prescribed duty 
(Svadharma) and the disinterested 
performance of actions (Karmayoga) 
enjoined by such a duty. Every indi- 
vidual is required to perform his own 
duty relentlessly and dispassionately 
irrespective of the consequences, for 
man is to attain perfection by dis- 
charging his own duty (sve-sve kar- 
many abhiratah ‘samsiddhim labhate 
narah, B. G. XVIII. 45) with a detached 
view (asaktabuddhih, B. G. XVIII. 49). 
Now to fight gallantly in the battle and 
not to run away form it is one of the 
prescribed duties of a Kshatriya. The 
Gita enumerates the duties of a Ksha- 
triya as follows : " Heroism, valour, 
fortitude, skillfulness, not running 
away even from the battle (yuddha ca, 
py apalayanam), charity and lordship - 
are the natural duties of a Kshatriya. " 
Thus Arjuna, as a Kshatriya, is ex- 
horted to remain firm and detached in 
performing his duty of fighting. 


This dispassionate discharge of 
the duty of fighting is reinforced by the 
Gila from its metaphysical and theo- 
logical standpoints. From the meta- 
physical point of view, Arjuna is re- 
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minded of the eternal and indestruc- 
tible nature of his soul and asked not 
to be perturbed by the physical de- 
struction of the destructible body.? The 
true self is not slain when the body is 
slain (na hanyate hanyamane sarire, 
B. G. II. 20). Thus by pointing out the 
inevitability of the destruction of the 
physical body, on the one hand, and 
the impossibility of the destruction of 


the eternal metaphysical self, on the - 


other, Arjuna is asked to remain firm 


and unflinching in his duty of fighting. — 


Krishna says : " These bodies of eter- 
nal, imperishable and incomprehen- 
sible soul are said to be perishable. 
Therefore, fight, O Arjuna (tasmad 
Yudhyasva bharata)".* From the theo- 
logical point of view, it is said : " Man 
attains perfection by worshipping Him 
(God) through his own duty."4 Disin- 
terested work is considered as the best 
worship, for in so doing a man dedi- 
caies his whole being to God. In that 
case, he is said to remain absolutely 
free form the bonds of actions bearing 
good and bad results.® It is said : " He 
who works having given up attach- 
ment, resigning his actions to God is 
not contaminated by sin even as a 
lotus leaf (is untouched) by water. "8 
Arjuna is therefore, advised : " Dedi- 
cating all actions to me through your 
spiritualized mind, being disinterested 
and free from egoism, fight dispassion- 
ately (yuddhyasva vigatajvarah). "7 It is 
said : " He who is not self -conceited, 
whose intellect is not attached, though 
he slays these worlds he (really) nei- 
ther slays nor is he bound. " (hatva' pi 
sa imami lokan na hanli na ni- 
badhyate., B. G. XVII. 17). In light of 
this attitude, Arjuna is given the fol- 
lowing explicit advice : “ Treating alike 
pleasure and pain, gain and loss, vic- 
tory and defeat - get ready for battle 


(yuddhaya yujyasva). Thus you shall 
not incur sin."® 


Lest Arjuna may still desist form 
fighting on the ground that the ideal 
state of mind, viz. the utter detach- 
ment, required for remaining unsullied 
in the battle, is not possible for him to 
attain, Krishna further adds that " 
even a little of this discipline saves one 
from great fear. "° 


Krishna further points out to 
Arjuna that to follow his prescribed 
duty (svadharma) of fighting is in 
keeping with the noble tradition of the 
royal sages, virtuous enough to lead to 
heaven and glorious enough to estab- 
lish fame on the earth. Thus it is 
emphasized that this line of action has 
come down through tradition (param- 
parapraptam, B.G. IV. 2). of the royal 
sages (rajarsayah, loc. cit.). It is said 
that " for a Ksatriya there is no good 
higher than a righteous fight, "° and 
for him it is like " an open door to 
heaven " (svargadvaram apavrtam, B. 
G. II. 32). On the other hand, to fall 
from this duty is to incur ill-fame or 
dishonor and " for a man of repute, ill- 
fame is worse than death " (sambhavi- 
tasya cakirtir maranad atiricyate, B. 
G. Il. 34). In short, desisting from 
fighting " is neither trodden by noble 
ones, nor is it conducive to heaven nor 
can it give rise to fame."'! Arjuna is 
therefore clearly told : " If you do not 
fight this righteous battle you shall fall 
from duty and fame and incur sin." ” 
But his participation in war would do 
good in any case : " If slain, you shall 
go to heaven and if victorious, you 
shall enjoy the earth " (hato va 
prapsyasi svargam jitva va bhoksyase 
mahim, B. G. II. 37). 


It must however, be borne in 
mind that the war which Arjuna is 
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exhorted to plunge in is not a reckless 
aggression but a righteous war 
(dharmya yuddha, B. G. Il. 31; 
dharmya samgrama B. G. II. 33) aimed 
at fighting against evil-doers (statay- 
inah, B. G. I. 36). Krishna (the incar- 
nate God) Himself is said to " assume 
birth for the protection of righteous 
ones, the destruction of evil-doers and 
the establishement of righteousness. " 
!3 Thus the Gila considers it morally 
right to kill or destroy evil-docrs for 
the establishment of righteousness, if 
no other way is left open to restore 
righteousness. This is how the Gita 
vindicates its concept of righteous war. 


In the light of this justification of 
what the Gila calls the ' righteous war 
', we can now clearly see how the early 
Buddhist attitude to war and peace is 
diametrically opposed to what the Gita 
prescribes. 


Neither does early Buddhism 
accept the. validity of the concept of 
prescribed duty (svadharma) nor does 
it believe in the possibility of disinter- 
ested warfare. Referring to the concept 
of prescribed duly taught by the Brah- 
minical priesthood (and upheld by the 
Gila) Buddha points cut that he, in 
contradiction to Brahmins who teach 
the fourfold duty (cattari dhanani 
pannapenti, M. II. 180), teaches the 
supramundane Noble Doctrine as the 
only duty of man (ariya kho aham.. 
lokuttaram dhammam purisassa 
sandhanam pannapemi, M. II. 181). 
This practice of holy life is alike meant 
for all without distinction. The idea of 
adopting unrighteous profession or 
ignoble means of livelihood, such as 
fighting, under the guise of a pre- 
scribed duty is utterly unacceptable to 
early Buddhism. It clearly rejects the 
divine-origin theory of social orders 
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and the divinely ordained duties of 
men, thus cutting the very root of the 
Gita’s doctrine that perfection can be 
attained through disinterested dis- 
charge of prescribed duties. '* Unlike 
the Gita which approves of even defec- 
tive professions (Gita XVIII. 47 & 48), 
selling arms (sattha vanijja) is the first 
and foremost among the five trades 
considered mean and forbidden in 
early Buddhism. 5 


Repudiating the concept of pre- 
scribed duties based on caste, Buddha 
points out that Brahmins have acted 
unwarrantedly in laying down speci- 
fied duties for different castes. Ad- 
dressing Esukari Brahmin, he says : " 
Just as, O Brahmin, they might sepa- 
rate a morsel (of meat) for a poor 
needy destitute man without his de- 
sire, Saying : ' you must eat this meat, 
my good man and must also pay a 
price for it ' even so do the Brahmins 
lay down the fourfold virtue or conduct 
without the assent of recluses and 
true Brahmins. " 16 - 


In fact the Ponte of the 
Gita’s ideal with that of the Buddhist 
is evident from the very fact that 
Buddha, in spite of being born as a 
Kshatriya, renounces his royal duties 
and becomes a recluse. Not only does 
he himself lead the life of a recluse but 
he also ordains many other Ksatriyas 
and royal princes to the Order. He 
does not entertain the theory of pre- 
scribed duty as a cloak for covering 
the immorality of certain professions. 
Wrong means of livelihood must be 
abandoned and immoral acts must not 
be performed even though it is deemed 
as part of one's duty to the king (ranno 
ceva rajakaraniyam katum, M. IL 191). 


Moreover, Buddha considers it 
impossible for a disinterested and 
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enlightened man to commit moral 
sins. According to him in no circum- 
stance can a truly detached and disin- 
terested man resort to violence. Of the 
nine moral vices which a truly de- 
tached person is considered incapable 


. of doing (abhabbo so nava thanani 


ajjhacaritum, D. III. 133), the deliber- 
vate destruction of life of a living crea- 
ture (sancicca panam jivita voropetum, 
loc. cit.) is reckoned as the first. The 
enlightened one is said to be incapable 
of doing such a dobily, verbal or 
mental action, which is morally wrong 
or deprecated by recluses,. brahmins 
and the wise. 7 Buddha altogether pre- 
cludes the possibility of war without 
attachment, passion or desire. 


The Gita’s advocacy for -the 
doctrine of action without concern for 
the fruit is clearly found fault by early 
Buddhism. According to Buddha, it is 
immaterial whether an action is per- 
formed with an expectation, without 
an expectation, with and without an 
expectation or neither with nor with- 
out an expectation (asam ce pikar- 
itva,., ansam ce pi karilva.. asam ca 
anasam ce pi karitva,.. nevasam nana- 
sam ce pi karitva, M. III. 138, 139). 
What really matters is whether the 
action is performed properly (yoniso) 
or improperly (ayoniso). If one makes 
due efforts, the fire is bound to be 
kindled out of the dry wood whether 
one does or does not desire it. '® 


Since Buddha's attitude is anti- 
metaphysical and there is no place for 
God in his system, the entire meta- 
physical and theological arguments of 
the Gita lose their seriousness for the 
Buddha. From the metaphysical 
standpoint, Arjuna is exhorted to fight 
in view of the indestructibility and 
eternity of the soul. But the very exis- 


tence of ‘it is questioned. by Buddha. 
Even if the existence of the supramun- 
dane or transcendental soul is admit- 
ted for argument's sake, it cannot be 
said to have bearing on mundane acts 
prompted by passion and emotion. 
How then can it be invoked for either 
justifying or condemning a mundane 
act ? Indeed, in so doing one is led to 


an absurd position of moral anar-. 


chism: Professors Ranade and Belval- 
kar have noticed the absurdity in- 
volved in this absolutistic concept ‘of 
the self: They observe : " To say that 
Atman dies not is legitimate. To-say 
that weapons cannot cut Him nor fire 
bum Him is also a. legitimate varying 
of the phrase. But to argue that there- 
fore the murderer is no murderer and 
there is nobody really responsible for 
his action is to carry this ' sasvata ' or 
' Akriya ' doctrine to a point, which if 
seriously preached would be subver- 
sive of all established social institu- 
tions and religious sacraments. " ° 
The theological argument also fares no 
better in the Buddhist context. The 
existence of God being unacceptable 
and the theory of the divine origin of 
society as well as the doctrine of the 
divinely ordained duties of men being 
rejected, the teaching of serving God 
through the disinterested discharge of 
one's divinely ordained duty loses 
meaning. 


As regards the Gita’s exhortation 
to Arjuna to follow his prescribed duty 
even before attaining the ideal state of 
detachment on the ground that even a 
little of the discipline of detachment 
will save him from great fear, Buddha 
is found to take an opposite stand by 
saying that one must fear even a little 
bit of vice (anumat{esu vajjesu bh- 


ayadassavi, D. I. 63; III. 78), because - 


even that much of defect may prove 
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detrimental and dangerous. Buddha 
gives the simile of a man pierced by a 
poisoned arrow, who, only because the 
arrow has been taken out, moves 
about carelessly, not protecting his 


still unhealed wound and, as a result,’ 


comes to grief once again. 7° Buddha, 
therefore, emphatically urges us to 
maintain utmost care and vigilance till 
the goal is fully realized, lest the con- 
sequences may be grave. He does not 
permit any slackness or complacency 
in the course of following the disci- 
pline. 


Regarding the considerations of 
the nobie tradition, the attainment of 
heaven and the establishment of fame 
also early Buddhism takes an opposite 
Stand. A warrior chief (yodhajivoga- 
mani) telling Buddha that he had 
heard from his ancestral teachers in 
the martial arts that the spirited sol- 
dier who fights energetically and kills 
his enemies in the battle is born in 
heaven, wants to know whether it is 
correct. 7! Buddha, to the ulicr disap- 
pointment and dismay of the warrior 
chief, says that such a soldier " at the 
dissolution of body after death is born 
in a hell named, parajita " (so kayassa 
dheda param marana parajitonama 
nirayo tattha upapaijati'ti, S. IV. 309). 
So far as the question of fame about 
gallantry and bravery is concerned, it 
is pointed out that the real gallantry 
consists in achieving victory over one's 
own passions and in meeting out love 
or non-anger to the angry. The display 
of brutal force’ is considered ‘merely 
foolish and this can win applause and 
fame only from fools. The truly enlight- 
ened one should not care for such 
fame and try to acquire true virtue and 
real fame. Thus Buddha observes : " 
One may conquer a thousand of a 
thousand men in the battlefield, yet 
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he, indeed, is the noblest victor 
(sangamajuttamo) who conquers his 
own single self. " ? It is again stated : 
" One expressing no anger to the angry 
(really) wins a war difficult to win " 
(kuddham appatikujjhnato sangamam 
jeti dujjayam, S. I. 222). 


The Gita’s concept of righteous 
war (dharmyam sangramam), accord- 
ing to which it is deemed morally right 
to fight against evil-doers, is also in- 
compatible with the Buddhist ideal. In 
fact, according to the true Buddhist 
ideal, the phrase ' righteous war ' 
cannot but be a contradiction in terms 
since righteousness and war can 
hardly go hand in hand. In no circum- 
stance is a true Buddhist to resort to 
violence. The instruction of Buddha is 
to meet anger with love and not with 
anger; evil with good and not with evil. 
He says : " Conquer anger with non- 
anger (love), evil with good; conquer 
the miser with generosity and the liar 
with truth. “ ? This is the Buddhist 
ideal. 


The early Buddhist attitude to 
war is well indicated in the Mahasilava 
jataka where Buddha narrating the 
story of his own previous life describes 
how he, as a king of Benares, was 
attacked by the then king of Kosala 
and how he even amidst the most pro- 
vocative situation remained firmly es- 
tablished in non-violence and peace, 
and ultimately succeeded in changing 
the heart of the enemy by sheer force 
of love. 7* 


The fact that the early Buddhist 
position is antithetical to that of the 
Gila becomes quite evident when we 
compare the dialogue between king 
Sakra and his charioteer, Matali in the 
early Buddhist text (Samyutia Nikaya) 
with the dialogue between Arjuna and 
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his charioteer, krishna in the Gila on 


the question of war and peace: The ar- , 


guments used in the two dialogues are 
quite similar,,and yet what is held 
superior by Krishna in the Gita.is 
shown to be inferior by: Sakra in: the 
early Buddhist text. 7 In this text, the 
demonking, Vepacitti displays outra- 


geous conduct and uses abusive words 


against King Sakra ‘at which his chari- 
oteer, Matali tells Sakra that it would 


simply indicate weakness and féar on ° 


his part if he tolerates such abuses of 
Vepacilli. But Sakra replies that it’ 
would be unbecoming of a wise person 
like him to be stirred by such words 
and behavior of an ignorant one. *° 
Matali tells him that not to fight and 
control evil is to give encouragemienl lo 
it, but Sakra emphatically says that to 


remain awakened and silent at the. 
anger of others is alone the best way Lo. 
control it. ?” Malali further argues that 


by so doing he will not only be betray- 
ing his fear and weakness but will also 


earn bad name to which Sakra replies ` 


that fame or bad name, praise or slan- 


der are immaterial: to the really wise. 


one. To resist force with force is only 


brutal, andis really an indication -of:. 


weakness. For the wise ones,-it is tol- 
erance and forgiveness which matter 
most.” To fall victim to anger is a sin. 
The real victory lies in victory over 
anger. One who. does not: give way to 
anger does good both to eumeeil as 
well as.to others.?? 


Buddha makes it clear that 
people resort to violence and war on 
account of their selfish desire or pas- 
sion and reap the consequences of 


their evil deeds both here as well as’: 
hereafter. Thus he observes : " It is on” 
account of passion or desire thal’ they » 


wage war having taken sword, ‘and 


shield, having girded on bow and 
quiver. and being .drawn out in battle- 
array, on both sides. Hurling arrows, . 
hurling daggers, flashing swords, they. 
pierce with arrows, pierce with daggers. 
and cut off heads with. swords: They. 
thereby suffer death or. death-like 
pain. This, monks, is the visible (san- 
ditthiko) worldly consequence. of pas- 
sion or desire. Having, performed evil . 
deeds by body, speech and mind they - 
at the. destruction of body after death. 
are born in lowly and evil state. of. 
downward hell. This, monks, is the 
otherworldly (samparayiko) conse- 
quence of passion or desire. "3° Thus. 
Buddha discards not only the tradi- 
tional view of war being the prescribed 
duty of a Kshatriya and the possibility 
of its being fought dispassionately or 
disinlerestedly, but he also speaks’ of 
its dreadful consequences both from a 
worldly as well ‘as an otherworldly 
point of view - a postition diametrically 
opposed to that of the Gita. °! 


This makes it evident that the 
Buddhist ideal of. moralily. has no 
room for war. Evidences.. are many . 
where -we find Buddha ‘indicating ei- 
ther directly or indirectly. his: abhor-: 
rence of war. He conveys. his, views 
firsUly by showing the futility, harmful- 
ness and inconclusiveness. of war, 
secondly by -contrasting the use of 
physical force with the exercise of 
righteousness and thirdly, by actual 
demonstration of the life of loving - 
kindness within the communtty of, 
monks. i 


Ít me however, be aenteted’ 
that the {rue Buddhist ideal. of abso- 
lute’ non-resistance, non-violence and 
peace in the face of any provocation is 
extremely difficult to practice ‘for an, 


average ruler ‘or a householder. ‘Alter 
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his enlightenment Buddha himself is 
found pondering over the question as 
to whether it is possible to reign with 
Gharma, without killing or causing to 
kill, without conquering or causing to 
-conquer,- without grieving or causing 
to grieve (sakkanu kno rajjam kareltum 
ahanam aghatayam ajinam_ ajapayam 
asocam asocapayam dhammena' ti ? 
S. I. 116). Mara at once, asserting its 
‘possibility, prompts him to take up the 
life of a: king (karetu, bhante, bhagava 
Tajjam,' karetu. sugato rajjam ahanam 
aghatayam..., loccit.). But Buddha 
rebukes Mara and adds : " How. can 
one’ be inclined towards worldly pleas- 
ures (kamesu) which he has seen to be 
the source of suffering ? knowing that 
attachment’ to the world is an entan- 
glement, a man should learn to sur- 
mount it. " 3% It is’ not quite clear 
“whether in disapproving of Mara's 
advice, Buddha precludes the possibil- 
ity of ruling a kingdom altogether 
without killing or causing to kill etc., 
for he does not say anything direct on 
the subject, though he declines to 
reign on the ground that worldly pleas- 
ures. are sources of suffering 
_(dukkham) and attachment to them is 


an entanglement or a bondage © 
(upadhim). In any case, it seems that - 


Buddha also considers it very difficult 
for a king to avoid the duty of punish- 


' ing criminals. In the-Cakkavatti. Sutta, 
however, 


ing the entire world without punish- 
ment and ‘without arms (imam pa- 
thavim saparapariyantam adandena 


asatthena dhammena abhivijiya:: 


ajjhavasi, D. II. 59). This may be. the 
Buddhist concept of an ideal king who 
Tules the land righteously without 
waging war against others, though it 


Seems to be acknowledged that this. 


we find reference to 
Cakkavatti kings conquering and rul-~ 


ideal is difficult of realization. In any 
event, it is important.to note that even 
this ideal (cakkavatti) king had to 
abandon his kingship and practice the 
holy life as a recluse in order to attain 
the highest goal. * Even Sakra, who is 
portrayed as a great admirer of Bud- 
dha (S. I. 233-235) and is considered 
extremely kind and compassionate, is 
found fighting against demons in de- 
fense of peace - loving and righteous 
people (S. I. 216-224). 

This indicates that a peace - 
loving defender is considered moder- 
ately good, thoughvhe still fails short of 
moral perfection in as far as he wavers 
from.the true. Buddhist ideal. We find 
no occasion whatsoever when war is 
approved, appreciated or justified by 
Buddha. On the contrary, .he takes 
every opportunity to express his disap- 
proval and deprecation of war in any 
shape or form. 


Abbreviations 


A. Angutiara Nikaya 

B. Digha Nikaya ` 

Dh. Dhammapada . ope 
M. Majjhima Nikaya 

S. Samyutta Nikaya 


Gita XVII, 43 
_ Ibid. Il. 11-30 
ibid. II. 18 

ibid. XVIII. 46 
ibid. IX, 28- 
. ibid. V. 10 | ' 
. ibid. 1I. 30 oa E 
_thidsH,-38 ean as t 


. Svalpam apy asyal aaa tra- 
yate mahato bhayat, Gita, II. 40. 


10. ibid. I. 31 
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11. Anaryajustam asvargyam akirti- 
karam Arjuna, Gita. II. 2 


12. Atha cet tvam imam nyah 
samgramainna karisyasi; tatah 
svadharmam kirtim ca hitva papam 
avapsyasi., Gita. 1. 


13. ibid. IV. 8 

14. ibid. XVIII. 45 g 
15. A. Ill. 208 
16. M. Il. 181 

17. M. I. 113 = 114 
18. M. Ill. 143-144 


19. Belvalkar, S. K. and Ranade, R. D., 
History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, 
poona, 1927, p. 399° : 


20. M. Ill. 256-257.. + 
21. S. IV. 308 = 309 - 
22. Dh. 103 

23. ibid. 223 

24. Jataka I. 261- 267 


25. Compare Gita, chapiter II waia S. L 
221-224 


26. Matali : bhaya nu S an Sakka 
dubbalya no titikkhasi, sunanto 


. pharusam vacam sammukha Vepacit- 


tino ti. ; 
Sakka : naham bhaya na dubbalya 


29. Sakka : 


khamami Vepacittino, katham hi 
madiso vinnu balena patisamyuje, ti. 
S. I. 221 


27. Matali : bhiyyo bala pakujjheyyum 
no cassa ptisedhako, tasma bhusena 
dandena dhiro balam nisedhaye' ti. 


Sakka :, etad eva aham manne 
balassa patisedhanam, param 
sankupitam natva yo sato upasammati 
ti. Ibid. I. 221 


28: Sakka : Abalam tam Balan ahu 
yassa balabalam ‘balam; balassa 
dhammaguttassa’ pativatta na vijjati. 
sada tlhaparama attha khantya eS 
na vijjati: Ibid. 1. 222. 


tasseva tena papiyo yo 
kuddham patikujjhati, kuddham apa- 
tikujjhanto sangamam jeit dujjayam. 


‘ubhinnamattham carati attano ca 


parassa ca. Ibid. S. I. 222, 
30. M. I. 86-87 


31. Contrast the Gila’s view : hato va 
prapsyasi svargam jitva va bhoksyase 
mahim'..B. G. II., 37. 


32. Yo dukkham addakkhi ato 


nidanam, kamesu so jantu katham 


nameyya ? upadhim viditva sango ti 


loke, tass'eva jantu vinayaya. sikkhe ti, 
Sw. Il ? 


soup 7e eho AE) 


‘Alas ! I have explored Philosophy 1 Law and Medicine sai 
over deep Divinity have poured: studying with ardent and 


laborious zeal. And here-I am atleast a ‘very fool vita 
useless learning cursed no wiser than at first.’ 


- gageine’s Faust’ ` : 


MG 
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SIDDHARTHA'S GREAT TRANSFORMATION 


Dr. SANJIVA DEV 


Like all benign mothers 
Maya Devi too ` 
Was a benign mother 


To prince Siddhartha 
At Lumbini a Rie 
Siddhartha was, 95 
As bright as the sun` = `; | 
His eyes were resplendent | a 


Fir 
His father king ‘Suddhodana sek s ; 
Was in immense affection rig 2 Te 
With Siddhartha ~~ scat 
Along with his growth a 
The boy's awareness grew imense - 
But alas! 
Siddhartha was not, ‘con 
With the princely. enjoyment 
An indistinct shadow. of Psa S 
caught hold of his psych psyche ` 
The song of an unknown me i 
__Used to m sound in 
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Incessant sorrow and suffering 

Did prompt him to renounce 

The palace and the palace - dwellers 
In intensive quest after 

The perennial emancipation 

From all that was ephemeral 

And agony - oriented. 

He made his elopement 

To the solitudes of wilderness 


Where he spent futile time 


In various traditional practices 

Of penance and religious rituals 

For years and years 

But alas ! all in vain 

As he proceeded.on his pseudo-path 

His ultimate goal receded farther and farther 
each image did turn into mirage 

At long last 

Siddhartha was delighted 2 
To wilness the effulgent enlightenment 
While meditating 

Under the pipal tree 

Whieh later came 3 

To be known as Bodhi tree 

With the realization of enlightenment 
Siddhartha got transformed into Buddha 
The doctrine of righteousness _ 
Preached by Buddha 

Did spread the world over 

conveying the radiant message 

Of compassion and Wisdom, 

Which liberate humanity _ 

From sorrow and suffering _ 

Thus ultimately ‘Siddhartha | 
Transformed himself 

Into Buddha the Awakened ‘One. 


‘If thou art K thou art food. For like an ass whose back 
with ingots bows thou bearest thy heavy riches but a 


journey and death unloads thee!’ 
- Shakespeare 
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NALANDA AND OTHER BUDDHIST 
UNIVERSITIES IN ANCIENT INDIA 


Y. SATYA SREE 


India has a glorious past with 
rich cultural heritage. Education had 
become a powerful tool in the preser- 
vation and transmission of this culture 
in ancient India. The aims of education 
depended on the country's philosophy 
of life. To quote Prof. Ross " Education 
and Philosophy are the two sides of the 
same coin. " Particularly the Buddhist 
philosophy has contributed a great 
deal to the educational thought and 
practice in ancient India. 


Long before western universities 
came into existence many universilies 
which wete the reputed seats of Higher 
Learning were established and patron- 
ised by enlightened kings of India who 
embraced Buddhism. Primarily these 
Buddhist Viharas or monasteries were 
set up with the sole aim of propagating 
Buddhism. They followed their own 
methods in the initiation and training 
of the Buddhist monks. But ere long, 
they- developed into full - fledged Uni- 
versities offering courses: in:various 
Subjects of Aris, Philosophy, Litera- 
lure, Medicine, Graken at Voca- 
tional: skills. 


- Takshasila functioned from the 
Seventh to the third century B.C. BES 
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students from ail over India came to 
this seat of advanced learning. The 
students eniered: the university at the 
age of sixteen and:stayed there till the 
completion of the course. Different 
subjects of Arts and Sciences were 
taught. The collection of fees depended . 
on the financial’ position of the stu- 
dent. It ranged from 500 to 1000 
kahapanas. In imparting instruction 
no discrimination was shown between 
the rich and the poor: They had large 
classes in certain -subjects with a | 
strength of 500 students. Quite ofen, 
the brilliant alumni of the university 
assisted the teachers as deputy teach- 
ers. After completing the course, the 
students had to go round the country 
to gain practical experience and on 
their return home, they could eke out 
their livelihood. 


Vauabhi, the’ centre of Higher 
Learning, was established by Guna- 
mati and. Sthiramati and was patron: 
ised by the Maiiraka Kings of Saurash- 
tra.“ King Dharmapala of ‘thesPala 
dynasty of Bengal was the founder of 
Vikramasila University. oa aon a 
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under the patronage of the same Pala 
dynasty. The last of its kind in these 
great universities was Jagaddala built 
by the king Ramapala of Bengal. It 
existed only for a century and was 
destroyed by foriegn invaders as it 
happened in the case of all other 
Buddhist universities. 


Nalanda was the most prestig- 
ious university of that period. It func- 
tioned from 500.A:D. till the thirteenth 
century A. D. Since it was basically a 
Mahayana Buddhist University, all the 
students were Buddhist monks. There 
was always a great rush and demand 
for admission into this University. The 
rules of admission were very strict and 
admission was made on the basis of a 
test. The test was so difficult that only 
20% of the students could pass and 
the rest were denied admission. For 
the students seeking admission in 
certain subjects, scholarly teachers 
who stood at the entry points (gates) 
used to put searching questions. 
Those who failed to answer them had 
to retire in disappointment. 


The whole university which con- 
sisted of spacious dormitories, lecture 
- halls and libraries was enclosed by a 
compound wall of brick. The well - 
stocked ‘library was located in three 
buildings called Ratnaranjaka, Ratna- 
sagara and Ratnodadhi. Ratnodadhi 
was a multi-storeyed building. The 
entire set of these three great libraries 
was known as Dharmaganja. 


The University worked as a cor- 
porate body. The head of the Univer- 
sily was called Kulapati. The '. Seal ' of 
Nalanda which contained the figure of 
' Dharmachakra ' was considered to be 
very prestigious. Teachers of outstand- 
ing merit like Nagarjuna, Silabhadra, 


Aryadeva, Jinamitra, Gunamati, 
Sthiramati and Jnanachandra taught 
in this great University. As many as 
10,000 students and teachers lived in 
the campus. The teachers guided the 
students both intellectually and spiri- 
tually which formed the basis for their 
character development and moral dis- 
cipline. $ 


The teachers followed oral meth- 
ods of instruction including discus- 
sions, repetition, criticising, preach- 
ing, exposition, debates, lectures and 
tutorials. Major issues were discussed 
in Seminars and Goshtis organised by 
the Buddhist Council. They felt that 
the day was too short for them to carry 
on these wise discourses. Mahayana 
and other schools of Buddhism, 
Samkhya, Nyaya, Tantra, Logic. As- 
tronomy, Yoga, Philosophy, Literature. 
Grammar and Medicine were the sub- 
jects taught there. They were also 
trained in vocational skills like spin- 
ning, weaving, carpentry, pottery and 
smithery. 


Though Nalanda was established 
primarily with a veiw to propagating 
Buddhism, it always encouraged 
democratic freedom of enquiry. It was 
never sectarian in its approach. It re- 
ceived financial support from several 
kings. They donated huge sums of 
money, property and land for its main- 
tenance. The University had ils own 
agricultural fields and dairy farms to 
meet the daily requirements of rice 
and milk for students and the facully. 


All these Buddhist ‘universities 
played a significant role in preserving 
and transmitting culture in ancient 
India. They attracted students from all 
over India and also from the neigh- 
bouring countries like Korea, Japan, 
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Tibet, China, Mangolia and Ceylon. 
They encouraged excellent cross cul- 
tural contacts. The teachers func- 
tioned as missionaries spreading Bud- 
dhist culture abroad. These missionar- 
ies have done a commendable job in 
translating Indian literature into Chi- 
nese and Tibetan and thus put it on 
the world stage. 


Thus, these great Buddhist uni- 
versities functioned as agencies of 
education and cultural transmission. 
Chinese travellers like Fahien, ITsing 
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and Hiuen Tsang who visited the insti- 
tution wrote in their diaries about 
those universities creating the impres- 
sion that Nalanda University was a 
model of excellence in those days. 


References : 


1. Altekar, A.S. Education in Ancient 
India. - 


2. Bose, P. N., Indian Teachers of 
Buddhist Universities. $ 


3. Mookerji, R. K. Ancient Indian 
Education. 
g 


Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness are constitu- 
tionally quaranteed. But if life hardly seems worth living, 
if liberty is used for subhuman purposes, if the pursuers 
of happiness know nothing of their quarry, these 


constitutional rights will not be very meaningful. An edu- 
cation in that wise passiveness is recomended by saints 
and poets and by all who lived fully and creatively." — 
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WHO'S WHO AMONG OUR. CONTRIBUTORS 


DR. LK.SARMA : Director of Salar 
Jung Museum. He is a well-known 
scholar and archaelogist. He did no- 
table research in Buddhistic Vestiges 
in India. 


KRISHNA BOSE : A poet of Cuttack 
(Orissa) whose publications include 'A 
Spray of Thoughts’. 


DR. D., ANJANEYULU : Famous Jour- 
nalist and Author who published sev- 
eral biographies. Former president of 
Madras Press Club. 


KULWANT SINGH GILL 
and Poet. 


MR. B. VIDYADHARA RAO : A 
Scholar and senior officer of the Dept, 
of Archaelogy who worked in several 
historical sites like Nagarjuna Sagar 
and Saranath. 


Mr. C. SESHAGIRI RAO: A Buddhis- 
tic scholar and writer. He died very re- 
cently while returning from Hardwar / 
Rishikesh. gi 


Dr. V.V. KRISHNA SASTRY : Retired. 
Director of Archchaelogy, Museums, 
Library, Archives and Oriental Manu- 
scripts, ‘A.P. Hyderabad. 


: A. scholar 


Mr. A. RANGANATHAN : A senior 


Journalist of Madras. A scholarly con- 
tributor of articles to journals. 


Prof. K.KRISHNA MURTHY : A well- 
known scholar and professor. Au- 
thored books on Buddhism. 


Prof. R. SURYANARAYANA MURTHY. 
Retired professor and principal in 
Andhra Pradesh Educational Service. 
He taught History. 


Prof. GANDHAM APPA RAO : Retired 
professor and Head of the Department 
of Telugu in Madras University. The 
university set up an Endowment in his 
name. 


MAMIDIPUDI FPATTABHIRAM : Dy. 
Editor of 'The Hindu', a well-known 
Daily in English. A writer of repute. 


K.V.V. SUBRAHMANYAM : Indian Po- 
lice Service (Retd). He filled many 
posts in govt. of Andhra Pradesh in- 
cluding Secretary of Home. A scholar 
and poet. 


Prof. G. SUNDARA RAMIAH : Profes- 
sor of Philosophy in Andhra Univer- 
sity, Waltair. ‘Scholar in Buddhism, 
published many books. 


Dr. SANJIVA DEV : a well-known 
painter, poet and scholar who has sev- 
eral publications to his credit. There 


was an Exhibition of his paintings in 


U.S. 


Y. SATYA SREE : Lecturer in English, 
St. Pious College, Hyderabad; 
Sub-Editor of TRIVENI. 


Dr. BAPU REDDY : is a retired 1.A.S. 
Officer. Poetry wriling is his hobby. He 


“was honoured at Bangkok and. 


Instanbul for his literary achievement. 


Dr. P. SUBBARAYAN : Dean of Deptt. | 
of Education in Kendriya Sanskrit 
Vidya Peeth, a Deemed Central Univer- 
sity, Tirupathi. 


Ms. A. SATYAVATHY : Lecturer in 
English, Mahboobia College for Girls, 
Hyderabad. 
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DHAMMA.PADAM (in Telugu),Author : 
Dr. Ratnakaram Bala Raju, Pages : 
314 Price : Rs. 150. 


Publishers: Adhyatmika Vidya 
Grandha Ratnamala Saketa Nilayam, 
21, SBI Colony, Anantapur (A.P), 515 
001. 


This excellently written book 
provides the original text in Pali and 
its translation in Sanskrit and Telugu 


with cross references to Upanishads 


and other, pre-Buddhistic scriptures. 
With his wide knowledge and vast 
scholarship Dr. Balaraju offers- his 
own commentary in. the light of Vedas 
and Upanishads. 


DHAMMA PADAM (the Path of 
Righteousness) is a rare jewel in 
Buddhist Philosophy and Ethics. It is 
an ethical code with emphasis upon 
the principles of good conduct. It is the 


essence of Buddha's teaching because... 


Buddha always taught that the secret 
of true happiness: lies in the right 
choice between ' PREYAS ‘ ( What is 
pleasant) and SREYAS ( what is good 
for society and the individual ). 


Buddha's preachings as pre- 
served by his disciples are contained 
in DHAMMA PADA in the shape `of 423 
' gadhas ' arranged in 26 “ vargas ` 
ach preceptive saying being a capsule 
of knowledge and wisdom. These im- 
Partant principles of-gọod conduct are 
expressed in simple language by 
means of similes drawn from daily life 
and nature with which common people 
are familiar, 


Swamy Vivekananda paid a 
glowing tribute to Buddha for convey- 
ing his ideas and’ message in Pali, the 
language of the masses. He said: * He 
wanted rapid and immediate rests! 
and translated and preached in the 
language -of the day - Pali. That was 
grand. He spoke the language of the 
people and the people understood him. 
It spread the ideas quickly and made 
them reach far and wide. " 


Dr. Balaraju has profusely 
quoted from scholars like Rhys Davis, 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Bala 
Gangadhar Tilak and Ranade to prove 
his points. He has explained difficult 
words like " Nirvana ', ' Karma ' and 
' Kshanika vada ‘ in positive terms on 
the lines of the vedic and upanishadic 
thought. He blames the later-day 
Buddhists for creating. confusion by 
distorling some of the teachings of 
Buddha. He takes the view that Bud- 
dha did not preach-' Nihilism ". 


The following are a sample 
assortment of fragrant flowers culled 
from the garden of DHAMMA PADA : 


(English translation is mine) + 


" The ‘perfume of flowers and 


‘sandal wood does not ttavel against 
‘the wind. The fragrance of the deeds 


of good men. travels. against the wind 
and spreads in all. directions. " (54). 


“Fresh milk does not turn into 
curds at once. Likewise the misdeeds 
of men instead of producing ill-effects 
immediately .scorch the sinner 
unknown like the fire which lies con- 
cealed under the ashes. X: (7 1). 
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"When you see a man of true 
knowledge and intelligence who repri- 
mands you for your blemishes in con- 
duct,-you should serve him and treat 
him as though he showed you 
proheceless treasures. " (76) 


"The men of true knowledge are 
not affected by praise or blame just as 
the mountain-is not affected by the 
winds. " (81) 


" Intelligent ‘persons renounce 
sensual pleasures and seek Nirvana by 
keeping themselves aloof from worries 
and mental unpeace. "'(88) 


" Even angels respect the person 
who has mastered pride and passions, 
just as the skilled rider disciplines the 
horse and holds the reins in his 
hands. " (91) 


" That place is extremely beauti- 
ful where noble men reside even if it is 
a village, wilderness, ENG or moun- 
tain. " (98) 


"The man who conquers himself 
is a more valiant hero than the warrior 
who defeats a hundred people a 
hundred times in battle. " (103) 


" A moment's honour done to a 


` good and noble person is greater than 


the regular performance of yagna and 
the rituals for a hundred years. " (106) 


" The self-conquest of such .a 
person cannot be changed into defeat 
even by Brahma Himself and Devas 
and Gandharvas. " 


The man of good conduct who 
serves old people daily will get four 


blessings - longevity, beauty, paper i 


ness and strength. " 
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" It is better to live for one day 
than to live for a hundred years with- 
out striving for Nirvana. " 


" The man who pursues happi- 
ness but punishes others who also 
seek happiness like him will not get 
happiness after this birth. " 


"Those who dig canals can send 
the water wherever they like. Those 
who make arrows give them sharpness 
and right shape. Carpenters chisel the 
wood into proper form. Likewise wise 
men control their minds. " (145) 


" The well-built chariots of Kings 
will deteriorate and get ruined. The 
human body too will get old. But the 
righteous conduct of good men will 
not get old. " 


" The man of ignorance will get 
old and perish like a bullock. In flesh 
he will grow bulky but not in intelli- 
gence. " (152) 


" The man who does not eam 
money in his youth and achieve equa- 
nimity will be helplessly standing like 
an old crane by the side of a tank 
without fish. " (155) 


" This world is enveloped in 
darkness. Those who have eyes to see 
properly are few. Very few get to 
heaven like the birds escaping from 
the fowler's net. " (174) 


" Build an island for yourself. Do 
it quickly. Be wise. If you cleanse your 
mind of its impurities and become 
sinless, you will get tue land of 


. bliss. " 


' The practice of yoga leads to 
Jnana (True knowledge. If yoga is not 


REVIEW 


practiced, knowledge will decline. One 
should exercise discretion in choosing 
between them. " (282) 


"Oh, Sramana, motivate your- 
self. Evaluaie yourself. Self-assess- 
ment leads to self-protection and even- 
tual happiness. " (370) 


The book is.a piece of pains tak- 
ing research. Dr. Balaraju has made a 
substantial contribution to spiritual 
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literature. It is a timely warning to our 
contrymen in particular and to the 
world in general so that they do not 
continue to deviate from the course of 
virtue(Dharma Padha) charted by 
Buddha long ago. It is a timely publi- 
cation which, I am sure, will find its 
way into every library. As Swamy 
Ranganadhananda said in his ' Bene- 
diction ', it has relevance for all of us. 


- I.V. Chalapati Rao 
Oo 


TRIVENI READERS, PLEASE NOTE ! 


A Few extra copies of this Special Issue of TRIVENI are available for 
sale. In view of its size and quality each individual copy is priced at 
Rs. 30/-. This journal which is published to commemorate the 
installation of the Buddha Statue in Hyderabad, contains path- 
breaking articles contributed by well-known scholars, researchers 


and archaelogists. 


Please contact Secretary, Triveni Foundation 


401, Sivasakthi Apartments 
Barkatpura 
_ Hyderabad - 500 027. 
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BUDDHISTIC THEORY OF PERSONALITY 


DR. P. SUBBARAYAN 


Eastern religions have a rich 
content of psychology at their core. 
Recent researches in this field have 
been yielding significant results. In 
Psychology, the study of personality 
occupies the central position. This 
small paper is a peep into the heart of 
Buddhistic theory of personality. 


The concept ' Atta ' in Buddhis- 
tic literature, corresponds to the con- 
cept of personality in modern Psychol- 
ogy. Atta, the self, refers to the psy- 
chological functionings’i.e., thinking, 


reasoning, memory, decision, percep- - 


tion, learning etc.,.In Abhidamma, a 
pioneer text-book of Buddhism it was 
concluded that an individual's mental 
states are in constant flux from mo- 
ment to moment. In order to under- 
stand personality, like modern’ Psy- 
chologists, they defined unhealthy and 
healthy factors. 


p- Unhealthy factors are listed as 
delusion; perplexity, shamelessness, 
remorselessness, egoism, agitation, 


worry, greediness, envy etc., The ~ 


healthy factors are insight, modesty, 
discretion, rectitude confidence etc., of 
course, every factor in the unhealthy 
group has its opposite in the healthy 


‘group. . 
Mental health is caused by the 
healthy factors while mental ill-health 


_ person. 


is the result of unhealthy factors. A 
normal personality is nothing but a 
composite of both healthy and un 
healthy factors. 


. The Buddhist goes ahead and 
advises people to attain the Arhat 
personaltiy. An Arhat personality is 
higher than the integrated personality. 
They define Arhat as one who has all 
healthy factors in him and who has 
not ‘even a single unhealthy factor. 
Arhat is stitaprajna of vedic philoso- 
phy. He may be compared to some 
extent to Maslow's fully self-actualised 
' Arhat ' is nothing. but a 
penultimate stage of nirvana. 


Then, to the quéstion how to 
attain the balanced or arhat- personal- 
ity, they say Meditation is the way. 
Meditation is the right royal road: to 
nirvana. Abhidamma categorised 
meditation as concentration and mind- 
fulness. ; 


When an individual concentrates 


_on.a.particular object, in due course, 


he merges with that object. It results 
in bliss, rapture, and disappearance of 
all other cognitions from the mind. But 
the aim of mindful meditation is to get 
the full awareness of any and all con- 
tents of the mind. Finally after a thor- 


ough pactice this leads to nirvana. 
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BUDDHA IN BANGKOK 
DR. J. BAPU REDDY 


Thailand 

a land of thawing desires 

chants, 

on it's Chao Phraya vibrant waves 
the incantation of four Noble Truths 
the Psalms of Noble Eightfold Path - 
Millenniums listen assiducusly 

to the message of love and peace; 
the inevitability of suffering 

caused by the self craving 

which could be destroyed 

by following the eightfold path - 


Right understanding, Right purpose 
Right speech, Right conduct 

Right vocation, Right effort 

Right alertness, Right Concentration... 


Buddha's guiding light oe 
permeates from this awaken'dland =  — 
through the phenomenal world - 


Emerald Buddha 
evokes peace and tranquility © © 2222222 
Buadhan Sharanam Gatehamis lathes 


Golden Buddha ETNEN EE 
spreads truth’ andegimali 33 
A is Sangham Saranam Galchamig. 


‘ toners Dodi 
Reclining Buddha ` eae 


radiates compassion pee 


a 
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poets of the world 

j assembled in the Thai verdure realm 

i kiss this child of Indian Ocean 

4 crowned with 

Time's changing moods spectrum blissfully dreaming 
of an evil-free time 

sans sickness, sans old age, sans death. 


They admire Him 

singing Krishna's idyll 

following Ram's ideal 

rendering ' Thai ' life real 

They hear the peal of Time Bell 
heralding 

a new dawn 

of thoughts for Third Millennium, 
dissolving the fossitized darkness 
in a sparkle of light 

flashed from the Urn of Love 


( Presented at the World Congress of Poets held in Bangkok } 


TRIVENI READERS ! PLEASE NOTE ! 


book’ in English - "LET'S BE WORTHY OF OUR GANDHI" - written 
by Prof. I.V. Chalapali Rao in connection with the country-wide cele- 
bration of Mahatma Gandhi's 125th Birth-anniversary. The book is 
specially produced with spicy anecdotes and incidents for the benefit 


of the youth, with Gandhi's underpinned life and message. 


Gandhi's time has come when some of our cynical friends 
thought that his time had passed. Pre-Publication Price : Rs. 25. 


Please Contact : I.V. CHALAPATI RAO 
HIG II, B4/F10 
Baghlingampally ; 
Hyderabad - 500 044 (A.P). 


TRIVENI FOUNDATION is very soon bringing out a low-priced 
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THE MOON AND THE BUDDHA 
A. SATHYAVATHY 


Though man has known you 

as (he conquered world, 

a dusty land of crystal rocks 

{o me you are the saine 

distant dise of mysterious movements. 
working on men's minds and lives 


And I, watehing your bloom 
ever contemplate 

how wisdom bloomed in my land 
ages ago, 

in the eyes of the Great Serene, 
under the “peepal” tree. 

which now eternal stands. 


What mysterious chords bind these, 
the month of May*, 

the full moon 

and the birth and flash of wisdom, 
and then the peaceful end 

wrought in the life of him, 

the great compassionate 


* ( Buddha was born, attained enlightenment and reached Nirvana en the 
Same day-Vaisakh Poornima, which usually falls in the month of May ). J 
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TRIPLE STREAM 
A Centenary Garland for the Founder (1894 - 1970) 


1.V.CHALAPATI RAO 


The name of Late Sri. Rama- 
kotiswara Rau whose birth centenary is 
being celebrated all over the country is in- 
dissolubly linked with TRIVENI, the long- 
standing and ever-popular literary and cul- 
tural quarterly. A humanist turned into jour- 
nalist and a freedom fighter of rare vintage 
Ramakotiswara Rau lived like a crusader 
and died like a martyr for the cause of higher 
journalism. To him journalism was nota 
mere profession or vocation but a God-ap- 
pointed mission to maintain the highest stan- 
dards of writing and direct the taste of the 
readers towards the composite culture of 
India and the spirit of national integration. 


As late Sri. Mamidipudi 
Venkatarangaiah said “Rama Kotiswara 
Rau nourished TRIVENI with literary food 
brought from scholars in every part of In- 
dia”. The finest articles and poems in In- 
dian languages - Telugu, Tamil, Kannada, 
Malayalam, Hindi, Bengali etc., - were 
translated and published in the journal. He 
succeeded in making the Journal an organ 
of the Indian Renaissance which was among 
other things a revival of Literature, Art, Phi- 
losophy, Religion and Politics. Through this 
innovative journalistic project he achieved 
inter-state goodwill and harmony to no small 
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extent by making the contributors and read- 
ers of every linguistic group note and ap- 
preciate the beauty and merits of other na- 
tional languages. 


TRIVENI thus became the acknowl- 
edged forum for all the Indian writers who 
believed in caring and sharing. In this he 
worked single-handed to achieve the laud- 
able objectives of the present Sahitya Acad- 
emy and the Indian P.E.N. As late 
Professor. V.K.Gokak commented “The In- 
dian P.E.N. and Sahitya Academy took up 
this work either when it was the break of 
day or in broad day light. But Mr.Rau 
worked in the night when it was darker be- 
fore dawn. It was indeed a step in the di- 
rection of federation of cultures, arts and lit- 
eratures through identification of their simi- 
larities and a cross-fertilisation of ideas. 
TRIVENI did not merely mirror the Renais- 
sance but re-interpreted its nuances through 
translations and transcreation”. Writing 
about this, Basudha Chakrabarty, the noted 
Bengali writer, said, “If this was not work 
for national integration, one would wonder, 
what else such work could be?”. 


Ata time when the intelligentsia of 
India were fascinated by foreign culture and 


LE Se 
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obsessed by their narrow veneration of 
English literature, Rama Kotiswara Rau 
brought them into contact with our own rich 
cultural heritage and the priceless treasures 
of Indian literature. Besides, he dared to 
stress a new use for English in post-Inde- 
pendence India as a catalyst and bridge- 
builder between the Indian languages and 
also as an effective instrument to put our own 
writers and celebrities on the world stage. 
By any standard this is no mean achieve- 
ment, particularly in these days of irrational 
and chauvinistic dislike for English as a for- 
eign’ language. 


In his able hands TRIVENI became 
not only anursery of writing talent and quali- 
tative standards but also a launching pad for 
future editors and writers, critics and bur- 
geoning poets. Eminent editors and writers 
like M.Chalapathi Rau (the doyen of Indian 

journalism), Manjari Iswaran, Basudha 
Chakrabarty, A.S.Raman, C.L.R.Sastry-all 
luminaries that lit up the journalistic sky were 
either his admiring apprentices or devoted 
disciples. M.Chalapathi Rau said: “As an 
editor if he has to be put ina class, he is 
in the class of Gandhi, who though a 
Mahatma, is the greatest editor I can 
think of, the editor of the greatest week 
lies the world had known (‘Navajeevan', 
'Harijan' etc) and was the only editor who 
successfully ran journals without adver- 
tisements. In slightly more commercial 
unGandhian age Rama Koti imperiously 
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insisted on accepting only advertisements 
of quality and cheerfully suffered in the 
process”. 


Referring to the encouragement 
received from Rama Kotiswara Rau who 
published his writings in TRIVENI, Basudha 
Chakrabarthy commented : “I feel in 
retrospect that some of the scrappy things! 
produced might have been reasonably 
rejected”. A.S.Raman wrote about the 
successive stages of the ripening of their 
relationship: “My rapport with him was 
instant. It began as a compulsive reader- 
editor equation, imperceptibly grew into a 
contributor - editor collaboration and finally 
culminated into a pupil-preceptor dialogue”. 


C.L.R.Sastry another great journal- 
ist, stated that he was greatly influenced by 
Sri.Sathyanarain Sinha of the Hindustan 
Review, Sri Rama kotiswara Rau of the 
TRIVENI and Kedarnadh Chatterji of the 
Modern Review. 
Although there were a few others who in- 
fluenced him, these three were like “the 
Everest, Kanchan Junga and Nag 
Parbat”. Thus every one who was admit- 
ted into Triveni brother-hood had unforget- 
table experiences. 


When other Editors accepted only 
well-written and fool-proof articles, he en- 
couraged budding journalists and made a 
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conscious effort to discover talent and fos- 
ter it. The run-of-the-mill editors are like 
banyan trees which dry up surrounding soil 
so that the smaller plants cannot grow. What 
was the speciality of Rama Kotiswara Rau's 
editorial technique? He had published the 
articles of the writers of outstanding merit 
as well as those of the average writers with 
potential for future growth. His editorship 
was like a pair of golden scissors-one blade 
cutting for meritocratic quality and the other 
for egalitarian equality. His minute care was 
the bolt which held the two blades together. 
Having worked with him as an apprentice, 
M.Chalapathi Rau wrote : “I saw 
Ramakotiswara Rau edit. I saw him hack 
at manuscripts. I saw him tum the most slov- 
enly articles into very shapely essays. He 
did this to my manuscripts also, and from 
that inexorable impartiality of his blue 
pencil, I learned much and I am still 
learning”. Is n't it good to be praised by the 
praise - worthy? 


It is common knowledge that an 
editor who takes his job seriously, finds little 
time for any thing else. His work with the 
pruning knife substantially cuts into his own 
writing time. Thus Kolavennu did his work, 
sacrificing his own writing time to enrich 
others language and talent. However, his 
satisfaction was that his TRIVENI became 
the vehicle for many writers. Without ready 
finance and steady circulation of the jour- 
nal, he had to face many hardships. Even in 
those trying circumstances he resisted the 


well-meaning advice of some of his friends 
like Raghunathan the famous editor of the 
Hindu, to switch over to the professional 
editorship of a daily newspaper which was 
a paying proposition and a sinecure for am- 
bitious pen pushers. 


The man is greater than the editor. His 
heart like a sensitive seismograph used to 
react sympathetically to the slightest 
tremors of human suffering. His vision was 
neither blurred nor circumscribed by 
narrow feelings of linguism, regionalism, 
communalism - not even nationalism. He 
was not the sort to be confined to his post- 
office pin-code address. As he looked at 
everything with an aesthetic eye, it was not 
a surprise that he was particular - almost 
finicky - about the quality of paper, printing, 
title page etc., of TRIVENI. On one occa- 
sion, to publish a rare article on the Round 
Table Conference in London he did not 
hesitate to gift-wrap one thousand copies 
of reprints on superior paper and present 
them on a platter to P.S.Sivaswamy Aiyer 
at his request, at a time when Triveni was in 
financial crisis. He offended Rt. Hon'ble 
Srinivasa Sastry, a formidable scholar, by 
applying the editorial scissors to cut out the 
word 'Witty' from his well-written article! 
When the silver - tongued orator took up 
cudgels against him on this score, 
Kolavennu asserted his prerogative as 
editor. Spicy instances like this are galore. 


Predictably, this freedom-fighter ran 
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into financial difficulties like the redoubtable 
Andhra Kesari Tanguturi Prakasam on 
whose ill-fated paper SWARAJYA he had 
first worked as a journalist in the noble 
company of Khasa and Krupanidhi. He had 
to sell his property in a vain bid to grasp the 
economic nettle! He lived in voluntary 
poverty without envying the wealthy 
journalists. “The sparrow pitied the 

peacock for the burden of its fan” as Tagore 
said. 


When the publication of TRIVENI got 
water- logged in 1949, Dr. Bhavaraju 
Narasimha Rau took over its stewardship. 


Triveni 


Eversince the journal has been running regu- 
larly on the lines laid by the founder ,with 
changed locations. Now permanent ar- 
rangements are made for the journal by es- 
tablishing TRIVENI FOUNDATION in 
Hyderabad. Dr. Bhavaraju Narasimha Rau 
himself passed away last year after putting 
his indelible stamp on the journal. We, the 
members of the Triveni Foundation pay our 
homage to these dear departed leaders on 
this land-mark occasion of Kolavennu's 
birth - centenary.In their abscence their pres- 
ence is all the more deeply felt by us. We 
cheerfully carry the burden and the glory . 


"Who is there to take my duties?’ 
asked the setting sun 

'I shall do what I can ' 

said the earthern lamp'--- TAGORE 


I. V.Chalapati Rau 
Editor. 


SUBSCRIBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS! PLEASE NOTE! 


Business correspondence relating to subscriptions, advertisements, change 
of address non-receipt of the journal and such matters is to be adressed to 


SECRETARY 

Triveni Foundation 
401,Shivasakthi Apartments 
Barkatpura, Hyderabad, 500 027. 


Articles, Poems and other contributions are to be sent in duplicate to 


Prof. I.V.Chalapati Rao, 
Editor, TRIVENI 

Hig II, B4/f10 
Baghlingampally 
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K.RAMAKOTISWARA RAU (1894 - 1970) 
(an Idealist and his Brain - child) 


Among many ofus lurks the sentimen- 
tal fear that those whom the Gods love die 
young. This is found to be more true of the 
world of periodicals. 'Little Reviews' and 
literary periodicals the world over are prone 
to infantile mortality. The Pall Mall Gazette 
and the Review of Reviews, Nation, Hori- 
zon, Adelphi and Athenaeum, Scrutiny and 
The Criterion, and more recently, The En- 
counter, which were once the pride of the 
English intelligentsia are now but a few of 
the.names in the memory of students of lit- 
erary journalism. If journals like TLS and 
New Statesman, the London Magazine and 
a few such others in England and the New 
Yorker, the Partisan Review have survived, 
l ascribe it to their own good luck. One is 
not sure if the Saturday Review (of Norman 
Cousins) is still in existence. The game of 
survival may often be for the fittest and the 
luckiest, but necessarily for the best. 


As for the plight of the little review, in 
whatever language nearer home, the less said 
about it the better. If it is published in En- 
glish, a language under constant attack from 
various quarters, the position could be even 
worse. The Modern Review, Indian Re- 
view and The Hindustan Review have long 
been defunct. Against this background, it 
is a pleasant surprise that the Triveni 


Dr. DANJANEYULU 
(Associate Editor, TRIVENI Quarterly) 


Quarterly, now published from Hyderabad 
should be going strong, after completing 
its half-century and more. Many ofits sis- 
ter journals had fallen on the wayside. 
Readers of the older generation need 
hardly be reminded that it was born in 
Madras and had been shuffling between 
Madras and Bangalore, before shifting 
to Machili-patnam and now Hyderabad 
and settling down there for good. 


'Triveni' literally means the triple 
stream, referring to the cultural context and 
covering art, literature and history. In ge- 
ography it refers to the triple streams of 
Ganga, Yamuna and Saraswati at Prayag. 
On the spiritual plane, it could signify he con- 
vergence of the spiritual energies running 
through the Ida, Pingala and Sushumna 
Nadis of the human system. The periodical 
has, all these years, been conducted in the 
spirit ofa "votive offering to Him, who is the 
source of the Triple Stream of Love, Wis- 
dom and Power, towards whom converge 
the self-same streams of Bhakti, Jnana and 
Karma". At the mundane level, it may be 
well - remembered that the journal has long 
had the triple home of 
Madras, Bangalore and Machilipatnam; 
and now Hyderabad, for the last few years. 
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The first issue of Triveni came out from 
"Malabari House" in Vepery, Madras in 
January 1928, while its office was formally 
opened in December 1927. It is a sumptu- 
ous, well-got-up volume of 144 pages, 
printed on fine feather-weight paper, with a 
number of rare plates for reproduction of 
sculptures and paintings. Appropriately 
enough fora cultural periodical of this kind, 
the leading article was on "New Beginnings 
in Indian Culture" by C.Jinarajadasa, later 
to become president of the Theosophical 
Society. The poetry section comprised two 
renderings from Viswanatha Satyanarayana 
and Devulapalli Krishna Sastri, leading 
Telugu poets, and one from Tamil. 


The "Declaration of Rights" for incor- 
poration in the Swaraj Constitution is ably 
outlined by S.Srinivasa Iyengar, former 
Congress President, and one of the truly 
original minds that Madras could be proud 
of. The problem of Indian States in relation 
to Swaraj is discussed at length by Dewan 
Bahadur (late Sir) Mocherla Ramachandra 
Rao, one of the great liberals of the South. 
Discussion of painting and sclupture is ably 
represented by Dr.James H.Cousins and 
T.G.Aravamuthan. Homage to the Youth- 
ful patriot, Shrimati M.Annpuma Devi, con- 
taining the facsimile ofa letter from Mahatma 

Gandhi, marks the highlight of this number. 
All this ina volume that is as solid and sub- 
stantial as a book, for a single rupee! 


The Journal was the brain-child of 
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K.Ramakotiswara rao, (born on 22nd Oc- 
tober 1894) a lawyer of Narasaraopet (in 
Guntur District) who gave up his Profession 
in the Twenties, in response to the call of 
Gandhi and plunged himself in the freedom 
struggle, which he continued through national 
education and journalism. After a spell of 
subbing in Prakasam's Swarajya and teach- 
ing at the National College (Andhra Jateeya 
Kalasala) at Machilipatnam, he decided in 
1927 to launch a cultural periodical, on his 
own. He wrote in September 1928, a few 
months after the inauguration: 


“Triveni seeks to interpret the Re- 
naissance movement as reflected in the 
various linguistic units of India. The Edi- 
tor is an Andhra, and in close touch with 
the literary and art movements in Andhra 
Desa. But he is anxious to publish de- 
tailed accounts of similar movements in 
other parts of India. He makes an ear- 
nest appeal to scholars in other linguis- 
tic areas to write about the literary and 
art movements with which they are fa- 
miliar. Triveni will thus lay the founda- 
tions for that inter-provincial harmony 
and goodwill which is the prelude to a 
federation of Indian cultures ”. 


Those ideals of harmony and good- 
will and the concept of a federation of cul- 
tures, ina real sense, may still remain part 
of the poet's dream and the philospher's vi- 
sion. But without such drems, life would be 
hardly worth living , in what is called a civi- 
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lized land. Ramakotiswara Rau was a poet 
by impulse and a dreamer on the grand 
scale, without the least touch of grand elo- 
quence. His was the role of a one-man 
academy of art and letters. In the event, he 
anticipated the work of the national 
Akademis of free India by a full quarter- 
century or more. He was able to do single- 
handed what the Sahitya Akademi seeks to 
do with infinitely larger resources. 


The Editor's ambition for the Triveni 
as an instrument for interpreting the Indian 
Renaissance found an effective endorsement 
in C.Jinarajadasa's article on “New Begin- 
nings in Indian Culture”. In its summing-up, 
he laid the emphasis on Indian Culture, in 
the broadest sense of the term, ending ona 
note of restrained optimism: 


“The rebirth of Indian culture is won- 
derfully assisted by the fact that there is be- 
hind India a great storehouse of spiritual 
energy waiting to be released. When, with 
her patriots and her religious leaders, Indian 
artists come to do their part in the Great 
Plan for India, once again there will be such 
a flowering of Indian ideals and achieve- 
ments, as have been in the past. Wonder- 
fully great as Indian achievements have been 
in the long past, I believe that greater 
achievements still are in store for her in the 
future, not only in the domain of religion and 
international achievement, but also in the 
domain of art’’. 


A mofussil lawyer, with considerable 
private means of his own, could easily have 
chosen the path of security and comfort. But 
the urge within to spread the light of culture 
and achieve harmony would not let 
iamakotiswara Rau rest. He was ever in 
search of the true, the good and the beauti- 
ful, according to his own lights, and eager 
to share the thrill of enjoyment with all the 
others. Oscar Wilde described a cynic as 
one who knew the price of everything and 
the value of nothing. Ramakotiswara Rau 
knew the value of everything and did not 
count the cost, even when he knewit. He 
wanted the best for Triveni-good reading 
matter, good paper, good printing and pro- 
duction. And the cost was secondary. He 
was an optimist as well as aesthete. He 
hoped with confidence: 


“In his effort to make Triveni a wor- 
thy exponent of the Indian Renaissance, he 
feels sure that all lovers of culture will ex- 
tend their co-operation in unstinted measure. 
It is the Editor's firm conviction that like all 
eamest endeavours, Triveni is ultimately the 
Lord's work, and he, in His infinite wisdom 
and mercy, will vouchsafe to the Editor, an 
humble and frail individual, the requisite 
strength, physical and moral, to carry on his 
self-imposed but inexpressibly joyous task” 


Such co-operation as the Editor 
looked forward to was in fact forth coming 
in ample measure, in the early stages. Elder 
statesmen like Sir P.S.Sivaswami Aiyar and 
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the Rt.Hon’ble V.S.Srinivasa Sastri, national 
leaders like Jawaharlal Nehru, Judges like 
Sir Vepa Ramesam, P.V.R.Ajamannar and 
Nittoor Srinivasa Rau, Educationists like 
Dr.C.R.Reddy, Prof. M.Venkatarangaiya 
and poets like D.R.Bendre and V. K.Gokak 
were among its contributors. Its advisory 
Board included such giants as Dr.S.Radha- 
krishnan, Dr.Pattabhi, Prof. K.T.Shah, 
C.Jinarajadasa, M.S.Chelapathi and 
Dr.Prabhakar Machwe Burra, V.Subrah- 
manyam, K.Sampathgiri Rao and Manjeris. 
Isvaran were its associate editors at one 
time or another. M.Chalapathi Rau, a doyen 
of Indian editors later, cut his journalistic 
teeth on Triveni in the early and middle thir- 
ties. Prof. K.R.Srinivasa Iyengar and the 
late K.S. Venkataramani breathed the old 
Triveni spirit. As for the late Justice 
V.Govinda Rajachari, he was active in re- 
cruiting life - subscribers for Triveni.An old 
timer, till recently with us was the late 
K.Chandrasekharan, he shared all the thrills 
and struggles with the founder-editor. In 
fact, his whole family, including his elder 
brother (K.Balasubrahmanya Aiyer) and 
two sisters (K.Savitri Ammal and Saraswati 
Ammal) took a lifelong interest in the peri- 
odical and its fortunes. 


Prof N.G.Ranga and Prof Humayun 
Kabir, Prof. Hiren Mukerjee, Basudha 
Chakrabarthy and Dr. V.K.R.V.Rao had al- 
ways taken a lively interest in the fortunes 
of Triveni. There is hardly any intellectual 
or man of letters, now in his sixties and sev- 
enties who is not proud of having seen him- 


selfin print first in Triveni. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru contributed a short travelogue init 
and was happy to do so. 


It was in the middle 'Fifties that the 
present writer came to know Mr.Rama- 
kotiswara Rau somewhat closely, though he 
had met him much earlier, when his craze 
for journalism began to get the better of him. 
He was glad to publish two of his articles. 
One on “The Profile Art” and the other, a 
kind of sequel to Mr. M.Chalapathi Rau's 
brilliant piece on “The Songs of Yenki”. He 
was kind enough to suggest that I translate 
a short story in Telugu by a well-known 
woman writer I.Saraswati Devi. Its title was: 
“Baleeyasee Kevalam Isvaraajna:”. The 
main theme depicted in it was the change of 
heart in a Zamindarini towards her husband, 
when he was crippled iù an accident. This 
was effected mainly as a result of her watch- 
ing a loving couple of basket-makers (hus- 
band and wife) in front of her mansion then 
under construction. 


I gave the story, in its English transla- 
tion, the title “transformation”. Mr 
Ramakotiswara Rao, who read it through 
was quite satisfied with the translation of the 
story, but not with the title. He advised me 
to change it to “The Basket-Makers”. And 
for good reason too. He explained to me 
that my title, which faithfully described the 
theme, would give the whole point away. 
The story would then lose all surprise and 
suspense. I saw his point and followed his 
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advice. This was enough for me to realise 
the shrewdness and subtlety of his editorial 
instinct, which were somewhere unex- 
pected. 


Whenever Mr.Ramakotiswara Rau 
allowed himself to take up a pot-boiling as- 
signment, at the instance of well-meaning 
friends, to lighten the financial 
burden of his journal, he lost no time in 
giving it up. He felt he was doing Triveni a 
grave injustice. He spent less than a year 
on one such job in 1957-58 in Madras, 
where he had some of his best personal 
friends. But it was always on his conscience, 
though the job was an innocuous one. And 
he was a free man again, to devote himself 
entirely to Triveni before the world outside 
had time to know that he had ever lost his 
freedom! (That job was the Editorship in 
the Southern Languages Book Trust, under 
the Chairmanship ofhis one-time colleague, 
G.V.Krupanidhi). . 


Like most products of high idealism, 
Triveni had to see many ups and downs. The 
editor never compromised with his first prin- 
ciples, come what may. He mused once: 


“Ifin December 1927, I had foreseen 
even a fraction of the suffering the Triveni 
was destined to cause its editor, this frail bark 
would never have been launched. But hav- 
ing launched it, I am bound to keep it afloat” 


And he did keep it afloat, against all 
odds, even at the risk of getting himself 
drowned, ina manner of speaking. No fa- 
ther ofan only daughter could have loved it 
more. In fact, it is learnt that he had an only 
daughter, who did not live long enough to 
make the parents happy. 


Oftentimes, the Editor had occasion 
to feel that the task he had taken upon him- 
self was too much for him. The spectre of 
failure might sometimes dog his foot steps 
and make him nervous. But he never gave 
up his mission. He was, in his own way, a 
God intoxicated man, for whom a job well 
done was its own reward. He had fully im- 
bibed the philosophy of the Bhagavad Gita, 
as could be seen from the lines he quoted at 
the mast-head of “The Triple Stream” 


“*.......he that laboureth right for love 

of me shal) 

finally attain! But, ifin this 

Thy faint heart fails, bring Me thy 
failure”!. 

The Song Celestial 

When Triveni entered on its sixth year 
(in July-August 1933), the Editor had rea- 
son to feel encouraged by the growing re- 
sponse from subscribers, donors and liter- 
ary contributors. He wrote : “The thorns in 
his path have thus been transmuted into roses, 
fragrant and bright. The period of perpetual 
struggle to keep the journal alive is definitely 
over. Itis now possible to devote time and 
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attention to the task of making Triveni, ina 
greater measure than at present a messen- 
ger of the Indian Resaissance”. 


The struggle was really never over for 
him. Only he learnt to adopt the never-say- 
die attitude to it. He was elected to the 
Madras Assembly in 1937 but the term 
lasted till 1939-40 only. He was impris- 
oned in 1942, when friends in Bangalore 
took care of the periodical. 


Luckily for Ramakotiswara Rau, 
when he began to get on in years, he re- 
ceived help from unexpected quarters. 
When it shifted its home to Machilipatnam 
in 1950, the main burden of its printing and 
publishing was taken over by the Late Mr. 
Bhavaraju Narisimha Rao (of Triveni Pub- 
lishers) as a labour of love. What is more, 
he bore it as a sacred trust. If the burden 
was too heavy, he took care to let no one 
know about it. He was verily the Bharata, 
whose Rama would never come back. He 
was its devoted Editor, and the periodical 
was printed in Hyderabad since 1992. Men 
like Him are the salt of the earth. 


Languages are realous of each other. 


The least that could now be done is 
to preserve the wealth of reading material 
lying hidden in the yellowing pages ofits 
back numbers in a more permanent form. 
Selections from it over the last 60 years 
could be brought out atleast five or six handy 
volumes. The best of Triveni could be culled 
out on the lines of the best of Scrutiny and 
the best of the Criterion. Meanwhile, the 
whole material could be microfilmed for the 
benefit of interested readers at home and 
abroad. 


But, the job of keeping the periodical 
going without a break was hard enough. But, 
it was done by the late Dr.Narasimha Rao, 
with the collaboration of Prof. I.V.Chalapati 
Rao, and now by the latter alone. With the 
unstinted help of Mr. B.N.Murthy, of course. 
Nothing less would have gladdened the heart 
and soothened the soul of Ramakotiswara 
Rau, who passed away on 19 May 1970, 
at his residence in his home-town, 
Narasarao pet, in Guntur District intA.P, 
which incidentally happens to be the native 
district of the present writer. 


They 


cannot be transferred like gold from one bag to another. 
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JAWAHARLAL NEHRU: A LITERARY GAOLBIRD:AN 
IMAGINATIVE WRITER WITH A POETIC VISION 


PROF. RAMESH MOHAN 


In August 1933, in his last letter to 
his daughter from gaol, subsequently pub- 
lished in Glimpses of World History (1934), 
Jawaharlal Nehru wrote: 


"There have been many famous 
gaolbirds, the two best known perhaps be- 
ing the Spaniard, Cervantes, who wrote 
Don Quixote, and the Englishman, John 
Bunyan, the author of The Pilgrim's 
Progress. I am not aman of letters, and I 
am not prepared to say that the many years 
that I have helped me wonderfully to get 
through them. I am nota literary man, and 
Iam not an historian; what indeed am I? I 
find it difficult answer that question." 


Nehru was nota professional man of _ 


letters, nor a professional historian. He is 
known more as a great leader, a wise world 
statesman, the first Prime Minister and ar- 
chitect of independent India, who domi- 
nated the Indian, rather the Asian political 
scene like a colossus for many decades. 
While there may be a difference of opinion 
about his political contribution, his unique- 
ness as an imaginative writer with poetic 
vision, as an intellectual with a deep sense 
and knowledge of the pageant of world 


unquestioned. He has a strong claim to be 
included among the "famous literary 
gaolbirds". 


In him was a rare combination of a 
creative, perceptive artist, a poet and a vi- 
sionary, a romantic as well as a realist, a 
patrician as well as a commoner, a states- 
man and an active politician who could view 
the political scene with detachment, an ac- 
tor on the world stage, who could be be- 
hind the dazzling footlights and floodlights 
as well as in the audience in the darkened 
auditorium. These seemingly paradoxical 
elements combined in him to form an inte- 
grated whole, which was his peculiar ge- 
nius, and which reflects an outlook on life 
consistent with his personality. 


` He tells us in his Discovery of India 
(P. 436): 


"I made my mood receptive to im- 
pressions and to waves of thought and feel- 
ings that came to me from living 
beings as well as those who had long since 
ceased to be. I tried to identify my self for 
a while with the unending procession at the 
tail-end of which I too was struggling along. 
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And then I would separate myself, and from 
a hilltop apart, look down at the valley 
below. 


"I fear there is too much of a volcano 
in me for real detachment. But in the midst 
of the activity, I could separate myself from 
it, and look at it as a thing apart..... retire 
into that cloistered chamber of my mind and 
live for a while another life." 


Nehru, like some great poets, had 
also a "negative capability". On the occa- 
sion of the holy festival at Vishwa Bharati in 
April 1936, Rabindra Nath Tagore referred 
to Jawaharlal as the "Rituraj", representing 
the season of youth and triumphant joy. 
Subsequently, in a letter written to Nehru in 
May 1936, he spoke of Nehru's Autobi- 
ography as a book through which. "there 
runs a deep current of humanity which over- 
passes the tangles of facts and leads us to 
the person who is greater than his deeds and 
truer than his surroundings". It was a rare 
tribute from one of our greatest poets and 
artists. 


Much has already been written and 
said about perhaps every significant aspect 
of Nehru's work and thought and his bril- 
liant and colorful life and personality, and it 
is hardly possible to say anything new or 
original about his life and work. What I pro- 


pose to do is to analyze and illustrate briefly 


some striking features of his literary merit, 
which have not received enough attention. 


Nehru's own writings and speeches 
run into volumes, each piece of his writing, 
in some measure or another, being charac- 
teristic of his fine aesthetic sensibility, his 
poetic vision, and his artistic and imagina- 
tive use of language. He did not write po- 
etry, but he was well and widely read in 
poetry, and much of the prose he wrote is 
poetic, and is skillfully modulated to suit 
every mood and moment. His writings, 
whether introspective, descriptive, narrative 
or expository, have the ring of spontaneity 
and deep sincerity, an intensely personal note 
with immediacy and poignancy, a pensive 
lyricism, very dominant in his natural descrip- 
tions, and at times, powerful rhetoric. They 
abound with instances of artful narration, rich 
imagery, irony, wit, humour and pathos. In 
them, one, who has personally heard Nehru 
on some occasions, can hear again that vi- 
brant, wistful voice, sombre and sometimes 
sad, sweet in its sadness. I always like to 
read passages from Nehru aloud, just as my 
enjoyment and understanding of good po- 
etry is deepened when read aloud. 


In illustrating the artistic and literary 
merit of Nehru's writings, I shall concentrate 
largely on his writings before Independence, 
all written from behind prison bars, that is 
on Glimpses of World History (1934), An 
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Autobiography (1936), and Discovery of, 


India (1946). I shall also refer to The Unity 
of India (1941), which, as V.K.Krishna 
Menon says in the foreword to it, "shares 
with the Autobiography the outstanding 
qualities of powerful writing". In many of 
his writings and speeches, after he held of- 
fice, he might have been assisted by his 
speech writers, but some of his speeches 
on critical and momentous occasions such 
as on the midnight of 14th of August 1947, 
or on the death of Gandhiji or of Sarojini 
Naidu, and his last will and testament, have 
the unmistakable mark of his literary and po- 
etic genius. l 


Glimpses of World History, first 
published in 1934, is a collection in book 
form ofletters written by Nehru to his young 
daughter, Indira Priyadarshini, from various 
prisons, between October 1930 and Au- 
gust 1933. Itis, as V.K.Krishna Menon 
says in the foreword to its revised edition 
published in 1939, "no mere narrative of 
events... but a reflection of the author's per- 
sonality". Besides the illuminating glimpses 
it gives of the march of history since the 
dawn ofhuman civilization, it also reveals 
Nehru's narrative and descriptive skill, his 
language, virtuosity and his potential as a 
good story teller. Even in the first letter in 
this book, "A Birthday Letter", we get a taste 
of Nehru's prose, charged with force and 
feeling. He writes: 


"Ordinary men and women are not 
usually heroic... but a time comes when a 
whole people become full of faith for a good 
cause, and then even simple, ordinary men 
and women become heroes, and history 
becomes stirring and epoch-making. Great 
leaders have something in them which in- 
spires a whole people and makes them do 
great deeds." (p.2) 


Nehru himself was one such great 
leader. 


Benares or Kashi, "that most ancient 
of cities" is described by him as: 


"Old and hoary, decrepit, dirty, smelly, 
and yet alive and full of the strength of ages 
is Benares. Full of charm and wonder is 
Kashi, for in her eyes you can see the past 
of India, and in the murmur of her waters 
you can hear the voices of ages long gone 


by". (p.31) 


Notice the pungent satire in his refer- 
ence to the exploitation of the faithful by the 
so-called specialists in religion, the priests 
in the temples, the pandas, the maulavis, the 
mullas, and the like: 


"Where a long beard or tuft of hair 
on the crown of the head, ora long mark on 
the forehead, ora fakir's dress, ora sanyasin's 
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yellow or ochre robe is a passport to holi- 
ness, it is not difficult to impose on the pub- 
lic ". (p.203) 


Consider the verbal artistry and 
economy in the pithy description of condi- 
tions in France during the times of Louis 
XIV, both of the splendour at the top and 
the misery and suffering under its thin 

- covering: 


"It was a world of beautiful wings and 
lace cuffs and fine clothing, covering body 
that was seldom washed and was full of dirt 
and filth". (p.291) 


Notice the insightful comment on the 
French Revolution, and the analogy: 


"The French Revolution burst like a 
volcano, and yet revolutions and volcanoes 
do not break out without reason or long 
evolution. We see the sudden burst and are 
surprised, but underneath the surface of the 
earth many forces play against each other 

- for long ages, and fires gather together, till 
the crust on the surface can no longer hold 
them down, and they burst forth in mighty 
flames shooting up to the sky, and molten 
lava rolls down the mountain side. Even so 
the forces that ultimately break out in revo- 
lution play for long under the surface of so- 
ciety. Water boils when you hear it, but you 


know that it has reached the boiling point 
only after getting hotter and hotter. Ideas 
and economic conditions make revolutions". 
(p.361) 


"The politics of prices and statesmen 
have their home in the closet and the private 
room. A discrete veil hides many sins, and 
decorous language conceals the conflict of 
rival ambitions and greed... But a revolution 
is very different. It has its home on the field 
and the street and the market-place, and its 
methods are rough and coarse...politics ina 
revolution ceases to be the sport of kings or 
professional politicians. They deal with re- 
alities, and behind them are stomachs of the 
hungry...". (p.368) 


Glimpses of World History gives a 
kaleidoscopic view of the pageant of his- 
tory through the ages. Nehru attempts to 
fill the dry bones of history with flesh and 
blood. He writes: 


"History isnot a magic show, but there 
is plenty of magic in it for those who have 
eyes to see... History is a record of the mar- 
tyrdom of man". 


Glimpses of World History enables 
one to see this magic and martyrdom. But 
more than his sense of history and political 
idealism, what is noticeable even here is his 
imaginative reach, his verbal felicity, the tell- 
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ing phrases with balanced structure, the 
sledge-hammer strokes of forceful sentences 
to drive the truth home, and above all the 
sheer poetic beauty of much of the writing 
whether expository or emotive. 


Notice the directness with which he 
castigates the selfishness of the labour lead- 
ers in Britain after the First World War, who 
made the Labour Movement a stepping 
stone to gratify personal ambition: 


"Opportunism there is unhappily in 
every department of human activity; but the 
opportunism which exploits the hopes and 
ideals and sacrifice of the down-trodden and 
suffering millions for personal advantages is 
one of the greatest of human tragedies." ` 


Weare witnessing this tragedy in the 
politics of today. ; 


Here are passages of highly imagina- 
tive and emotive prose: 


"Of the writing of letters there is no 
end so long as pen and paper and ink hold 
out. And of writing on world happenings 
there is no end, for this world of ours rolls 
on, and the men and women and children in 
it laugh and weep, and love and hate, and 
fight each other unceasingly. It is a story 
that goes on and on and has no ending... The 
river of life is never still, it flows on,. and 


sometimes, as now, it rushes pitilessly, with 
a demon energy, ignoring our petty selves, 
and tossing us about like straws on its tur- 
bulent waters, pushing on‘and on no one 
knows whether to a precipice which will 
shatter it into a thousand bits, or to the vast 
and inscrutable, stately and calm, ever 
changing and yet changeless sea." (p.936) 


"History teaches us of growth and 
progress and the possibility ofan infinite 
advance for men. And life is rich and var- 
ied, and though it has many swamps and 
marshes and muddy places, it has also the 
great sea, and the mountains, and snow and 
glaciers, and wonderful starlit nights (espe- 
cially in gaol)." 


People avoid action often because 
they are afraid of the consequences, for ac- 
tion means risk and danger... 

e 


"All ofus have our choice of living in 
the valleys below, with their unhealthy mists 
and fogs, but giving a measure of bodily se- 
curity; or of climbing the high mountains, 
with risk and danger for companions, to 
breathe the pure air above and take joy in 
the distant views, and welcome the rising 
sun." (p.953) 


Jawaharlal had made his choice. The 
pull of the elemental, the love of the heights, 
the mountains, the snows the clouds and the 
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monsoon, sunrises and sunsets permeate 
mostofhis writing. 


It is the Autobiography, however, 
which reveals in full measure Nehru's liter- 
ary talent and poetic imagination. First pub- 
lished in London in 1936, under the title 
Toward Freedom, it received wide acclaim 
throughout the English speaking world as a 
literary masterpiece. In the preface to the 
book, Nehru writes, My attempt was to 
trace as far as I could, my own mental de- 
velopment and not to write a survey of re- 
cent Indian history." Subsequently, in the 
course of his autobiographical narrative, he 
tells us: 


"Most of this has been written under 
peculiarly distressing circumstances when I 
was suffering trom depression and emotional 
strain. Perhaps some of this is reflected in 
what I have written." 


In the postscript, he says: 


"In writing this narrative , I have tried 
to give my moods and thoughts at the time 
of each event, to represent as far as I could 
my feelings on the occasion. Itis difficult to 
recapture a past mood and it is not easy to 
forget subsequent happenings. Later ideas 
thus must have coloured my account of ear- 
lier days". 


The Autobiography is a journey 
down memory lane, "emotions recollected 
in tranquillity". It is in some ways more re- 
vealing in its portrayal of the drama of that 
period and those who played the major roles 
in it, than any scholarly, historical account. 
And the story is told with great sincerity, elo- 
quence and artistic skill. The artistic imagi- 
nation is in full play in the selection of im- 
pressions, events and characters from the 
mass of memories and material collected or 
recollected. What makes the Autobiogra- 
phy a great work of art and literature is its 
inimitable style of personal narration, its lyri- 
cism, the glow of poetry "the rapture at 
nature's loveliness in all its shifting moods", 
in the beauty of its flora and fauna, the 
searching self-analysis and the candid com- 
ments on contemporary men and events that 
were making history and becoming part of 
history. 


Nehru, from the beginning, was 
keenly interested in art and literature. He, 
as he has himself said, read many books and 
took copious notes. His range of reading in 
poetry was wide. In Glimpses of World 
History, he refers to many eminent poets 
and writers of the 19th century; Pushkin, 
Hugo, Balzac, Goethe, Keats, Shelly , 
Byron, Wordsworth, Scott, Dickens and 
Thackeray, with quotations from some of 
them. The Autobiography has apt quota- 
tions from a number of poets and writers; 
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Shakespeare, Mary Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Blake, Arnold, Browning, 
Hopkins, Markham, Eliot and Li Tai Po, to 
name afew. These readings had become a 
part of his life and experience. The well 
known lines of Robert Frost, which were 
found on Nehru's jotting pad after his death, 
echo his own feelings about "promises to 
keep" and about "miles to go before I sleep". 
He had cultivated the detachment to retire 
at times from the life of activity to that 'clois- 
tered chamber of his mind, and live fora 
while another life, to laugh at his own and 
other men's follies". He possessed that rare 
sensibility which great poets have, in which 
disparate fragmentary experiences the rough 
and tumble of politics, the beauty and maj- 
esty of natural landscapes, the silences and 
the noises of prison life, the headiness of 
power and popularity, the idealism and op- 
portunism of individuals, treasures of litera- 
ture got amalgamated to form new unified 
wholes, and found artistic expression in his 
writing. The many literary allusions and quo- 
tations in his works never seemed laboured. 
They seem to come in naturally in tune with 
the tone and temper of what he says. For 
example, in his devastating 
comment on the Indian liberals whom he 
called the "Dull-Brigade", sombre in their 
looks, dull in their writing and conversation, 
he says. 


"They became the "Hamlets of Indian 
politics, sicklied over with the pale cast of 
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thought ever doubting, hesitating and irreso- 
lute. They neither dream nor do they act. 
They have no understanding of human con- 
vulsions like the great French Revolution or 
the Russian Revolution. The complex, swift 
and cruel eruptions of human desires, long 
suppressed frightens them. For them, the , 
Bastille has not yet fallen!". (p.414) 


Nehru was a great lover of nature, of 
mountains and glaciers, lakes and rivers, of 
geenery and wide spaces and shifting mon- 
soon clouds. The poignancy of his longing 
for them, entangled in the coil of politics and 
shut up for long times in prison, where there 
were no sunrise or sunsets or colours, only _ 
the drab view of the mud-coloured walls and 
bricks, is expressed repeatedly with great 
delicacy and poetry with a nostalgic sad- 
ness: 


"I dream of the day when I shall wan- 


. der about the Himalayas and cross to reach 


the moutain of my desire. But meanwhile 
the sands of life run on and youth passes 
into middle age, and that will give place 
tosomething worse, and somtimes I think I 
may grow too old to reach Kailas and 
Mansarovar." 


In his lament for the loss of the old 
pagan feeling there are Wordsworthian 
echoes: 
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"Not for most of us, unhappily, to 
sense the mysterious life on Nature, to hear 
her whisper close to our ears, to thrill and 
quiver at her touch. Those days are gone. 
But thought we may not see the sublime in 
Nature as we used to,we have sought to 
find it in the glory and tragedy of humanity, 
its mighty dreams and inner tempests, its 
pangs and failures, its conflicts and misery..." 
(p.414) 


Natural beauty, particularly of moun- 
tain peaks, rivers of the Ganges, always 
brought hima sense of exhilaration. He tells 
us how he stored his memory with such 
sights, so that he might revive them in his 
mind when actual sight was denied behind 
the four walls ofa prison. He remembers 
the "Clusters of little mountain huts that clung 
to the steep hillsides", seen in his journey to 
the Almora gaol,and the "gasp of surprised 
delight" with which he saw the snowy peaks 
of the Himalayas, glistening in the distance, 
"calm and inscrutable they seemed, with all 
the wisdom of past ages, mighty sentinels 
over the vast Indian plain". He remembers 
the two score sparrows who made their 
home in the broken down roof of the gaol. 
He describes with great sense of humour 
and keen observation the various animals 

and insects 
living in his prison cell or the yard outside, 
bedbugs, mosquitoes, flies, wasps, hornets: 


"There was a continual war between 
me and bed-bugs, mosquitoes, and to some 
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There had been a little tiff between us when, 
inadvertently, I think a wasp had stung me. 
In my anger I tried to exterminate the lot, 
but they puta brave fight in defense of their 
temporary home... For over a year after 
that I lived in that cell surrounded by these 
wasps and hornets, and they never attacked 
me, and we respected each other." (p.355) 


He describes the bats flying sound- 
lessly, the lizards stalking their prey, the ven- 
turesome squirrel, which once climbed up 
his leg and sat on his knee, perhaps taking 
him for a tree, the pigeons and parrots, the 
monkeys with their antics, the snakes and 
the scorpions. At the end of the description 
of this animal world comes the ironical 
comment: 


"Indians do not, as a rule approve of 
animals as household pets. It is remarkable 
that in spite of their general philosophy of 
non-violence to animals they are often sin- 
gularly careless and unkind to them. Even 
the cow, that favoured animal, though looked 
up to and worshipped by many Hindus and 
often the cause of riots, is not treated kindly. 
Worship and kindliness do not always go 
together." 


"Different countries have adopted dif- 
ferent animals as symbols of their ambition 
or character - the eagle of the United States 
and Germany, the lion and bull-dog of En- 
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gland, the fighting cock of France, the bear 
of the old Russia... nor is it surprising that 
the Hindu should be mild and non-violent, 
for his patron animal is the cow." (p.359) 


The Autobiography has delightful 
pen sketches of some of the people who 
Nehru came across, drawn with sympathy, 
humour, keen observation and in bold 
strokes described through suggestion rather 
than overt description. They are identified 
by some distinctive feature of appearance, 
dress, mannerism of speech and behavior 
cr eccentricity of action. There Bipin 
Chandra Pal, whom Nehru, along with a 
few others met at Cambridge in one of their 
sitting rooms, who thundered at them "as if 
he was addressing a mass meeting of ten 
thousand"; there is Shyamji Krishnavarma 
whom he met at Geneva, "a relic of the past, 
living in dusty, musty rooms, his pockets 
bulging with ancient copies of the Indian So- 
ciologist"; there is "Dyer, the hero of 
Jailianwala Bagh", describing his Amritsar 
experiences while travelling by the night train 
from Lahore, and descending at Delhi Sta- 
tion in pajamas with bright pink stripes and 
adressing gown". There is Raja Mahendra 
- Pratap, whom Nehru met for the first time 
in Switzerland, dressed in semi-military cos- 
tume, with high Russian boots and numer- 
ous large pockets, all bulging with papers, 
photographs, etc. -a letter from the German 
Chancellor, an autographed picture of the 
Kaiser, a fine scrawl from the Dalai Lama; 
there is Mademe Cama, "fierce and tarry- 


ing as she came up to you and peered into 
your face, and pointing at you, asked 
abruptly who you were." There is Hakim 
Ajmal Khan, "steeped in the culture of im- 
perial Delhi of Moghul days, with his fine 
courtesy, unhurried voice, dry humour, 
princely ways and a face which bore a 
marked resemblance to the miniatures of the 
Moghul sovereigns. There is Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, sitting on the first step of the swim- 
ming pool in fifteen inches of water refusing 
absolutely to go forward even to the sec- 
ond step, shouting loudly ifanyone tried to 
remove him". (p.12) There is the pen pic- 
ture of his own father Motilal Nehru, "with 
a broad forehead, tight lips and a determined 
chin, he had a remarked resemblance to the 
Roman emperors in the museums in Italy". 
Gandhiji, says Nehru, was markedly differ- 
ent: 


"He was obviously not of the world's 
ordinary coinage; he was minted ofa differ- 
ent and rare variety, and often the unknown 
stared at us through his eyes. His calm deep 
eyes would hold one and gently probe into 
the heart. He had little sense of beauty or 
artistry in man-made objects... and yet he 
had discovered the art of living and made of 
his life an artistic whole. We have a vivid 
picture of Gandhiji at the Round Table Con- 
ference in London. "Up that gilded and 
crowded hall, Gandhiji sat, a very lonely 
figure. His dress, or absence ofit, distin- 
guished him from all others." 
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Nehru's pen portrayal of Gandhiji and 
of his relationship with him is a brilliant 
psychological study. The tone of sombre 
sadness and the sense of nostalgia and lone- 
liness which sounds a pensive note in the 
Autobiography is relieved from time to time 
by flashes of Nehru's humour, gentle irony, 
scintillating wit and biting sarcasm. Nehru 
was impatient with pompousness and plati- 
tudes, of sanctimonious hypocrisy and 
muddled mediocrity. He retained to the end 
a streak of playful mischief, boyishness and 
impishness. He tells us: 


"Public functions, addresses by mu- 
nicipalities and local boards and other pub- 
lic bodies, processions and the like used to 
be a great strain on my nerves and my sense 
of humour and reality. The most extrava- 
gant and pompous language would be used, 
and everybody would look so solemn and 
pious that I felt an uncontrollable desire to 
laugh, or to stick out my tongue, or stand 
on my head, just for the pleasure of shock- 
ing and watching the reactions of faces at 
that August Assembly." (p:290) 


Notice his trenchant irony in ridicul- 
ing the story about Gandhiji weeping and 
falling at the feet of the Prince of Wales on 
his visit to India in 1921, published in a Lon- 
don newspaper: "The story was an incred- 
ible and a ridiculous one, comparable 
perhaps to a fanciful account of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury suddenly bursting upon 


Mussolini, standing on his head, and wav- 
ing his legs in the air in token of greeting". 


Here are some further instances of 
Nehru's striking humour, wit, irony and 
sarcasm: 


"Sir Samuel Hoare, from the serene 
dignity ofhis high office as Secretary of State 
for India, announced that though dogs 
barked the caravan moved on. He forgot 
for the moment that dogs were not in gaol 
and could not easily bark there, and those 
left outside were effectively muzzled". 


"They (middle classes) seem to have 
lost their roots and have no aesthetic tradi- 
tion to cling to. They glory in cheap and 
horrid prints made in bulk in Germany and 
Austria, and sometimes even rise to Ravi 
Varma's pictures. The harmonium is their 
favorite instrument. I live in hope that one 
of the earliest acts of the Swaraj govern- 
ment will be to ban the awful instrument’. 
(p.405) 


"T have tried hard to under stand what 
this "Muslim Culture" is, but I confess, I have 
not succeeded... Looking to the masses, the 
most obvious symbols of "Muslim Culture" 
seem to be: a particular way of shaving or 
clipping the moustache but allowing the 
beard to grow, and a Jota with a special 
kind of snout, just as the corresponding 
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Hindu customs are wearing a dhoti, the pos- 
session ofa topknot, and a lota ofa differ- 
entkind..." 


"I do not fancy beards or moustaches 
or topknots... I rejoiced when Amanullah 
began to deal with them in summary fashion 
in Kabul". (p.471) 


The Autobiography also reads like 
achronicle of family life, public life and prison 
life, with a number of lively episodes, such 
as Nehru's arrest and trial at Nabha, 
Malaviya's Satyagraha at Kumbh, the po- 
lice lathi charge at Lucknow, or the moving 
accounts of the death of Motilal Nehru and 
Kamala Nehru. It unrolls the whole pan- 
orama of the national struggle in the twen- 
ties and the thirties with a beautiful, insight- 
ful commentary by one of the principal 
participants in this struggle. A grand pro- 
cession of men and events passes before 
our eyes in the pages of this book. 


The Autobiography also gives an 
elaborate portrayal of prison life. It has a 
whole chapter on "Prison Humours". It is 
an instance of literature of high merit pro- 
duced from behind prison bars. Note the 
poignancy in the following: 


"All activity seems to be far away in 
prison; one becomes the object of events, 


not the subject of action". (p.594) 


"The years I have spent in prison: sit- 
ting alone, wrapped in my thought - how 
many seasons I have seen go by, following 
each other into oblivion; how many moons 
have I watched wax and wane, and the pag- 
eant of the stars moving along inexorably 
and majestically. How many yesterdays of 
my youth lie buried there, and sometimes I 
see the ghosts of these dead yesterdays rise 
up, bringing poignant memories and whis- 
pering to me "Was it worthwhile?" There is 
no hesitation in the answer.." (p.597) 


"I have reached the end of the story... 
But the future has to be lived before it can 
be written about". (p.594) 

The Autobiography ranks as a great 
artistic and literary accomplishment, and 
exhibits, more than any other book of his, 
Nehru's exquisite command over language 
to express his depth of feeling, his delicate 
sensitivity and his poetic vision, which was 
an integral part of his personality. Nehru 
was a lover of words, and he tried to use 
them appropriately. 


The Discovery of India, written by 
him in Ahmednagar Fort prison during five 
months in 1944, is marked, particularly in 
the first few chapters, with the same literary 
flavour and poetic vision as we find in the 
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Autobiography. In fact, at first he had 
thought of continuing the Autobiography, but 
lost interest in it because he felt that, "the 
incidents it deals with have lost all impor- 
tance and have become the debris of the 
half-forgotten past covered over by the lava 
of subsequent volcanic eruptions". 


The mood and manner of the Discov- 
ery of India is thus different from that of the 
Autobiography. Even though it is autobio- 
graphical to a certain extent, it is no longer a 
story ofhis mental growth; the intensely per- 
sonal part is missing. It is another journey 

-and quest into the past, but this time into the 
past of India, into its political and cultural 
heritage. ‘It is also an assessment of India's 
modern and contemporary history, and in 
this a sense of rediscovery of India. "What 
she is, and what she was in the long 
past...About her", says Nehru, "there is the 
elusive quality of legend of long age; some 
enchantment seems to have held her mind. 
She is a myth, an idea, a dream and a vi- 
sion, and yet very real and present and per- 
vasive. There are terrifying glimpses of dark 
corridors which seem to lead back to pri- 
meval night but also there is a fullness and 
warmth of day about her". 


The book is partly a discovery and 
analysis of Nehru's own philosophy of life, 
and his outlook on public events. It is intro- 
spective as well as descriptive and critical. 


It has poetic descriptions of natural beauty 
such as that of the moon, "ever a compan- 
ion to him in prison, a reminder of the love- 
liness of the world, of the waxing and wan- 
ing of life, of light following darkness, of 
death and resurrection following each other 
in interminable succession”. 


There are, again, witty and vivid pen- 
sketches and vignettes such as the one of 
Lord Linlithgow: 


"Over the top of the imperial struc- 
ture sat Lord Linlithgow... heavy of body 
and slow of mind, solid as rock and with 
almost a rock's lack of awareness". (p.528) 


In the pageant of Indian history that 
the book presents are interspersed many 
memorable musings and comments pregnant 
with thought and wisdom: 


_ "Itis better to die in war than through 
famine: It is better to die than to live a 
miserable hopeless life - out of death, life is 
born afresh, and individuals and nations who 
do not know how to die, do not know also 
how to live." 


"Today in the world of politics and 
economics there is a search for power, yet 
when power is attained much else of value 
is gone. Political trickery and intrigue takes 
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the place of idealism, and cowardice and 
selfishness take the place of disinterested 
courage. Form prevails over substance." 


(p.683) 


These words written in 1945 have 
proved prophetic when one looks at the 
political scene today even after more than 
four decades of Independence.. 


Nehru's Unity of India, which is a 
collection of his writings on diverse subjects 
from 1937 to 1940 has also some fine pas- 
sages of poetic description and caustic com- 
ments full of wit and irony. Here is a very 
poetic description of the beauty of 
Kashmir: 


"Like some supremely beautiful 
woman, whose beauty is almost impersonal 
and above human desire, such is Kashmir 
inall its feminine beauty ofriver and valley 
and lake and graceful trees. It has a hun- 
dred faces and innumerable aspects, ever 
changing, sometimes smiling, sometimes sad 
and full of sorrow. The mist would creep 
up from the Dal Lake and, like a transpar- 
ent veil, give glimpses of what was behind. 
The clouds would throw out their arms to 
embrace a mountain-top, or creep down 
stealthily like children at play". (p.223) 


There is a crushing irony and sarcasm 
in his comment on the decadence and 
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irresponsibility of the Indian princes: 


"The problems of government require 
more than a knowledge of how to manage 
polo ponies, or recognize the breed of dogs, 
or have the skill to kill large numbers of in- 
offensive animals". (p.34) 


He describes Rajputana as "that 
home of romance and vain and impossible 
deeds". 


I do not propose to discuss in detail 
the literary excellence of his post-Indepen- 
dence writings and speech. During this 
period most of what he wrote or spoke was 
for public occasions, here as well as abroad. 
But in all that he wrote or spoke, there a 
sign of any flagging of his literary creativity 
or his verbal felicity. He remains the poet- 
statesman par excellence. 


Weare all familiar with his famous 
speech on "The Tryst with Destiny" in the 
Constitutional Assembly on the midnight of 
14th August 1947, or with his commemo- 
rative speeches on Gandhiji: "the light has 
gone out of our lives and there is darkness 
everywhere..." or "A glory has departed and 
the sun that warmed and brightened our lives 
has set and we shiver in the dark..." 


-On the death of Sarojini Naidu, he 
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spoke of her as: 


"A brightness, a certain vitality and 
vividness, as poetry infused into life and 
activity... something difficult to grasp and 
difficult to describe, a something which you 
feel, as you can feel beauty, as you can feel 
the higher things of life". 


He spoke of Maulana Azad as a man 
of "luminous intelligence and mighty 
intellect". 


These were not mere rhetorical plati- 
tudes. Such language came straight from a 
heart which responded to persons and 
events with sincere and deep emotion and 
expressed it in the only way it is possible to 
express deep feeling, through poetic simi- 
les, metaphors and symbols, exploiting the 
incantatory and suggestive power of 
language. 


And finally, what he wrote in his Last 
Will and Testament, in 1954, ten years 


before his death, particularly the lines about 
"Ganga" : 


"A narrow, slow and graceful stream 
in winter, and a vast roaring thing during the 
monsoon, broad-bosomed almost as the 
sea, and with something of the sea's power 
to destroy, the Ganga has been to mea sym- 
bol and a memory of the past of India, run- 
ning into the present flowing on to thegreat 
ocean of the future." 


There are few passages in the whole 
of world literature of such poetic beauty and 
power. 


To millions all over the world, Nehru 
is known as the maker of modern India, an 
apostle of world peace, a world statesman 
with vision and idealism, "who lifted the 
plane of politics to a higher artistic sphere". 
But it is through his writings imbued with his 
sincerity. integrity, intensity, vitality, and his 
poetic vision and imagination, that he claims 
aplace with the immortals. 
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THE THEME OF MARITAL DISINTEGRATION IN 
RUTH PRAWER JHABVALA'S NOVEL 
GET READY FOR BATTLE 


Ruth Prawer:fhabvala, the winner of 
the Booker Award for her novel, Heat and 
Dust for the year 1975, is not exactly a for- 
eigner in our midst. K.R.Srinivasa Iyengar 
says that, “Jhabvala having married to an 
Indian Parsee architect, she is an Indian. 
Living in Delhi in the years after Indepen- 
dence, Jhabvala has had opportunities of 
exercising her powers of close observation 
on the milieu that changes chameleon - like 
from local to cosmopolitan, from traditional 
to conventional, from naive to sophisti- 
cated" (1). Having lived in India for 24 
years, she assimilated all the Indian experi- 
ences in terms of Indian customs, Indian 
cultures, Indian languages, Indian social 
habits, Indian joint family systems, Indian 
dresses and Indian dishes. 


Jhabvala's first phase of writing cov- 
ers five novels. To Whom She Will, The 
Nature of Passion, Esmond in India, The 
householder and Get Ready for Battle. 
All these novels are concerned with Indian 
domestic and social problems. Her fifth 
novel, Get Ready for Battle was published 
in 1962. Itis felt that this novel arose from 
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her personal and observed experiences. 
"Jhabvala is successful eminently in 
projecting the personal dilemmas, individual 
and familial predicaments of this society in 
post-independence urban India" (2). 


In the novel,-Get Ready for Battle 
(1962), Jhabvala deals with a number of 
intrigues - sexual, familial, social and the 
theme of marital disintegration in the upper 
middle class, and the money-minded urban 
society.. All the characrers in the novel are 
connected with the broken and disintegrated 
marriage of a Delhi-based Punjabi business- 
man, Mr.Gulzari Lal. The sense of misun- 
derstanding and incompatibility takes.a 
serious turn in the novel owing to the 
mis-matched feelings and ideological differ- 
ences between Gulzari Lal and his wife, 
Sarala Devi. Gulzari Lal is a brash busi- 
nessman who throws big parties to dazzle 
petty Government officials. In contrast, 
Sarala Devi strongly believes in austerity and 
high moral principles. She wants to act ac- 
cording to her conscience. These differ- 
ences wreck their marriage. She abandons 
the world for a life of religious contempla- 
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tion. Besides this, she is very much worried 
about the miserable life of the poor peolple 
of Bundi Busti (Slum Locality) in Delhi. she 
regards her separation from her husband 
and her family as a form of self-indulgence 
as she wants to work more for the people 
of Bundi Busti. Thus, the married life of the 


_ Lals is completely disrupted and disinte- 


grated. 


Sarala Devi leaves her house once for 

all with no intention to come again even for 
the sake of her son, Vishnu. Generally, in 
the Indian situation, whenever there is a 
quarrel or a conflict between wife and hus- 
band, the wife in an angry and emotional 
mood goes out of the house and settles down 
at her parent's place. After some months 
or so, when she cools down, she realises 
her responsibility to bring up the children and 
goes back to her husband's place. Here, 
Sarala Devi, since she is quite adamant in 
nature and woman of saintly qualities, de- 
cides not to go back to her husband's house. 
Instead, she takes shelter at her bachelor 
brother, Mr.Brij Mohan's. Her decision to 
leave her husband's house doesn't surprise 
Brij Mohan as he knows her temperament. 
He says that she is a saint. "for herself she 
wants nothing, only for others, always for 
others. If someone comes to her and says 
give me your jewels, the house you live in, 
she would give without one thought, she 
would strip herselfall." (3) 


Speaking about Gulzari Lal, Jhabvala 
says that he is an insensitive, unscrupulous 
and morally degraded person. He has a 
mistress called Kusum, an Army Officer's 
widow. Kusum spends most of her time 
with Gulzari Lal and rules his household. 
She has free access in the house in the pres- 
ence of Gulzari Lal's son Vishnu, daughter- 
in-law, Mala, and the grand daughter, Prithi. 
They all live in the same house. Gulzari Lal 
doesn't feel that there is anything wrong in 
having mistress in the house. He thinks that 
after he returns from office, he needs some- 
one like Kusum who meets his requirements. 
Kusum takes care of his health, his food, 
his drinks, his clothes, his servants, etc. She 
also massages his legs. She entertains him 
with all sorts of gossip and stories. She also 
shares his bed; she satisfies a man who has 
been living without a wife for the last 10 
years. Kusum has become a substitute for 
a wife in his private life. she wants Gulzari 
Lal to divorce his wife so that she herself 
may marry him. For the time being, Gulzar 
Lal doesn't feel like divorcing Sarala Devi 
as this step would bring disrepute to him and 
it may spoil his business prospects. 


There in Delhi, in the name of reha- 
bilitation schemes, the municipal authorities 
want to evict the people from the Bundi Busti 
where they have been living for the last 15 
years. Their plan was to sell the land 
secretly to Gulzari Lal, so that the construc- 
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tion of flats may be taken up. Sarala Devi, 
though she lives separately from_her 
husband, for the sake of the slum dwellers, 
implores him to use his good offices so that 
the people of Bundi Busti will not be evicted. 
But to her surprise, Gulzari Lal manages 
matters at the Government level and pur- 
chases the land and bribes the labour leader, 
Ramchandran. In this way, Sarala Devi 
loses her fight against her unscrupulous hus- 
band. But because of the code by which 
she lives, she doesn't give up and continues 
to care for the down-trodden people. 


Sarala Devi unfortunately loses the 
battle on the home front too. Her son, 
Vishnu, and her daughter-in-law, Mala, sup- 
port her husband. Kusum, Gulzari Lal's 
mistress, behaves with Vishnu and Mala in 
such a way that they never dislike her. They 
rather needed her presence in the house. 
Kusum, sometimes comments on the topics 
which need to be followed by married 
women. She feels that the woman without 
a husband is a helpless one. She says to 
Mala "A Woman's happiness can be only 
where her husband and children are" (4). 
Her ambition is to become Gulzari Lal's le- 
gal wife. 


Basically, Sarala Devi is a woman of 
high principles, selfless in behaviour, and 
courageous enough to take up the social 
problems. Besides this, she is also impressed 
very much with the teachings of Lord 
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Krishna. Lord Krishna on the battlefield of 
Kurukshetra urges Arjuna to fight against 
his Kinsmen without hesitation. Krishna 
suggests him to treat alike, “Pleasure and 
pain, gain and loss, victory and defeat, then 
get ready for battle in order to achieve vic- 
tory" (5). Sarala Devi, in the true spirit of 
Lord Krishna's teachings is ready for the 
battle against the corrupt social forces of the 
society, but unfortunately she fails in her at- 
tempts. The disintegration takes place in 
her life not only in relation to her husband 
but also with her son, Vishnu and brother 
Brij Mohan. Vishnu is like his father. He is 
impressed with his father's materialistic 
behaviour. He dislikes his mother as she left 
the house and always talks about the people 
of Bundi Busti. Her brother, Brij Mohan, is 
a degenerate aristocrat who spends his time 
and money in the company of prostitutes. 
He is nothing but a more vulgarised version 
of Gulzari Lal. Brij Mohan's affairs with a 
prostitute, Tara, are known to everybody. 
Even his sister, Sarala Devi, sympathises with 
Tara when he beats her and sends her away. 


Here in the novel, the question of dis- 
cord and incompatibility between Gulzar Lal 
and Sarala Devi is a major theme. The dis- 
integration of ideas between Sarala Devi and 
Brij Mohan, between Vishnu and Sarala 
Devi, between Sarala Devi and Mala cre- 
ates a big gulf since except Sarala Devi ev- 
erybody is either after money or needs, de- 
sires ad wants. 
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The reason fora slight misunderstand- 
ing between Mala and Vishnu is Mala's de- 
sire to go away from Delhi and to have a 
separate business establishment. She wants 
to be the queen of her house. But, Vishnu, 
a neat lethargic depends upon his father's 
business. For this reason, they quarrel very 
often. Since Kusum is the mediator to solve 
their problems, they like her more. 


Sarala Devi has left the house a long 
time ago. So, they don't have any attach- 
ment to her. Kusum gains a soft corner in 
the mind of Malaas she recommends Mala's 
proposal to Gulzari Lal for a separate busi- 
ness. At her instance, Gulzari Lal permits 
his son to have a factory making fountain 
pens at Chandinipet with the collaboration 
of his friends, Mr.Joginder Singh. 


Brij Mohan, who was sympathetic 
towards his sister earlier, is now under the 
influence of Gulzari Lal. Brij Mohan gets 
tired of the unwortdly behaviour of his sis- 
ter. Gulzari Lal at one stage didn't think of 
legal divorce, but now as he is influenced 
more by Kusum, with support from Brij 
Mohan, and a no-objection certificate from 
Vishnu he decides to approach Sarala Devi 
for legal divorce and obtains her signature 
on the documents. She gives her consent 
since she wants permanent separation from 
her husband. The clever and worldly 

woman, Kusum, finally succeeds in her 
scheme of becoming a legal wife. 
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Jhabvala's Sarala Devi is a social re- 
former but her extreme reformist fervour and 
blindness to social reality with reference to 
the modem age indicated her inability to func- 
tion succesfully in any capacity. On the other 
hand, Gulzari Lal is an extreme 
example of a degenerate businessman who 
suits the modern age. The temperaments of 
the two extremes play a vital role in creating 
the disintegration between wife and husband. 
Sarala Devi's extreme reality does not bear 
the desired fruits but Gulzari Lal's extreme 
degenerative quality finds a place in the 
modern society as the society is filled with 
degenerative attitudes. 


The novel ends with Sarala Devi's 
decision to go to the red-light district to find 
her brother's prostitute, Tara, and extend to 
her sympathy as Brij Mohan had already 
driven her away from the house. Thus, we 
find that Sarala Devi is disintegrated from 
her married life for the "other worldliness", 
whereas Gulzari Lal gets disintegrated from 
her for "this worldliness". 
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CHAOBS...... HOPE! 
P.KIRANMAI 


Sometimes my mind 
is like a crowded room 
where crazy thoughts 
keep jostling each other 
like swirls of smoke, 
trying to get out 
through the closed window. 


Then, a small crack 
above the door 
alittle word 
from the Gita, 
lets inaray of hope 
and there! 


The chaos 
just vanishes 
and mingles with the air, 
the all-pervading Soul! Q 
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HUMANISATON OF WORK FOR EXCELLENCE- 
QUALITY CIRCLES. 


As we are nearing the end of this cen- 
tury, we, in India, are taking a fresh look at 
what we have been able to achieve as a 
nation and how we are going to cope with 
the future. There is no gainsaying the fact 
that since we won our freedom in 1947, 
considerable progress has been recorded 
in many fields. From a country prone to 
frequent famines, India is now not only self- 
sufficient in food grains but is in a position 
to export them too. A sound industrial base 
has been established. A third of the world's 
technical manpower is now in India. Our 
scientists and doctors have made a mark 
for themselves in foreign countries even in 
hi-tech areas. 


Looking within :- But at the 
same time, what is plagueing the mind ofan 
average Indian is why, despite all our re- 
markable achievements, our country con- 
tinues to be one of the poorest in the world. 


Why is our 
share of the global trade so lowat only about 
0.6 per cent ? How have smaller countries 
like Korea, Taiwan, Japan and some oth- 
ers who, about forty years ago, were on 
the same low base as India was, taken a 
march over us and progressed much faster 
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than what we have been able to do? Why 
do our brilliant professionals migrate to 
U.S.A., U.K. and elsewhere in search ofa 
better quality of life? 


There is no dearth of learned answer 
to all these questions. They are being de- 
bated regularly in any number of Seminars 
and Conferences and also analysed by ex- 
perts in professional journals and the daily 
press time and again. It is said that the bur- 
geoning population outweighing the fruits of 
growth is one problem. Another is the quality 
or productivity due to the vast protected 
seller's market within the country that we 
have had in India far too long. 


Blind Taylorism :- Yet another 
inhibiting factor has been the confrontation- 
ist climate and mistrust between manage- 
ments and labour, due to blind adoption of 
Taylorism in our way of working. 


Awakening to the need for 
change:- It is only in the past few years 
that managements are waking up to realities 
and starting to realise that their very survival 
would be at stake if corrective steps are not 
taken to bring about transformation of cul- 
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ture and generate consciousness among all 
about the need to enhance standards of their 
performance to match with international 
ones. liberalisation as well as exposure to 
global market have all contributed to the 
frantic search for excellence and quality by 
companies in both public and private sec- 
tors, in the recent past. 


Quality and Participation is not 
new to the Indian ethos :- The con- 
cept for achieving excellence through par- 
ticipation is not alien to Indian ethos. 


Way back in the twenties, our great 
leader, Mahatma Gandhi propounded the 
philosophy of "Trusteeship" when he was 
guiding the activities of thousands of textile 
workers in Ahmedabad. Gandhiji then said 
"there need be no clash between capital 
and labour ...Millhands are as much the pro- 
prietors of their mills as the shareholders. 
But there is no right in the world that does 
not presuppose a duty...'. He abhorred 
confrontation and at the same time 
emphasised responsiblities of workers. 
"..the capitalist and labourer are neighbours 
of each other and one has to seek the will- 
ing co-operation of the other...". At the time 
when Gandhiji preached these thoughts, 
most people scoffed at them as the quirky 
and impractical ideas of religious and spivi- 
tual man. But his teachings of some decades 
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ago have now come to be universally ac- 
cepted as imperative for achieving excel- 
lence by way of 
participative management". 


Even our ancient scriptures said 
"...Vasudheika Kutumbam..." meaning that 
"the whole universe is one family". In other 
words the spirit of brotherhood, harmony, 
mutual trust and involvment which are the 
essential ingredients of participative manage- 
ment as we are now advocating for excel- 
lence were there in the age-old culture of 
India, which resulted in the creation ofar- 
chitectural wonders, magnificent handicrafts 
and superb silk textiles exported to many 
other countries of the world, some centu- 
ries ago. 


Even today we have the diluted ver- 
sion of what was once a powerful system of 
"Village Panchayat” in which villagers as- 
semble, elect an elderly person as the leader 
and find solutions to problems on a 'con- 
sensus' approach, thereby obviating con- 
flicts and ensuring excellence in rural man- 
agement. This again is akin to what now 
goes by the name of ‘Quality Circles’. 


As such, the concept of excellence, 
participation and pride of quality workman- 
ship has been in Indian culture since very 
long. But with the passage of time and west- 
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ern influence, we have forgotten our old 
values. 


Now pressure of circumstances such 
as ever-increasing competition, declining 
productivity and rising confrontationist 

environment are making us rediscover 
ourselves to be able to face the existing and 
future challenges. 


A typical example of this kind is 
‘yoga’. It was born in India long before 
Christ was born but we had forgotten it. 
But when the westerners started 
evincing interest in it, we got reawakened 
to benefits and Yoga centres are 
mushrooming throughout the country. So is 
the case of 'karate' which is said to have 
come from Japan. But the origin of such 
martial arts was in Kerala. 


Perhaps, this is comparable with the 
situation in the United States where many 
behavioural and management theories origi- 
nated but were not put to practical use. They 
found fertile ground in Japan where they 
were actually practised 
enabling them to become a great economic 
power. Japanese success has made 
Americans take to what they themselves had 
propounded earlier but had neglected due 
to a sense of complacency. 


Need for introspection :- We, in 
India, are now paying the price for 
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basking in our past glory for too long 
without preparing ourselves to face the 
emerging challenges. It is only in the past 
decade or so that managements started 
introspecting and envisioning what needs to 
be done if the 850 millions of the population 
are to be assured of a decent quality of life 
and the country is to be restored to its 
rightful place in the comity of nations. 


It is not that the Government of India 
was totally blind to the situation warranting 
measures to improve the standard of 
performance of our national activities. Some 
Institutions did come into being soon after 
we won our independence. But their focus 
and approach were not in tune with the 
present-day needs and hence could not 
make much impact on organisational culture, 
in general. 


Productivity Councils were set up at 
different locations in the country over thirty 
years ago. But they propagated more of 
the physical aspects of productivity in terms 
of output/input than the human element init. 
Similarly, the Statistical Institutions set up by 
the Government have been in existence for 
over three decades but they also have not 
been able to build a quality culture in the 
country as they over-exphasised the appli- 
cation of quality control techniques instead 
of developing total quality awareness among 
the public. 


Likely pitfalls :- It augurs well that 
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Managements in general, albeit belatedly, 
have started paying serious attention to the 
need for effecting transformation of 
organistional culture for achieving and 
sustaining excellence. But they need to be 
cautious about the plethora of new 
buzz-words being thrown up by different 
sources from time to time. Like a drowning 
man trying to catch at a straw, many are seen 
to be blindly trying to adopt any new 
concept being talked about without 
understanding whether or not it is appropri- 
ate to their needs. 


Initiation of Quality Circles in 
India :- Itis in this context that Quality 
Circles came to India, initiated by the 
author when he was General Manager at 
the Hyderabad Unit of Bharat Heavy 
Electricals Ltd., in November 1980. The 
success stories of B.H.E.L:'s experiment 
appearing in the press triggered the interest 
of many other organisations with the result 
that a national body, 'Quality Circle Forum 
of India’, a non-profit body was founded in 
April 1982 with the Author as its 
Founder-Executive Director. 


Essence of Quality Circles :- 
Quality Circle is a simple philosophy in 
which employees are empowered to 
participate voluntarily in improving perfor- 
mance of their respective work-areas. 
Self-motivation and sense of belonging are 
generated among them through opportuni- 


ties for development , satisfaction of 
self-esteem, recognition as partners in the 
progress of the organisation and being given 
a say in decision-making on matters 
affecting them. Human dignity is respected, 
resulting in attitudinal changes, better 
communication and rapport between 
diferent sections of the heirarchy. Decades- 
old alienation of employees is overcome and 
their vast latent potential and creativity, 
unutilised hitherto, are afforded ful! play, for 
the benefit ofall. Confrontation gives place 
to co-operation, with everyone, from top 
to bottom, developing the feeling of being 
members of one family. It is the absence of 
such a congenial environment and 
de-humanisation of work that has been 
responsible for most of our industrial 
relations problems and general apathy 
towards quality and productivity. 


It has come to be realised by all that 
while technological advances do improve 
productivity and are, therefore a must, mo- 
tivation and empowerment of the human el- 
ement in any organisation is of crucial im- 
portance in the present context. That is why 
over sixty countries, both developed and 
developing, have taken to implementation 
of the principles of Quality Circles, which is 
asegment of Total Quality Management and 
also an important intervention in Human 
Resource Development. 


There are any number of companies 
in India and elsewhere who attribute their 
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tumaround or continued progress, in the face 
of heavy odds, to willing 
involvement of employees in every sphere 
of activities. 


Future Prospects for Excellence 
:- What augurs well for the future of the 
country is that a number of professional in- 
stitutions are now engaged in spreading the 
message that achieving excellence and qual- 
ity through Human Resource Development 
should not be a short-term goal but should 
be a vision to be pursued with clarity of mind 


and sincerity of purpose. The participative 
philosophy of Quality Circles should become 
a way of life in every organisation irrespec- 
tive of the sector it belongs to. 


Results of such concerted efforts are 
already inevidence. And ifthe current trend 
of managers giving serious attention to total 
quality and excellence through the partici- 
pation of one and all continues, India's vi- 
sion of becoming a great economic power 
by the turn of the century will not be be- 
yond our reach. 


efficient.' 


“If you cannot do great things yourself, remember, you can do 
small things in a great way.” 


4000 years ago Chandogya Upanishad said 'YADEVA VIDYA 
KAROTI SRADDHAYA, UPANISHADAYA TADEVA VEERYA 
VATTARAM BHAVATE ' --- Whatever is done with Vidya (knowledge 
including science), Sraddha (Attention combined with faith), and 
Upanishad (deep thinking or medition) will alone become supremely 


--— NAPOLEON HILL 


When he takes up his paintings, insignificant, 
worn-out object acquire significant meaning and beauty. 


--- JOPIE HUSIMAN 
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THE USE OF MYTH IN KARNAD'S HAYAVADANA 


It is surprising and interesting indeed 
that a modern playwright like Girish Karnad, 
alienated from his background and his own 
language for quite a considerable time should 
fall back upon ancient resources of myth and 
legend, in writing his plays. Karnad states, 
that he wanted to be a poet, and spent all 
his teenage years preparing himself to be an 
English poet like Auden and Eliot. It 
seemed to him there was nothing to do in 
India and therefore he wanted to be in En- 
gland, and hence trained himself to be an 
English writer. But, when it really came to 
expressing his tension it came off in 
Kannada "as if a character were dictating 
and I was just a steno".1 He says and the 
result was 'Yayati' a major success. 


"Yayati’ was a play and not a poem. 
And, the thing that most surprised Karnad 
himself was that it was a play about a myth. 


Thus, Karnad's taking to myth and 
legend in his plays was more an act of im- 
pulse rather than intention. Perhaps it was 
inevitable for Karnad who was exposed to 
traditional forms of theatre in childhood. The 
three kinds of theatre between which he 
moved, swivelled and wrote plays, were the 
company Natak, Yakshagana and the west- 


J. VIJAYA GOWRI 


ern theatre, and he must have been influ- 
enced by them, whatever the reason, 
whether it is the influence of traditional the- 
atre upon him or it is his incapacity to invent 
new stories as he confesses, *2 he had rightly 
chosen to use myths and legend for his plays. 
He feels they are very much relevant today, 
and hence, seeks to adapt myths and folk 
forms in his plays. Thus he effects a synthe- 
sis between the ancient and the modem to 
serve his purpose of using the past to illumi- 
nate the present. 


Most of the play wrights in India have 
either written in such a traditional manner 
which lost relevance to their urban existence 
or they have written in such an urbanised 
manner, that it lost relevance to the tradi- 
tional part of their personality. In this con- 
text Karnad comments "We keep acrobating 
between the traditional and the modern, 
perhaps we could not hit upon a form which 
balance both".*3 And, thus he attempts to 
balance. 


Karnad uses myths, legend and folk 
tales in his plays Yayati, Tughlaq, 
Hayavadana and Nagamamdala. His 
"Yayati' is a re-interpretation of the familar 
old myths from Mahabharata, which deals 
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with the exchange of ages between father 
and son. In Tughlak Karnad handles a his- 
torical myth for the modern theatre, depict- 
ing the ‘absurd’ conceptionof the human situ- 
ation. His Nagamandala is based on two 
folk tales from Kannada which he heard 
several years ago from Prof. 
A.K.Ramanujan. Kamad thus revels in root- 
ing the contemporary concern in old myths. 


II 


Karnad does not take myths in their 
entirety. He takes them only in parts that 
are useful to him and the rest he supplements 
with his imagination. Thus, the story in the 
main plot of Hayavadana is based on a myth 
taken from Somadeva's Katha Sarit Sagara 
and Thomas Mann's version of the same 
story of 'Transposed Heads’. Heinrich which 
in turn was influnced by Zimmer's version. 


In Somadeva's Kathasaritsagara the 
story of the transposed heads tells of 
Dhavala, a young washerman who loves and 
marries a beautiful girl called Madana 
Sundari. After the marriage, the coupple 
accompanied by the wife's brother sets out 
to attend a festival in a city. Thus, begins 
the story. 


But Zimmer's version of it as found in 
The King and the corpse, is the tale of two 
lifelong friends and a girl. The maid married 
one of the two friends but the marriage was 
not particularly happy. Shortly following the 


wedding, the couple,together with their 
bachelor friend set forth on a visit to the 
parents of the bride. 


The subsequent part of the story is 
similar to Somadeva's version. On the way 
the three came to a sanctuary of the blood 
thirsty goddess Kali, and the husband ex- 
cused himself for a moment to go into the 
temple alone. There, in a sudden excess of 
emotion, he decided to offer himself to the 
image as a sacrifice and with a keen edged 
sacrificial sword that was there, chopped 
his head from his shoulders, and collapsed 
ina pool of blood. The friend having waited 
with the bride, went into the temple to see 
what had happened, and when he beheld 
the sight he was inspired to follow suit. At 
last the bride came in, only to take flight again 
intent on hanging herself the limb ofa tree. 
The voice of the Goddess commanded her 
to halt, and send her back to restore the 
lives of the two young men by replacing the 
heads. But because of her distraction, the 
young woman made the interesting mistake 
of putting the friend's head on the husband's 
body, and the husband's on the friend's. This 
puzzled end of the story poses a tricky ques- 
tion as to who among the two intermixed 
personalities, is the rightful husband of the 
girl, and it follow logically that the person 
on whom her husband's head is fixed is her 
real husband, ior, the head is the chief of the 
limbs, and personal identity depends upon 
it. Thus, the original story is at its best, an 
excercise in ingenuity, a test for man's power 
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ofreasoning and logic. 


Thomas Mann expanded the scope 
ofthe orginal story based on his argument 
that the transposed bodies are bound to re- 
gain their originality under the influence of 
their respective heads, in accordance with 
the laws of head in such an event would not 
then the lady again languish for the absent 
friends body and suffer spiritually from sepa- 
ration. This recurring paradox of life can 
only be solved if the friends come to mutu- 
ally kill themselves. 


Mann re-named the characters of the 
two friends and the woman as Shridaman, 
Nanda and Sita respectively. He further 
added the short account of 'Andhaka' or 
‘Samadhi' the near blind and sole surviving 
descendent of Shridaman and Sita. If 
Shridaman stands for spirit, Nanda for the 
body, and Sita for the ‘female principle’ then 
Andhaka with his poor eye sight is not a 
synthesis but an aberration. Thus Mann 
stresses the ironic impossibility of uniting 
perfectly the spirit and flesh in human life, 
through this tale of transposed heads. 


Girish Karnad in his 'Hayavadana' 
used the same myths to project the theme 
of fundamental ambiguity of human life. He 
makes the play an interesting study of man's 
quest for a complete and wholesome expe- 
nence of life. For this, he combines the trans- 
posed heads plot of Mann with Hayavadana 


story which is entirely Karnad's own inven- 
tion. This is how Karnad makes use of a 
myth. He takes them only in parts and the 
rest he supplements with his imagination. 


As for the story of Hayavadana, his 
mother was the princess of Karnataka. She 
was a very beautiful girl. Her father, decid- 
ing that his daughter should choose her own 
husband, invited the princes of every king- 
dom in the world. She did not like any of 
them. She looked at the handsome prince 
sitting on his great white stallion and fainted. 
Her father decided that this was the man. 
When she woke up, she said she would only 
marry that horse. She would not listen to 
anyone. So she was married to the white 
stallion. She lived with him for fifteen years. 
One morning a beautiful gardharva (Celes- 
tial being) stood in the place of the horse. 
This gandharva had been cursed by the god 
Kubera to be born as a horse for some act 
of misbehaviour. After fifteen years of hu- 
man love he had become his original self 
again. Released from his curse, he asked 
his wife to accompany him to his Heavenly 
abode. She agreed to go with him, only if 
he became a horse again. So he cursed her 
to become a horse herself and returned to 
his heavenly abode, while she became a 
horse and ran away happily. The child of 
their marriage was Hayavadana who was 
left behind. 


Hayavadana's problem in the play is 
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how to get rid of horse's head. On the ad- 
vice of Bhagavata he goes to the Kali temple 
of Mount Chitrakoot. He threatens to chop 
off his head (a motif which establishes a firm 
link between the two plots). As in the trans- 
posed heads plot, Kali's ambiguous boon 
creates another problem while solving one. 
In response to Hayavadana's prayer, "make 
me complete" the goddess makes him com- 
plete horse, and not a complete man and in 
addition to this, he retains his human voice. 
When the five year old son of Padmini of 
the transposed heads plot makes him to laugh 
again, the laughter turns into a proper neigh 
indicating the complete liberation of 
Hayavadana. The horse has at last become 
normal. This sub-plot, has been added to 
the main-plot by karnad to re-affirm the 
theme of completeness. 


Il 


Although in our Indian context myths 
are related to religion,Karnad is only inter- 
ested in the mythical side of it. He finds a 
Jungain quality in these myths. Moreover 
the elements of myth and history is common 
to most audiences in our country. Most 
myths have a strong emotional significance 
and the audiences have set responses to- 
wards them and Karnad likes to play on that. 


In this regard our Indian playwrights 
are placed in an advantageous position com- 
pared to western playwrights. For, they face 


the tedium and risk of taking the situation 
from an alien culture and make it accept- 
able to christian audience. Playwrights like 
Anouith and Sartre carefully avoids details 
in myth which baffle or alienate their audi- 
ence whereas our Indians face no such 
problem because the basic attitude in our 
society remains very much the same. 


As for instance, the division of labour 
based on the individuals capacity for intel- 
lectual and physical labour, and the belief 
that a woman can only live in the society 
with her husband and with none other and 
that she should mount the pyre on the death 
of her husband, as shown in Hayavadana, 
are or were, same of the basic attitudes of 
people which Karnad refuses to reform or 
comment upon directly. Yet he manages to 
offer an alternate perspective to the audi- 
ence. 


Karnad makes certain changes in the 
original myth. For example, he changes the 
names of the characters. When asked about 
his intention in changing the names, he says 
"I wanted them to be generic terms because 
the characters are types. In Sanskrit any 
person whose name you do not know is 
addressed as 'Devadutta' and Kapila means 
dark and therefore earthly and Padmini is 
the name of the one class of women in 
Vatsyayanas Kamasutra.*4 


Borrowing a phrase from Bertolt 
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Brecht, Karnad says that use of myths and 
folk techniques allow for "Complex Seeing". 
although the myths have traditional and reli- 
gious sanction, they have the means of ques- 
tioning these values. Added to this Karnad 
believes that the various folk conventions like 
the chorus, the music, the mixing of human 
and non-human worlds permit a simulta- 
neous presentation of alternate points of 
view. 


Thus, the myth acquires new dimen- 
sions in the creative hands of Karnad, and 
the play unfolds rich strands of meaning. As 
M.K.Naik says, "Hayavadana presents the 
typical existential anguish, but does not stop 
at the existential despair, going beyond it, 
the play suggests a strategy for the achieve- 
ment of integration in a world inevitably 
cursed with absurdity and irrationallity". *5 


Finally, Karnad's use of Indianised 
expressions and symbolism deserves men- 
tion in this context. For, they highlight the 
effect ofthe myths. Words like punya, arati, 
sati, sadhus, fakirs, gandharva, kalpa 
vriksha, vigneshswara etc., have been freely 
used. In the tradition of ancient Sanskrit 
poetry, descriptions sport romantic hyper- 
bole. 


Bhagavata :- In her (Padmini's) 
house, the very floor is swept by 
the Goddess of Wealth. In 


Devadutta's house, they ve the 
Goddess of Learning for a maid. 
(Act L.P.19) 


Instances of Indian idiom occur fre- 
quently in the play, as shown by M.K.Naik 
for instance. *6 


Devadutta :- One has to collect 
merit in seven lives to get 
a friend like him. 


Padmini :- You are my saf - 
fron,my marriage thread, 
my deity. (Act I.P.21) 


Padmini :- Long before the 
sun rises, the shadow of twigs 
draw alpana on the floor. 


The stars raise arati and go. 
(Act II, p 52) 


In the songs of the play Karnad uses 
Symbolism. Forexample, the river symbol 
when Kapila lifts Padmini up and takes her 
inside the hut in the jungle. 


Bhagavata :-You cannot en-grave 
on water nor wound it witha knife, 
which is why the river has no fear 
of memories. 
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Female Chorus :- The river only feels 
the pull of the water fall. 


Bhagavata:- While the Scare 
crow on the bank has a face 
fad-ing on its mudpot head anda 
body torn with memories. (Act II, 
PP 58-59). 


The song appears to be richly sug- 
gestive and adequately inerprets the situa- 
tion. Although Karnad denies the songs 
having any metaphysical aspect, an atten- 
tive reader cannot overlook the implications, 
for example of the river symbol in the play. 


If we expand the symbol of river fur- 

ther, it strikes to us that a river is indeed a 

free, uninhibited stream of turbulent water 

that flows unbounded, pursuing its own ir- 

regular path. It retains its identity and en- 

joys the splendid freedom all through its path 
until it finally flows down and merges with 

the salt watered sea. There, it sinks its iden- 

tity and fredom and mutely surrenders to the 

all encompassing, vastness of the all pow- 

erful sea, so also Padmini has her way, in 

enjoying the best of her husband Devadutta, 
and then inclining towards the robust and 
sturdy masculinity of Kapila in response to 
the sensual stirrings ofher body. She in fact 
violates the priciples on which the institution 
of marriage is based, and finally breaks the 
barrier of social custom, walks out of her 
marriage and into the embrace of Kapila her 
ideal man in the forest. But the society like 


TRIVENI 


the vast sea, forge fetters to her, engulfs and 
consumes her in the fire laid by social cus- 
tom in the name of'Sati’. Thus Padmini sinks 
her identity and perishes in the sea of social 
custom. 


Thus Karnad ties up the loose ends 
of the story with symbols. Perhaps this be- 
comes necessary for Karnad because he 
cannot stretch the original myth beyond it 
scope, and hence supplements the deficiency 
with symbols. 


Prof G.S.Amur opines that "Kamad's 
reworking of myths relates him to Kailasam 
and Adya Rangachary as muchas to these 
European dramatists who remake their 
myths, particularly Karnad and Adya loved 
to evolve". A symbolic form out ofa ten- 
sion between the archetypal and mythical 
experience and a living response of life and 
its values."*7 He further finds that 
contemporareity in Kamnad's plays manifests 
itself through the operative sensibility. "If 
Adya's attempt is to discover the usable past 
to make sense of the challenging present, 
Karnad's attempt is to give new meanings 
to the past from the vantage point of the 
present." *8 


To a question why doesn't he set his 
plays in the present? Karnad replies," -- 
- distancing is pivotal if one wants to look at 
the present critically.’ *9 
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‘These are the barest essentials : the art of thinking and creating 
ideas, of knowing how to get the best out of a job, how to face up to 
failure (of which we all have our share) as well as success and how to plan 
for today and tomorrow - and perhaps the years ahead...... how to thread 
our way through the intriguing maze of our personal self.” 


-- 'PERSONAL EFFICIENCY" 


When bad men combine; the good must unite. Else they will fall 
one by one, an unpitied sacrifice in a contemptible struggle. 


---EDMOND BURKE 
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INDIAN ICONOGRAPHY IN AN HISTORICAL 
PERSPECTIVE WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
VISHNU 


The word 'Icon' originally meant 'a 
religious painting considered sacred in the 
Eastern Orthodox Churches'. Amplifying 
this meaning, the World Book Encyclope- 
dia (Vol 10, 1990) says: "Most icons are 
portraits of God, Jesus Christ, or saints. 
They are painted according to rules estab- 
lished by church authorities and are intended 
to convey the heavenly glory of the holy 
subjects portrayed. Thus, icons appear 
more stylized than realistic." The popluar 
Indian conception ofan icon is that ofa deity 
or saint represented in stone or metal (or, if 
one may add, sensibly represented) which 
is devoutly worshipped. The Sanskrit term 
"Vigraha', used in many other languages as 
such, is the nearest approximation to it. 
There is an implication of something solid in 
this conception. Iconography would then 
mean knowledge or study of images par- 
ticularly held as objects of worship. 


It is a truism that Indian art is essen- 
tially religious in character and inspiration. 
Indian iconography, says Jitendra Nath 
Banerjea, "is nothing but the interpretation 


V.Sivarama Krishnan 


of the religious art of man", Grunwedel, in 
his ‘Buddhist Art in India’, remarks: "The 
religious character, so deeply rooted in the 
national life of the Indian races, has also 
contained the guiding principle in their art". 
E.B.Havell looks upon Indian art as "a price- 
less possession because it still retains the 
spirituality which modern Europe has almost 
entirely lost". While Sri Aurobindo's 'spiri- 
tual’ interpretation of Indian art is taken to 
be natural as froma Yogi of his stature, itis 
Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy's religious 
view of Indian art that has commended it- 
self to art critics, given Dr. Coomarswamy’s 
scientific background and long residence in 
the west. His aesthetics is ofa piece with 
his metaphysics and his mind is "essentially 
priestly and scholastic in character" (Dr. 
Niharranjan Ray). Prof. R.Srinivas ob- 
serves: "Indian art has always been consid- 
ered a path of realisation of the Ultimate 
Reality. Itis spiritual in outlook, idealistic in 
expression, and sublime in interpretation. It 
is not merely a matter of sensuous enjoy- 
ment, not a luxury to be enjoyed by the lei- 
sured rich class of people, not something to 
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amuse oneself with. It has a deeper basis 
and a more exalted aim. It was considered 
to be as vital for human progress as Devo- 
tion, or Knowledge or Love". The Indian 
sculptor took what he found ideally beauti- 
ful in nature, synthesized the elements of 
beauty in his work, infused in it a sense of 
proportion and rhythm and imbued it with 
the suggestion of the Supreme. The divine 
principle is the pillar,as it were, around which 
everything (including Indian art) revolves. 


Not all scholars and connoisseurs of 
art are agreed that Indian art is religious in 
inspiration and aspires for spiritual fulfilment. 
Dr. A.L.Basham, in his popular work, 'The 
Wonder that was India’, says: "In our opin- 
ion the usual inspiration of Indian art is not 
so much a ceaseless quest for the Absolute 
as a delight in the world as the artist found, 
a sensual vitality and a feeling of growth and 
movement as regular and organic as the 
growth of living things upon earth." (page 
347) Dr.K.M.Munshi shares this view and 
asserts that Indian art is 'certainly not other- 
worldly like the Christian art of mediaeval 
Europe nor its purpose is necessarily to in- 
duce an inner vision.? Whatever view one 
takes, it is undeniably true that a thing of 
beauty is a joy for ever, and if piety were 
mixed with the creative effort of the artist 
and the aesthetic appreciation of the 
‘sahrudaya’, the gain in terms of the spirit is 
wordless. The artist creates primarily for 
himself. But when his work kindless in oth- 
ers emotions and intuitions analogous to his 


own, though perhaps ofa less intensity, he, 
being a man as well as an artist, finds com- 
fort in this confirmation of the fact that the 
core of his experience corresponds to 
something deep-seated in universal human- 
ity. The universal element ia art makes for 
its perennial appeal, as do Indian icons. 


II 


Indian iconography has been the sub- 
ject of study by a long line of scholars/crit- 
ics from the 18th century. The Danish mis- 
sionary of Tranquebar, Ziegenbalg, may be 
said to be the pioneer in this field because 
of his work 'Genealogy of South Indian 
Gods' brought out in 1714. In 1785, 
George Foster came out with his book, 
‘Sketches of the Mythology and Customs 
of the Hindus'. This was followed in 1810 
by Moore's 'Hindus Pantheon’, revised later 
in 1864 by Rev. W.O.Simpson. Col. Vans 
Kennedy added to the extant literature on 
the subject his 'Ancient and Hindu Mythol- 
ogy' in 1831. John Dowson brought out'A 
Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology’ in 
1879. W.J.Wilkin's "Hindu Mythology’ was 
the last of such works in the 19th century. 
T.A.Gopinatha Rao, Superintendent of Ar- 
chaeology, Travancore State, broke new 
ground in the second decade of this century 
(1914 & 1916) with his two-volume, four- 
part (each volume in two-parts) with his 'El- 
ements of Indian Iconography'. What 
spurred him to undertake this work - a truly 
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monumental effort considering the time he 
lived in with hardly any facilities of the mod- 
ern means of quick transport and photo- 
graphic reproduction - was the observation 
of Fergusson of the Archaeological Survey 
of India that very little had been done for 
the illustration 6fmythology. Fergusson said: 
"It would be a legitimate part of the duty of 
the Archaeological Surveys to collect ma- 
terials on a systematic plan for this object, 
and the production of illustrations has now 
become so easy and inexpensive (this must 
be taken as a comparative statement with 
reference to the earliest times) that photo- 
graphs from original materials of a satisfac- 
tory class might readily be published to sup- 
ply this most pressing desideratum. 


The details of the emblems and syr- 
bols of the numerous divinities of the pan- 
theon could also be collected, along with 
the delineations, by those familiar with such 
symbols. All this could easily be accom- 
plished, and it is consequently hoped it may 
before long be accomplished. Gopinatha 
Rao accomplished this task with rare per- 
severance, making pen-and-ink sketches 
himself wherever photography was not pos- 
sible. 


Gopinatha Rao's volumes were fol- 
lowed by H.Krishna Sastri's ‘South Indian 
Gods and Goddesses’, B.C.Bhattacharya's 
‘Indian Images' part I, J.Dubreuil's ‘South 
Indian Iconography' and N.K.Bhattasali's 


‘Buddhist and Brahmancial Sculptures in the 
Dance Museum’. J.N.Banerjea's 'The De- 
velopment of Hindu Iconography’, published 
by the university of Calutta in 1941, is an- 
other landmark in the fields of iconographic 
studies. Banerjea both supplements and 
complements Rao's 'Elements' and one ad- 
ditional merit of his book is his treatment of 
coins and seals as useful material for the 
study of Hindu iconography. In recent years, 
quite a number of publications have come 
out on the subject but almost all of them draw 
heavily on Rao's and Benerjea's standard 
work. 


The primary sources of knowledge 
about iconography and iconometry are the 
Aagamas and the Tantras, both terms of- 
ten used synonymously. They fall into two 
broad divisions, Pancharaatra (Vaishnava) 
and Saiva. These religious treatises contain 
much else than rules or canons about ico- 
nography. Each aagama is divided into four 
parts or paadas viz. Charyaa, Kriyaa, Yoga, 
Jnana. It is really the second section, namely 
the kriyaa-paada that contains relevant ma- 
terial about iconography. If special rel- 
evance to Vishnu images is the pancharaatra 
'Vaikhaanasa Aagama’, Aagamas such as 
Suprabheda, Kirana, Kaamika and 
Amsumadbhada throw light on Saiva icons. 


The aagamas and tantras relevant to 
the study of icons belong to the period be- 
tween the 9th and the 12th centuries. This 
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does not mean that there were no signifi- 
cant sources of knowledge earlier. There 
were the puranas.- Matysa, Agni, Padma- 
and the upa-puranas, Vishnu-dharmottara, 
forming part of Vishnu purana/Garuda 
purana. There were also individual writ- 
ers like Varahamihira of the 6th century 
A.D. whose work is called 'Brihat- 
Samhita’. Varahamihira refers to such ear- 
lier writers as Nagnajit and Vasishtha. An 
interesting point made by Benerjea is that 
much of the vast ancient literature on the 
subject is lost to us. He says: "The Indi- 
ans of ancient times possessed a common 
trait of character, which led them to incor- 
porate their own independent achieve- 
ments into systems and to merge their own 
individuality into greater corporate wholes 
in order that their own experiences in par- 
ticular fields of knowledge would have 
greater authority and sanctity to rest upon". 
It would appear that they rejoiced in their 
anonymity and passed off their works in 
the name of the mythical sages such as the 
saptarishis - Atri, Bhrigu, Kutsa, Vasishtha, 
Gautama, Kasyapa and Angirasa. 


The historical development of the In- 
dian icono-plastic art is not a steady rising 
curve. It developed from about the 2nd 
century B.C. and declined from about the 
10th century A.D. The factors that con- 
tributed to the development of this art are 
the following as stated by Benerjea: 


1. Sectarianism arising from the 
bhakti cult and sectarian rivalries and jeal- 
ousies - i.e. Vishnu, Siva, Surya, Ganapati, 
Devi, Skanda and other minor deities. 2. 
Gradual increase of the deities in the pan- 
theon. 3. Foreign contact especially with 
the Greeks. 4. Evolution of the tantras. 5. 
Gradual canonisation of the modes for the 
making oficons. 6. Royal patronage. 


Gopinatha Rao mentions two causes 
for the 'decadence' of the icono-plastic art: 


l. The entrance ofthe trantric 
ideas into the worship of the Hindus and the 
Buddhists. (The need to make the images 
with numerous heads, hands and so on, rep- 
resenting the various attributes of God, made 
for 'unavoidable unnaturalness and clumsi- 
ness’. 


Dr The hard and fast rules laid 
down in the aagamas and the tantras for the 
making of images. "The artist become handi- 
capped, and his imagination had no free- 
dom of action". 


Banerjea, however, takes Rao to task 
for giving out the second as a reason forthe 
decadence. He says: "It would be doing 
an injustice to the compilers of these practi- 
cal guidances based on the experience of 
generations of artists if we remark that "The 
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most potent cause that injuriously affected 
Indian icono-plastic art is the hard and fast 
rules laid down in the aagamas and the 
tantras of the making of images.' 


HI 


From an historical perspective Indian 
iconography forms but a small part of In- 
dian art. Following V.S. Agrawala, the his- 
tory of Indian art may be classified as fol- 
lows:- 


A. North Indian 


1. c 2500 - 1500 B.C. - Vedic and 
Epic periods. 2. 325 - 185 B.C. - Maurya 
period. 3. 185 - 72 B.C. - Sunga period. 
4. 200 B.C. - A.D. 200 - Satavahana pe- 
riod. 5. A.D. 1-175 - Kushana period. 6. 
A.D. 320 - 600 - Gupta period. 7. A.D. 
600 - 1200 - Pala and Sena dynasties of 
Magadha and Bengal. 


B. Deccan 


1. A.D. 550-642 Chalukya Dy- 
nasty. 2. A.D. 757 - 973 Rashtrakuta 


Dynasty. 


C. South India 


1. A.D. 600 - 750 - Pallavi Dy- 
nasty. 2. A.D. 985 - 1120 - Chola Dy- 


nasty. 
A. NORTH INDIAN 


iE Vedic and Epic periods - 
Scholars differ on the question whether idols 
were worshipped in the age of the Vedas 
and the Epics. Max Muller asserts that "the 
religion of the Veda knows no idols". 
H.H. Wilson remarks in his preface to his 
translation of the vishnu Purana: ".....the 
prevailing character of the ritual of the Vedas 
is the worship of the personified elements, 
of Agni, of fiire; Indra, the firmament, Vayu, 
the air; Varuna, the water; of Aditya, the Sun; 
soma, the Moon, and other elementary and 
planetary personages. It is also true that 
the worship of the Vedas is for the most 
part domestic worship, consistng of 
prayers and oblations offered-in their 
own houses, not in temples - by individu- 
als for individual good, and addressed to 
unreal presences, not to visible types. In 
a word, the religion of the Vedas was not 
idolatry". Wilson significantly adds: "It is 
not possible to conjecture when this more 
simple and primitive form of adoration was 
succeeded by the worship of images and 
types, representing Brahma, Vishnu, Siva 
and the other imaginary beings, constituting 
amythological pantheon of most ample ex- 
tent; or, when Rama and Krishna, who ap- 
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pear to have been originally real and his- 
torical characters, were elevated to the dig- 
nity of divinities". As against Max Muller 
and Wilson, Bollenson and 
S.V. Venkateswara adduced textual support 
to the view that ‘images played a very promi- 
nent part in the religious practice of the early 
Vedic Indo-Aryans'. Keeping in view both 
the opposed views, J.N.Banerjea's view 
seems to be conclusive. He says: "In most 
of the early authoritative Brahmanas, which 
lay down meticulous details of the mode of 
performing the various sacrifices, there is 
practically no reference to the idols of the 
gods which would certainly have been ex- 
plicitly mentioned if they were found neces- 
sary. In the subsequent period of the his- 
tory of India, when the divine images had 
come to play a requisite part in the religious 
lives of her people, they are clearly de- 
scribed as such in the contemporary litera- 
ture". 


2; The Maurya period (325- 
185 B.C.) - This is the period of the Yaksha 
and Yakshini images of Parkham (Mathura) 
Bharatpur, Pawaya near Gwalior, Rajghat 
near Varanasi, Kausambi, Patna, Vidisa and 
Sisupalgarh in Orissa. The Mauryan stone 
sculptures, which have a mirror like polish, 
have a special place in the history of Indian 
art. The lion capital of the Sarnath Pillar 
(3rd century B.C.), as V.S.Agrawala points 


out, is the highest expression of symbolism 
in Indian art". 


3. The Sung period (185 - 72 
B.C.) - The Buddhist stupas of Bharhut and 
sanchi are the glories of this period. The 
Yakshini figures reveal the consummate 
craftsmanship of the Sunga artists. 


4. The Satavahana period 
(200 B.C. - A.D. 200) The stupas of 
Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda and the 
sculptures in both places are 'truly inspired 
works and display a mastery in which de- 
tailed omamentation and elegance of figure 
sculpture are joined in a rare harmony '. 


5. The Kushana period (A.D. 
I- 175)- To this period belongs the Mathura 
school of art. The Budha image was the 
greatest contribution of the Mathura artists. 
Hindu Gods and 
Goddesses like Vishnu, Surya, Siva, 
Kartikeya, Saraswati and Lakshmi emerged 
during this period. 


6. The Gupta period (A.D. 
320 - 600) - The Time-Life publication, 
‘Historic India’ has an introductory 
paragraph on the Gupta age which is worth 
reproducing. Itreads: "All great peoples 
enjoy certain prolonged moments of 
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supreme vigour and delicate organization, 
when shared attributes combine to create a 
splendid culture. For Europeans, such a 
moment occurred in the Renaissance or, 
going further back, in the "Glory that was 
Greece", and the "Grandeur that was 
Rome". For the Hindus of India, the 
greatest ofall ages took place between A.D. 
320 and 467, when a dynasty of kings called 
the Guptas ruled the northern part of the 
subcontinent. During those years peace, 
prosperity and material well-being prevailed 
to a degree unmatched in India before or 
since.Hindu literature, sculpture, painting, 
architecture and science reached creative 
peaks. At the time, in the worlds of one 
historian, India was "possibly the happiest 
and most civilized region in the world. "It 
was an age in which the ruling passion of life 
was the realization of both physical and 
moral beauty". The Hindu temple as an 
independent structure came up during this 
period. The seated Buddha delivering the 
first sermon at Sarnath is another 
masterpiece of this period. The Varaha 
Avatara of Vishnu and the life-size image of 
Vishnu in Mathura Museum are 
contributions of this age. 


Tis The Pala and Sena 
Dynasties of Magadha and Bengal (A.D. 
700-1200) - This period is notable for a 
variety of stone sculptures and bronzes. 


B. DECCAN 


Ile The Chalukyas (A.D. 
550 - 642) - The temple of Aihole, 
Badami and Rattadakal belong to this 
period. The temples have 'mandapas' 
adorned with richly carved lintels, 
beautiful images and trellis work of 
ingenious designs. There are figures in bold 
relief of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva which 
are now in the Bombay museum. The 
influence of the Gupta art and of the Pallava 
art is seen here, as in the Virupaksha temple 
at Pattadakal (A.D. 720) is said to have 
been built in imitation of the Kailasanatha 
temple of Kanchi. The Aihole temple 
contains the figure of Vishnu on Ananta 
and, as V.S.Agrawala points out, it 
represents the best of the Chalukya art. 


De The Rashrtakutas (A.D 
- 920) - To this period belongs the kailasa 
temple at Ellora and the Mahesamurti at 
Elephanta. There are other sculptures of 
Siva, Parvati and Ardhanareeswara. 
About the Trimurti; Percy Brown has said: 
"Few works of sculptures excel the mag- 
nificent treatment of this colossal triple bust 
in which the whole essence of the creed is 
concentrated in forms of marvellous refine- 
ment and subtlety, curved and full and alive, 
in the white heat of his passion the sculp- 
tor seems to have melted the very sub- 
stance of the rock and infused into it some- 
thing ofhis soul". 


C. South India 
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1. The Pallavas (A.D. 600 - 
750) - The Pallavas (Mahendravarman and 
Narasimhavarman), subjects of song, leg- 
end and historical fiction, are associated with 
the Mahabalipuram rock-cut caves 
(mandap), monolithic temples (ratham) and 
open-air carving in relief on rock surface 
(tirtham). The Kalisanatha temple at 
Kanchipuram has served as a model for the 
Chalukyas and the Rashtrakutas. Dr. 
Ananda Coomaraswamy observes : "Sev- 
enth century Pallava sculpture is of a very 
high order; it differs chiefly from that of the 
Gupta period in the great slenderness and 
the freer movements Of the forms, a more 
oval face and higher cheek bones. The di- 
vine and human figures are infinitely gracious 
and in the representation of animals excels 
all others." 


2; The Cholas (A.D. 885 
1120) - The imposing temple towers of 
Thanjavur, Gangaikond cholapuram, 
Madurai, Srirangam, Rameswaram and 
other temples of Tamil Nadu and the non- 
pareil bronzes of Gods and Goddesses, par- 
ticularly of Siva - Nataraja belong to this 
period. Of the Nataraja image, Ananda 
Coomaraswamy observes: "The Nataraja is 
a perfect visual image of becoming in ad- 
equate complement and contrast to the Bud- 
dha type of pure being. The movement of 
the dancing figure is so admirably balanced 
that while it fills all space, it seems, never- 


theless, to be at rest in the sense that a spin- 
ning top or gyrostat is at rest". 


Before we conclude this part of the 
review of Indian Art, reference may be made 
to the Hoyasala School (A.D. 1050 - 1300) 
represented by the temples of Somnathpur 
(Kesava), Belur (Chennakesava), and 
Halebid (Hoyasaleshwara). The temple at 
Halebid marks the climax of Indian archi- 
tecture and its most prodigal sculptured mag- 
nificence. The minute carving with exquis- 
ite ornamentation is a distinguishing feature 
of the Hoyasala sculpture. 


IV 


There is such a variety ofimages that 
attempts have been made to classify them. 
The following are some of the classifica- 
tions:- 


A. In terms of Position 


1. Chala - moveable. 2. Achala - 
immoveable. 3. Chalaachala - moveable 
and immoveable. 


B. Moveable 


l. Kautuka - beras - for 
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worship(Mula vigrahas). 2. Utsava - beras 
- for taking out in procession. 3. Snapana 
- beras - for daily services. 


C. Immoveable (Dhruva- 
beras) 


1. Sthaanaka - standing. 2. Aasana 
- sitting. 3. Shayana - reclining. 


(only Vishnu images should be rep- 
resented in a reclining form). 


Each of the above representations is 
divided into: 


1. Yoga- Worshipped by those who 
seeks self-realisation. 2. Bhoga - Wor- 
shipped by those who seek enjoyment. 3. 
Veera - Worshipped by those who seek 
military prowess. 4. Aabhicharika - Wor- 
shipped for inflicting defeat and death on 
enemies. 


D. Based on shape. 


1. Chitra - round with all limbs. 2. 
Chitraardha - figures in half - relief. 3. 
Chitraabhaasa - images painted on walls and 
cloth. 


E. Attitudes 


1. Raudra or Ugra - terrific. 2. Santa 
or Saumya - pacific. 


Among the images of Vishnu, the 
Vishvarupa, the Nrisimha and Parasurama 
are considered to be Ugra-mutrtis. 


F: Based on surrounding dei- 
ties 


1. Uttama - Superior. 2. Madhyama 
- middling. 3. Adhama - inferior. 


"The shayana form of Vishnu may 
have its temple facing any cardinal point. If 
the temple faces the north, the head ofthe 
reclining image must be to the east; ifit faces 
the south, the head must be placed to the 
west; in temple facing east and west, the 
head must be to the south. This means that 
in cases in which the temples face the north, 
the south or the east, the head ofthe reclin- 
ing figure of the deity is to the left of the 
worshipper; and only in the case of temples 
facing the west, the head of the deity is to 
the right of the worshipper." 


The 'Sahasranama’, which is found in 
chapter 149 of the Anusaasanika parva of 
the Mahabharata (described as the fifth Veda 
and the Book of Life) celebrates the 1000 
names of Mahavishnu, in 107 verses. These 
names are not empty sounds but based on 
the guna's or attributes of the Lord - Yaani 
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naamaani gunani. Adi Sankara, who has 
written a commentary of 
Vishnusahasranama, says that loving utter- 
ance and meditation on the thousand names 
has a two-fold merit - it is easy and secures 
the purushaarthaas of Dharma, Artha, 
Kaama, Moksha. The first two words of 
the 1000 litany are : Visvam Vishnu - the 
Lord is the Cosmos. He is everything. 


The precise stage at which Vishnu 
emerged as a deity fit for worship is not 
known. But from all available accounts, one 
may infer that the Gupta age (4th/Sth cen- 
tury) could be considered as significant for 
this purpose. Though all the four Vedas 
mention 'Vishnu’, He is not looked upon as~ 
an important deity. The Rig Veda hymn 
1.154 beginning with 'Vishnorukam..' iden- 
tifies Him with the sun striding the seven re- 
gions and covering the universe by means 
of three steps. He is meditated up in a daily 
prayer as 'Savitru - mandale - madhyavarti' 
- as Narayana residing in the orb of the sun. 
He is also refferred to as one of the Adityas 
- sons of Kasyapa and Aditi. "Vishnu owes 
to Indra his blue colour, his names Vaasava 
and Vaasudeva and his relations to the hu- 
man heroes, as Arjuna, Rama and Krishna, 
which have become of great importance for 
his entire history"(Weber). There are 14 
Vaishnavopanishads. 


Vishnu is depicted in the standing, sit- 
ting and shayana postures as well as in the 


forms of his ten avataaras or manifestations. 
According to Gopinatha Rao the 
Vaikhanasaagama is the principal text fol- 
lowed as a guide by sculptors for making 
Vishnu images. 


While the famous temples of the south 
dedicated to Vishnu are well-known - 
Tirupati, Srirangam, Thiruvanthapuram, 
Udupi, etc. - Gopinatha Rao mentions the 
following as outstanding sculptures:- 


1. Madhyama yogasthaanakamurti - 
Mahabalipuram. 2. Bhogasthaanakamurti - 
Madras Museum. 3. Adhama 
Bhogasthaanakamurti - Tiruvottiyur(stone). 4. 
Bogasthaanakamurti - Tadpatri (stone). 5. 
Sthanakamurti - Mathura Museum. 6. 
Yogaasana-murti - Baagali (stone). 7. 
Bhogasthaanamurti - Baadaami (stone). 8. 
Madhyama Bhogaasanamurti - Ellora (stone). 
9. Bhogaasanamurti - Daadikkombu. 10. 
Adhama Veeraasanaamurti - Aihole (stone). 
11. Madhyama Yogashayanamurti - 
Mahabalipuram. 12. Madhyama 
Yogashayanamurti - Aihole (stone). 13. 
Uttama Bhogashayanamurti - Rajasth 
(stone). 


(These are numerous bronze images of 
Vishnu in the Madras Museum.) 


Twenty-four images of Vishnu are found 
in the Hoyasala temple complex of Belur, more 
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or less alike, with a slight difference in regard 
to the holding of Sankha, Chakra, Gadha and 
Padma in different hands. The names as given 
in Rupamandenaare : 1. Kesava, 2. Narayana, 
3. Madhava, 4. Govinda, 5. Vishnu, 6. 
Madhusudana, 7. Trivikrama, 8. Vamana, 9. 
Sridhara, 10 Hrishikesa, 11. Padmanabha, 12. 
Damodara, 13. Samkarshna, 14. Vasudeva, 
15. Pradyumna, 16. Aniruddha, 17. 
Purushottama, 18. Adhokshaja,19. Nrisimha, 
20 Achuta, 21. Janardana, 22.Upendra, 23. 
Hari, 24. Sri Krishna. 


The Dasaavataara images are too nu- 
merous to mention here but the exquisite 
craftmanship displayed in sculpting the images 
cannot but strike the viewer. 


There are also images of ‘minor’ mani- 
festations of Vishnu - Kapila, Yajnamurti, 
Dhanvantri, Dattatreya, Vaikunthanatha, 
Visvarupa, Lakshmi-Narayana, Hayagriva, 
Aadimurti, Jalashayin, Dharma, Varadaraja, 
Ranganatha, Venkatesa, Pandarinaatha or 
Vithoba, Jagannatha, Nara-Narayana or 
Hari - Krishna, and Manmatha. 


The field of iconographic study is vast, 
and the more one delves into it, the more is 
the excitement. One cannot ask for a bet- 
ter reward from life than the 'Ananda' one 
gets from studies of treatises on iconogra- 
phy and visits to temples where they are in- 
stalled and public places like museums where 


they are displayed. 


Avinayamapanaya Vishno 
damayamanah shamaya 
vishayamrigartishnaam 
bhootadayaam vistaaraya 


O Vishnu, take away my 
arrogance(absence of humility) 


keep in check my mind, 


pacify the senses going after the mi- 
rage of sense objects 


Make expansive (my) compassion for 
the creatures 


Ferry me across the ocean of samsara 
(cycle of births and deaths). 


Reference. 


l. J.N.Benerjea, 'The Devel- 
opment of Hindu Iconography’, page 3. 


2. Vasudeva S. Agrawala, 'The Heri- 
tage of Indian Art’, page 8. 


3. K.M.Munshi, 'Swan Love and 
other Kulapati's Letters’, page 153. 
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4. N.Raghunathan, 'The artist and special reference to the icons of Vishnu's 
His Audience’, article in 'Ripeness Is All', held under the auspices of the Karnataka 
page 86. Haridasa Scientific Research Centre, Ban- 


galore, on July 7, 1994.) = 
(Paper presented at the National 


Seminar on 'Indian Iconography with 


A CHILD'S PRAYER 
SULOCHANA RENGACHARI 


Are you really gone Dad? 

Must I say good-bye forever Dad? 

To think that you will never call me 'paappaa' any more! 

To think that you'll not chide me mockingly any more! 

That your consoling words will not caress my heart any more! 

That you cannot save it from the kicks of the sordid world any more! 


It is unbearable Dad! 
It is excruciating agony Dad! 


I have a prayer Dad. 

If you should be born again 

And get a daughter like me again 

Please don't shower your affection on her. 

Do not engulfher in your divine love 

Only to drop out suddenly 

And leave her in the deepest depths of despair. 
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SUBUD 


PROF. S.JAGADISAN 


The wind bloweth where is listeth 
And the rain it raineth where it wills 


Subud is the acronym for Sushila 
Budhi Dharma. Sushila signifies right liv- 
ing and inner purity in harmony with the Di- 


vine Will. Budhi is the force of the Life ` 


Power within oneself. Dharma implies 
faith, sincerity and submission to the Al- 
mighty power. These principles form the 
triple foundation and qualification for a per- 
son to establish contact with the Divine Life 
Force. 


Subud is a spiritual movement which 
had its origin in Indonesia in the first half of 
this century. Its founder and first exponent 
was an Indonesian Bapak Muhammad 
Subuh Sumohadiwidjojo. He was born at 
dawn on June 22nd, 1901, in the village 
Kedungjati, Semarang, Central Jawa. 
Subuh is a derivative name. It means dawn 
and is associated with the time of his birth. 
It is also suggestive of the spiritual light he 
radiated in his later years. Bepak meaning 

father is aterm of reverential address for 
the spiritual preceptor. Sumohadiwidjojo 
is his family name. 


When Subuh was fifteen years old, a 
mysterious figure dressed in black and with 
a staff in his hand, woke him up in his sleep 
at dead of night and said that the Almighty 


God would call him when he was thirty two 
and disappeared. Subuh interpreted these 
words to mean that he worked in a railway, 
station as signaller and latter joined the 
Municipality in Semarang as book-keeper. 
He little realised then that he was divinely 
ordained to play a significant role in the spin- 
tual field. 


Even while young, Subuh used to visit 
spiritual Elders to seek enlightenment and 
clarification on matters spiritual. They, 
recognising his spiritual potential, said that it 
was not for them to enlighten or initiate him, 
for he himself would receive the Light of God 
direct. What was predicted by them came 
true in 1924. One night that year, he sawa 
ball of dazzling light shooting from above 
and merging into him. He was stunned and 
overpowered by this experience for a long 
time. When he recovered from its impact, 
he felt that he was bathed in an indescrib- 
able Celestial radiance. He also felt a surge 
of joy and peace not known before. He 
retired to his prayer room and started pac- 
ing up and down without his own volition, 
as if he was being impelled by some force 
beyond his knowledge and understanding. 
He practised this exercise for one thousand 
nights. No Guru in flesh and blood taught 
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him this excercise. It came of its own ac- 
cord deep from within himself. 


A series of mystical experiences 
convinced him that he was chosen by the 
Divine to initiate others into this spiritual 
practice. The spiritual exercise or discipline 
which he developed based on his direct, first 
hand experience is called Latihan 
Kejiwaan. It lies in surrendering one's will 
to the Divine will and letting it act on one's 
consciousness and body. Opening and 
Receiving signify the act of establishment 
of the line of contact with the current of Di- 
vine Energy. Helpers are those authorised 
to facilitate or assist in Opening and receiv- 
ing. Latihan Kejiwaan awakens the prac- 
titioners to a deeper spiritual reality or di- 
mension and releases them from the clutch 
of the passions, the mind and the heart. 
Besides discovering a hidden source of en- 
ergy, joy and serenity, they notice a surpris- 
ing and incredible increase and improvement 
in their efficiency and skill in their respective 
spheres of work. One need not give up 
one's religion or work or turn a recluse to 
practise Latihan. A person practising this 
exercise gains a clearer understanding of and 
insight into his/her own religion. The train- 
ing is given to seekers irrespective of their 


nationality, religion and sex. Men and 
women are segregated for purposes of this 
exercise and women are initiated by women 
helpers. 


In the fifties and after, Bapak Subuh 
travelled extensively opening a large num- 
ber of seekers in different parts of the world. 
He died on June 23, 1987. Latihan 
Kejiwaan has spread to nearly 80 coun- 
tries and the number of those practising it 
runs about five lakhs. The Subud Interna- 
tional Centre is situated in Cilandak, Jakarta 
and intérnational conferences are held in dif- 
ferent countries. 


Subud is not a religion or dogma or 
philosophy or teaching. It is receiving the 
contact with the great Life Force in one self. 
In Bapak's wods "In Latihan we are begin- 
ning to train ourselves from ourselves for 
ourselves". 


Interested persons can get detailed 
information and literature about Subud from 
Mr. S.M.Mashure; Kejiwaan, Counsellor in 
Subud organization, 38, Rukmani Street, 
Besant Nagar, Madras-90. Phone : 491 
37 09. No fee is charged for counselling 
and opening. 5 


"Most men are other people their thoughts are some one 
j| else's opinions, their lives a mimicry, their passions a quotation" 


--- OSCAR WILDE 
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THE POETRY OF PHILIP LARKIN A 
RECONSIDERATION 


Philip Larkin is the best known and 
most accomplished of the Movement Po- 
ets, the Movement school associated with 
Larkin, Davie, Enright, Gunn. Elizabeth 
Jennings and their contemporaries, which 
flourished in 1950s. Larkin's poetic works 
'The Whitsun Weddings’, 'The Less De- 
ceived’, 'The North Ship' and 'High win- 
dows' present very articulately and 
poignantly the spiritual desolation ofa world 
which has lost religious faith. Sticking to 
common language, Larkin takes love and 
death as the main themes of his poetry. 
Death or transience as a theme runs 
throughout his poetry. Besides he writes 
about nature, describing beautiful land- 
scapes, and about his childhood memories. 
In some of his poems the subject is a tra- 
versed landscape. The poem ‘Here’, 
Larkin's greatest poem, is one such poem. 
It progresses panoramically through the 
details of landscape. The poet pictures a 
car driver going east across the fens: 


Swerving east, from rich industrial 
shadows 

And traffic all right north, Swering 
through fields, 

Too thin and thistled to be called 
meadows 


(Here, L 1-3) 


MRS. NEELIMA MEHTA 


More scenery is described 
And the widening river's slow 
presence 
The piled gold clouds, the shinning 
gull marked mud 
and then through the old harbour 
district out on the east side of the 
flat land stretching to the beach 


Here silence stands 

Like heat, Here leaves unnoticed 
thicken, 

Hidden weeds flower, neglected 
waters quicken, 

Luminously - peopled air ascends, 

And past the poppies bluish neutral 

distance 

Ends the land suddenly beyond a 
beach 

of shapes and shingle, Here is 

unfenced existence 

Facing the sun, untalkative, out of 


reach. 
(Here, L 25-32) 


Larkin describes superb landscape 
here and it is his most uncluttered and lucid 
landscape poem. In 'To the Sea’ also he 
gives us natural scenes with 


The small hushed waves repeated fresh 
collapse up the warm yellow sand, 
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and describes the scene at the steep beach 
and blue water of the sea. Solitude is an- 
other theme which is strongly and sadly 
evoked in his poems. 'Best Society", 'Vers 
de Societe’, 'Mr. Bleaney' and 'At Thirty 
One' are some of them. The poems 'The 
Old Fools' and 'Aubade' also express the 
feeling of loneliness. In'Mr. Bleaney' the 
poet goes to live in some dismal and bare 
lodgings where a garrulous landlady inces- 
santly tells him about all the habits and rela- 
tions of Mr. Bleaney, the previous incum- 
bent. Larkin ends reflecting that all this talk 
can't tell him about Bleaney's inner imagina- 
tive life, private jokes and loneliness. The 
poem is permeated with a kind of land- 
scape-that-might-have been : 


Flowered curtains, thin and frayed 

Fall to within five inches of the sill. 

whose windows show a strip of 

building and 

Tussocky littered,, 'Mr. Bleaney 

took, 

My bit of garden properly in hand... 
(Here, L 3-7) 


But if he stood and watched the 
frigid wind 

Tousling the clouds, lay on the fusty 
bed 

Telling himselfifthat this was 
home, and grinned, 

And shivered, without shaking off 
the dread 

That how we live measures our 
own nature 

And at his age having no more to 


show 
Than one hired box should make 
him pretty sure 
He warranted no better, I don't 
know 
(Here, L 21-28) 


Another poem from the same volume 
(The Whitsun Weddings), 'Home is so sad! 
has the same feeling of isolation and loneli- 
ness, where according to Larkin Home is a 
left over, 'shaped to the comfort of the last 
to go' and having in it only things like, in the 
last line, ‘The music in the piano-stool, That 
vase'. The poem itselfis sad, a longing for 
what could have been. Many of his poems, 
in fact, record his experience of loneliness 
and anguish with lyrical beauty. 


Larkin glimpses wedding in various 
circumstances and creates poems out of 
these. Some of these are 'Wedding Wind’, 
'The Whitsun Weddings’, ‘lines on a young 
lady's Photograph Album’, 'After noons', 
‘Annus Mirabilis’ and 'Wild Oats'. In many 
of his poems the setting is the journey by 
train or car in which Larkin himselfis a pas- 
senger "The Whitsun Weddings' is one such 
poems. Here the train going south from the 
countryside into the city (From Fens to Lon- 
don) takes abroad more and more newly 
married couples on Whit Saturday. The 
newly married couples come serially on the 
train with the same staged movement as the 
spots of scenery that go past it. At first there 
is the 'Street/of blinding windscreens’, 'the 
rivers level drifting breadth’ and then 'the tall 
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heat that slept/ For miles inland’. Then, much 
latter, the train approaches London where 
‘fields were building plots, and poplars cast/ 
long shadows over major roads’, till finally 
"We raced across/ bright knots of rail/ past 
standing Pullmans, walls of blackened moss’, 
images tingling with sexuality as marriage 
consummation is reached. But all of this is 
paralleled by the wedding events which 
punctuate each stop on the journey. 


All down the line 
Fresh couples climbed abroad : 
the rest stood round, 
The last confetti and advice were 
thrown, 

And, as we moved, each face 
seemed to define 
Just what it saw departing : 
children frowned 
At something dull; fathers had 
never known 

(The Whitsun Weddings, L 45-50) 


The poem ends, as it began, in stasis : 


We slowed again, 
And as the tightened brakes took 
hold, there swelled 
A sense of falling, like an arrow- 
shower 
Sent out of sight, somewhere be 
coming rain. 
(The Whitsun Weddings, L 77-80) 
Larkin slots in the details with such 
astonishing and infallible accuracy that one 
wants to quote every line. 


In another poem concerning wedding, 
"Wedding Wind', a woman on the mourning 
after her wedding night wonderingly turns 
over the fact of her happiness. The wind is 
blowing with great force. But she thinks that 
such violent elements have no relevance to 
the new delight she has found. The whole 
of creation seems some how to be in union 
with her state. 


Can it be borne, this bodying forth 

by wind 

Of joy my actions turn on, like a 
thread 

Carrying beads? Shall I be let to 
sleep 

Now this perpetual morning shares 

my bed 


Can even death dry up 
These new delighted lakes, 
conclude 
Our kneeling as cattle by all 
generous waters 

(Wedding- Wind, | 18-24) 


Yet though it is happy and joyous itis 
not quite serene: it implies the impermanence 
of the very happiness it celebrates, the 
possbility of its being blown and scattered. 
Another theme of his poetry is religious faith 
of the present generation. many of Larkin's 
poems are set in or about church. ‘Church 
going’, the poet contemplates the past sig- 
nificance and present decline of the church. 
The protagonist is bicycling aimlessly and 
all ofa sudden his attention is arrested by a 
church. He enters the church just like a ca- 
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sual visitor, devoid ofany religious convic- 
tion. He wonders to look at the different 
contents - "Matting - seats and stone etc." - 
as if it were a museum. He also reads out 
the religious verses inscribed on the church 
walls and puts an Irish six pence in the charity 
box. Then he takes a pragmatic view and 
thinks of the utility of such places in a com- 
plete atheistic age. 


wondering what to look for; 
wondering too, 
When churches fall completely out 
of use 
What shall we turn them into, if we 
shall keep 
A few cathedrals chronically on 
show, 
And let the rest rent free to rain and 
sheep. 
Shall we avoid them as unlucky 
places? 

(Church Going, L 21-27) 


The poem is a meditation on the death 
of religious faith. Submerged in spiritual 
chaos the contemporary civilisation hs 
threatened church with extinction and the 
poet is compelled to meditate over the 
gradual loss of faith among people. But in 
the end the poet accepts seriously the hu- 
man 'hunger' for ritual and order which is 
enshrined in churches. 


Since someone will forever be 
surprising 


A hunger in himself to be more 

serious, 

And gravitating with it to this 

ground, 

which he once heard, was proper 

to grow wise in, 

If only that so many dead lie round 
(Church Going, | 59-63) 


The poet reaches a serious conclu- 
sion that is still unresolved. This poem is 
one of the most interesting poems in 'The 
Less Deceived’. 


Besides other themes death is one of 
the prominent themes of his poetry. 
Dimunition, decay or transience as a theme 
runs through his poetry. In'Next Please’, 
death is presented symbolistically as 


Only one ship is seeking us, a black 
Sailed familiar, towing at her back 
A huge and birdless silence, in her 
wake 
No waters breed or break. 

(Next Please, L 21-24) 


The dark image described gives us a 
chilling touch, there is 'birdless silence’ and 
‘No waters breed’. In his other poems death 
has been mentioned as 'they only end ofage' 
& 'what is left to come’ etc. 


Larkin shows death hidden in institu- 
tions or large brick buildings with clinical 
wards (i.e. hospitals) and we are taken there 
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in machines called ambulances (as in the 
poem so named). The poems 'The Build- 
ing' and 'Ambulances' have death or tran- 
sience as their first poem opens with such 
details that it is only gradually one realises 
that the place being described is a hospital. 
In the end the poet achieves the realisation. 


All know they are going to die 
Not yet, perhaps not here, but in 
the end, 
And somewhere like this, that is 
what it means, 
This clean-sliced cliff; a struggle to 
transcend. 
The thought of dying, for unless its 
powers Outbuild cathedrals nothing 
contravenes. 
The coming dark, though crowds 
each evening try 
With wasteful, week, propitiatory 
flowers. 

(The Building, L 57-64) 


In 'Dockery and Son’ Larkin reflects 
on death with terrible bareness and clarify. 


Life is first boredom, than fear 
Whether or not we use it, it goes, 
And leaves what something hidden 
from us chose 
And age and then the only end of 
age. 

(Dockery and son, L 45-48) 


Though famous autobiographical 
poem is on the subject of knowledge, the 
poet, here, tries to make psychological ad- 
vances in the experience of self conscious- 
ness and self knowledge. Visiting his old 
university (Oxford), the poet learns that a 
current undergraduate is the son of one of 
his own contemporaries of years before. On 
the long train journey homeward, he thinks 
about this, Shrugs it off, falls asleep, changes 
trains and turns it over further, but still hours 
later can't escape the questioning in the end, 
about life and death. He says "Why did he 
think adding meant increase ? To me it was 
dilution". 


Larkin shows his concern over the 
present state of England. He thinks England 
is in practice being turned over to develop- 
ers and bulldozers. 


And that will be England gone, 
The shadows, the meadows, the 
lanes. 
The guild halls, the carved choirs 
There'll be books; it will linger on 
In galleries, but all that remains 
For us will be concrete and tyres. 
(Going Going, L 44-49) 


To conclude, Larkin's poems are 
rooted in day-to-day events and his words 
heighten the common place experience. In 
‘Ambulances’ children in the road and 
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women coming from the shop & suddenly 
catch sight of the ambulance. In 'Church 
Going’ the unbeliever enters in empty church 
in habitual curiosity and lingers, tensed by 
his own questions of the 'serious house on 
serious earth’. In 'The Whitsun Weddings' 
the poet describes a Whitsuntide train jour- 
ney on which the poet gradually wakes up 
to the sequence of wedding parties etc. In- 


dividual though Larkin is, he often reflects 
common experiences and common con- 
cerns. He distills poetry from the objects of 
life or atmosphere around him, the objects 
or situations that most poeple would regard 
as dull or unremarkable. In his poetry the 
ordinary things, places and moments of life 
are invested with a much deeper meaning. 
He is a poet of observation par-excellence. 


m) 


A TRIBUTE 
P.KIRANMAI 


In a world filled 
with corruption, hatred 
vilification and vices 


Here comes Padma (the lotus)- the purity of Love. 


In a world full 
of ignorance, foolishness 


idle minds and crazy thoughts 
Here we have Jyothi (the flame)- of Wisdom. 


Ina world filled 
with lethargy, tardiness 


and irresponsible attitudes 
Here Vajra (the thunderbolt of indra)-the splendour of Power. 


A happy union of 


Love, Wisdom and Power: 


A true symphony of 


Life.and Culture -TRIVENI. QO 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE HERO-FIGURE IN EVELYN 
WAUGH'S EARLY FICTION 


During the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, there has been a drastic change 
in the attitude of writers towards the con- 
ception of the hero. Hitherto, the hero has 
been truly herioc, ofa noble nature, full of 
positive traits as piety, vigour and vitality. 
A number of factors such as the disruption 
of the western civilization, the waning of 
religion, the rise of industrialism,Darwinism 
and the impact of scientific scepticism, not 
least the tiumphof bourgeois morality and 
sentimentality have contributed to the 
gradual disappearance of the traditional 
hero.” 


In modern fiction the place of the 
hero has been taken by what Sean O'Faolin 
describes as,the anti-hero, in his book "The 
Vanishing Hero". Such a figure is seen 
prominently in the novels of a number of 
modern novelists including those of Evelyn 
Waugh, Graham Greene and Aldous 
Huxely. This anti-heroic figure is projected 
as groping, puzzled, cross, mocking, frus- 
trated and isolated without any aim or pat- 
tern in life. 


Paul Penny feather, the protagonist 
of Waugh's "Decline and Fall" isa victim 
marked by colourlessness and ordinariness. 


THYMAVATHY 


He leads an "uneventful" (1) life at Scone 
college, Oxford, where he is "someone of 
no importance” (2) When he is expelled for 
indecent behaviour, he reaches Llanabba on 
the advice of the porter. When love is 
aroused in this passive youth, Fortune and 
circumstance lead him to misadventures in 
the value-free world of King's Thursday, 
residence of an archetypal Fortune figure, 
Margot. When given a chance to choose 
his future, he does not grab the opportunity 
for a better career, but simply returns to Ox- 
ford, his false refuge. 


In the second novel, "Vile Bodies" the 
hero Adam Fenwick Symes is more expe- 
rienced than Paul. He has atleast a vague 
notion of his goals and so he is privileged a 
few spells of sanity. He consciously allows 
Fortune to govern his actions. Like Paul, 
he too disregards marriage as a sacred reli- 
gious ceremony which brings stability to a 
wayward life, but Adam never takes it seri- 
ously and urges his fiancee, Nina not to "get 
intense about it". (3) That is why the writer 
punishes him with a loss of job and makes 
him lose track of the drunk Major, who could 
give him financial stability, so often. 


Waugh presents in "Black Mischef 
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two central figures in contrast to each other. 
Seth, the innocent Emperor of Azania, is too 
idealistic in his out look and fails in his at- 
tempts to bring order to his land of ageless 
barbarism. He mistakes western civiliza- 
tion for order and progress. For Waugh, 
this is a secular endeavour and hence 
doomed to fail. Seth's confident assertion 
that his army can crush the rebellion and his 
constant rantings, " Iam the New Age. Iam 
the Future" are a measure of his innocence. 


In Basil, however, the innocence of 
immaturity leads to amorality and to irre- 
sponsible cruelty which permit him to vic- 
timize others. He is an exploiter and a 
bounder. Unlike Paul and Adam, he is not 
governed by Fortune. He sows the seeds 
of rebellion in General Connolly, till then a 
symbol of progress for Seth, that finally lead 
to Seth's death and to his disaster. 


Tony Last, of "4 Handful of Dust" is 
, as Waugh once pointed out, "a humanist." 
Last has the broad, simple outlines of a hero 
of myth. Unlike the other early protago- 
nists, Tony "embodies the pathos of a 
wooden puppet that suddenly weeps real 
tears". (5)Though Waugh approves of 
Tony's nostalgia for the cloistered and van- 
ished life of Hetton, he is set against the ex- 
cessive dependence of Tony on it, and 
Tony's priorities for good behaviour and 
chivalry, rather than religion. Tony's quest 
for order and refuge suffers because it is not 


activated by religion. He seeks the unen- 
durable city of man, which, for Waugh, isa 
gross parody of the city of God. His ro- 
mance with the West Indian girl Therese 
whom he meets on board, also fails because 
she is a representative of the Catholic 
hierarchial city of Trinidad. Finally, he falls 
into clutches of the illiterate and half-caste 
Mr. Todd and thus lives in servitude to his 
own savagery awaiting release in vain. Tony 
does not seek the right goal and his fault is 
excessive tolerance. 


Thus, the early heroes of Waugh are 
anti-heroes and victims. Though Waugh 
delights in some of their pleasure-seeking 
acts, he does not approve of them totally. 
An innocent led into a world of evil and ex- 
perience in which he is victimised by Fate 
and by his lack of direction-this is a recur- 
rent feature in almost all of Waugh's novels, 
though it is modified in his later fiction. Itis 
their failure that he depicts, as they operate 
in a world without pattern and he insists that 
they lack the vitality to change it. 


REFERENCES 
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NEMESIS 
CHANDRA SHEKHAR DUBEY 


A restlessness entwines consciousness 
Shadows of insecurity, incandescent fear lurk 
Spiralling our thoughts like a python. 
Dry and diseased thoughts girdle our ideational shield 
Like old, rusty webs of wire. 
We live being cyclothymic, swaddled with darkness. 
Meanings of life and nature have lost into mazes of mystery. 
We cannot look beyond our own cocoons 


“Cursed like silk worms destined to die in their own shells. 


A vague kind of notion clouds our consciousness 
Numbed by steel helmets, rifle bayonets 
Pointed to pierce and tatter innocents 
Clad with weary, frightened and frozen look 
Flickering like a plastic disc to arrive at a station 
Ringed with rags, moth-eaten fabric, a heap of garbage. 
A place which knows no peace except tortured brains 
And life put to knife's edge eclipsing into countdown . 


Our joys are faint like lost memories of childhood 


_ So short, so shadowy like rainbow prisms on the bubbles of water 


Eager to mingle with void. Our pain is riddled with 
Some unknown force of indignity. 


Blood stained knives, grenades, gun points 
inhabit our consciousness smitten with gruesome incidents 
That we pass every incident as 'hadsa’ 
Without shrieks or simmerings in our heads. 
Cursed to a stony bed devoid of our own heritage. a 
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INDIANNESS IN THE POETRY OF K.R. SRINIVASA 
IYENGAR 


literature as an art including poetry, 
like all other things in life, does notexist in 
vaccum. Itis distinct but not different from 
life. Itexists in life like the waves in water- 
waves which are recognisable as distinct 
from the water around in the river but which 
are nevertheless, a part of water. So is 
poetry not different from life and both its 
art and content should be in terms of life. 
Indianness in poetry should, therefore, be 
determined in the contexts of both life and 
literature - in the context of history, poli- 
tics, religton and culture as well as in the 
contexts of literature as art. This is all the 
more necessary since K.R.Srinivasa 
Iyengar, like Gokak and C.D.Narsimiah, 
is not merely an individual - not merely a 
grain of sand among the endless sands-, but 
a gigantic force in life and literature - a force 
thrown up by the history of this country and 
Indo-Anglian literature with the dawn of 
independence. Like the other two, Iyengar, 
with the genuinely Indian ethos ofhis writ- 
ings - particularly poetry, has chartered for 
the Indian writers in English a course which 
they should follow and are destined to fol- 
low with the increasing recognition ofits true 
identity by this nation. 


The contexts being fixed, let us turn 


MAHA NAND SHARMA 


straight to the question: 'What is Indianness?. 
Indianness is a culture rooted in the ancient 
myths and history and religion of the vast 
majority of Indians. This culture assimilated 
and absorbed even the ways and customs 
of some tribes such as the Sakyas and the 
Huns but, for all the wishful thinking of 
pseudo-secularists, it could not absorb and 
assimilate fully the Islamic culture. This fact 
very clearly emerged in the partition of the 
country and is manifesting itself more and 
more in the emergence of the Hindu wave 
in the North and parts of the south also. 
Needless to say that the discovery of their 
ancient roots by an increasing number of 
Hindus, as reflected in the emergence of 
B.J.P. in northern states, will establish the 
continuity of our culture with our glorious 
hoary past. The Christian and the Moslem 
nations of which the most-have always en- 
joyed freedom and uninterrupted continuity 
of their culture exemplify clearly that such 
continuity of culture strengthens and sustains 
the freedom of a nation. Iyengar's poetry is 
a national asset because it sustains this con- 


tinuity. 


The Indianness, explained above, has 
its roots in Iyengar's childhood and boy- 
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hood. As a student, he had studied the 
Ramayana and learnt Sanskrit in school and 
college. He used to listen to the cantos of 
Valmiki Ramayana from his maternal grand- 
father and two of his granduncles were pro- 
found scholars of Sanskrit. His parents and 
his aunt used to read the Sundara Kanda 
every day. 


The Indianness, ingrained in Iyengar’s 
character, has passed into his poetry also. 
His first poetical work, Musings of Basava: 
A Free Rendering (1940), written in 
collaboraion with S.S. Basawanal, ex- 
presses in lyrics like those of Surdas, the 
spiritual longings of the great Indian Saint, 
Basava. The last line of many lyrics, consti- 
tuting a kind of invocative refrain,emphasizes 
this longing by its repetition and metrical 
abruptness. Although the lyrics are render- 
ings, they have the spontaneity of Basava 
himself because Iyengar's soul has become 
one with that of the saint: 


The Great Illusion 
in varied ways 
It keeps me in thrall. 
Shall I never break through Its 
maddening spell 
O Lord, Kundala Sangam: 
(Musings of Basava, 55) (Emphasis 
mine) 
While Musings ofBasava(1940) 
presents spirituality as embodied in the ver- 
bal outpourings of the saint, his next po- 


TRIVENI 


etical work, Tryst with the Divine(1974) 
portrays it in action in the typical Indian 
surroundings of the Ashram of the Mother 
(Mirra). Ofa girl from Mexico in the Ashram, 
he says, 


She gives no thought to frills, but 
seems intent 
on tracking down 'The Real’. 
(Tryst 20) (emphisis mine) 


He describes the people who have 
come to the Ashram for the spiritual cure of 
their materialistic diseases: 


For thousands this evening's 


appointment 

is of mighty consequence. 

x X X X 

How many derelicts and drug- 

addicts 

have come, hoping for a cure. 
(Tryst, 19) 

In his next  . work, 


Microcosmographia poetica (1978) which 
partly resembles Alexendar Pope's Essay 
on Criticism in theme, if not metre, his ap- 
proach to the criticism of poetry is basically 
Indian. According to Indian Aesthetics, rasa 
is divine (Rasa is the Universal spirit). 
Iyengar expresses this idea as following : 


The poetic word is the mighty echo 
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of the breath ofa great soul 
(Emphasis mine) 


Elsewhere also, he says in the same 
work: 


of what use are a thousand criteria 
when there's no link with the soul? 
(Micro 24) 


In his two subsequent works of po- 
etry, Leaves from a Log(1979) and Aus- 
tralia Helix(1983), spirituality peeps 
through a number of poems but its trappings 
become foreign almost wholly in Australia 
Helix and partly in Leaves from a Log in 
which the books I-III prsent the British lo- 
cale and the books IV-IX present Indian 
surroundings. Notwithstanding the foreign 
trappings of the theme in Australia Helix, 
the poet implicitly expresses his opposition 
to western materialism in poems such as 
"Latchkey children" in which he portrays the 
children developing mechanical habits and 
notreceiving sufficient attention and love from 
the parents working out of doors. Some 
poems in books I-III in Leaves from a Log 
have intensity of British atmosphere. How- 
ever, the books IV-IX return to Indian trap- 
pings. 


It is in his three latest monumental 
works. The Epic Beautiful (1983), 
Sitayana: Epic of the Earth-born (1987) 
and Satisaptakam: Saga of Seven Moth- 
ers (1990) that the trappings as well as the 


theme are basically Indian. It is as if he has 
finally returned to the lap of absolute 
Indianness in which he was born and bred 
and in which he developed in his childhood, 
boyhood and youth. In Satisaptakam the 
last but the best poem, "Kanniki", which is 
acommendable effort twards the enrichment 
of the North where the people are mostly 
ignorant of the intrinsic richness of the lit- 
erature in Southern languages. 


It is unnecessary in this brief discus- 
sion to go into the details of Indianness in 
his latest works because it is prominently 
reflected in their titles. But a point, made 
by Professor Kantak in his article "A 
‘Sitayana’ for Today"! deserve close atten- 
tion. According to him, itis doubtful whether 
the modem generation will receive Sitayana 
with its character of Rama and its portrayal 
as enthusiastically as it deserves to be re- 
ceived. It is because the modern genera- 
tion will not relish Lord Rama's expulsion of 
Sita simply because of a washerman's re- 
marks to his wife against her. I think there 
should be no difficulty in the enthusiastic 
reception of the character of Rama in 
Sitayana by the modern generation if 
modem criticism explains to the young mod- 
ern readers of Sitayana that their modern 
approach to Rama is the same as the spiri- 
tual Indian approach to him with only this 
difference that while the spiritual approach 
proceeds positively, their modern material- 
istic approach arrives at the same point 
negatively and, in the process, distorts itself 
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in evaluating creative literature. The spiri- 
tual approach to Rama looks upon him as 
imperfect just as the modem approach does. 
According to Indian spiritual approach, the 
spirits, when imprisoned in the body, comes 
to be dominated, against its will, by the im- 
perfections of the latter. Rama is looked 
upon by Indian spiritualists not as a perfect 
incarnation of God but as an embodiment 
of only twelve out of his sixteen phases. 
However, the difference between the spiri- 
tual and the modernistic approach arises 
when the latter tends to condemn the whole 
character of Lord Rama for his expulsion of 
Sita, which is unjustifiable from the compas- 
sionate point of view but justifiable from the 
view point ofhis higher duty as a king which 
demanded full sensitiveness to public duty 
as a king which demanded full sensitiveness 
to public opinion.” However, even if the 
modernistic attitude does not reconcile it- 
selfto this justification, the modernist should 
bear in mind that Rama, not with standing 
the accumulation of hundreds of myths 
arround him, is a historical figure, and po- 
etry being the imitation of life, he will have 
to be presented as such. Iyengar himself, 
would have been a fault in Sitayana if Rama 
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had been the hero. But this epic, like the 
comedies of Shakespeare, has no hero at 
all. Ithas only the heroine which is Sita, the 
blameless wife. Therefore, Rama's imper- 
fection, duly portrayed in Sitayana should 
increase our appreciation of Sitayana be- 
cause his imperfection alone, by its contrast 
with sita's perfection, brings Sita into the 
prominence of a heroine. Needless to say 
that Rama's imperfection which his life itself 
provides as materia! to the artist and which 
the artist rightly uses here, is a source of the 
merit of Sitayana in which the pathos in the 
remorse of Rama at the end resembles that 
in Bhavabhuti's Uttar Rama Charitam. 


1. Indian literature XXXII, 1 (1981( 
pp. 101-27. 


2. Even in England, the elder brother 
of George VI had to abdicate the throne for 
his decision to marry a widow 
washerwoman, Mrs. Simpson, because, as 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin rightly said, 
"The king is the king of his subjects and 
therefore he will have to marry according to 
the wishes of his subjects". 
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MAMIDIPUDI PATTABHIRAM 


As Gandhi's 125th birthday is being 
celebrated in the country, it is only appro- 
priate that this feature should refer to Ma- 
hatma Gandhi. Many political scientists have 
referred to the relevance of Gandhi to mod- 
ern India and as Professor A.B.Mathur of 
Rajasthan had said, if Mahatma Gandhi ap- 
pears to be a political leader it was entirely 
on account of his total immersion with soci- 
ety, whether in India or in South Africa much 
earlier and his total identification with the 
moral issues he espoused with matchless 
skill and unparalleled determination. For 
him the problem of Indian Independence was 
not just a political problem of dislodging the 
British and substituting with our own. 
Gandhiji was fully convinced of the insepa- 
rable bond between freedom and morality. 
To the Mahatma, politics was not an ugly 
strife for power which it unfortunately has 
become in the hands of those who swear 
by him but have abandoned him completely. 
Politics was to him the moral means, the ethi- 
cal norms according to which the lives of 
the people should and ought to be arranged. 


Gandhiji, in fact, looked for legitimacy 
of authority not in the laws and the constitu- 
tions, not in parliaments and courts but in 


the conscience of man. For Gandhiji politi- 
cal freedom was not an end in itself but it 
was only a means for the emergence of a 
better type of individual and for a better or- 
dering of society. In his writings and through 
the personal example which he set and which 
received world wide admiration he gave us 
an idea of what an ideal human being should 
be. He gave the name satyagrahi to the ideal 
man and in his personal life he demonstrated 
what a real satyagrahi is. Gandhiji not only 
wanted every one to become a satyagrahi 
but also wanted to reconstruct society on 
the basis of truth and non-violence. In such 
a society all men and women would be 
equals. There would be no privileged class 
and women, instead of being exploited, 
would be accorded the same treatment as 
men and would participate in public life in 
the same way as men do. Untouchability 
would disappear and there would be no 
place for caste heierarchy. 


A satyagraha social order would be 
an order free from all kinds of exploitation. 
This is the ideal of democracy, of socialism 
and of communism which is regarded as a 
progressive movement as distinguished from 
fascism which stands for elitist rule of some 
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kind or the other. There is nothing in 
Gandhiji's concept ofan ideal social order 
to which any radical or even a revolutionary 
could take objection. In truth Gandhiji him- 
self was a revolutionary of the first order 
and like all of them he was keen to bring 
about fundamental changes in the existing 
order. He was not a status quo man arid it 
is a mistake to think ofhim as a reactionary, 
arevivalist or a traditionalist. He was keen 
on creating a casteless, classless society. 


Unfortunately in Uttar Pradesh the 
alliance partner of the ruling coalition, the 
Bahujan Samaj party(BSP) has chosen to 
boycott all the government functions in con- 
nection with Gandhi Jayanthi this year on 
the plea that Gandhiji was not really a cham- 
pion of the Scheduled Classes and the 
Backward Classes and that he was indeed 
a believer in caste. Nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth and that a ruling party 
should organise such a boycott in a state 
which at one time was dominated by Con- 
gressmen is most unfortunate. The BSP has 
been doing consistent propaganda denigrat- 
ing the Mahatma who it was that taught the 
people of the country to stand on their feet 
and defy the mighty British with dignity and 
courage. The Centre which is under Con- 
gress dispensation has been unable to stop 
this mostly because of political compulsions. 
It is a pity that the public too has been ut- 
terly indifferent to this kind of blasphemy be- 

ing practised by the BSP. Itis of the utmost 


importance that at least the Congress party 
which is in power in more than one state 
should effectively counter this trend although 
the Mahatma does not need really a prop. 
Gandhiji's name can never be erased. While 
the picture in Uttar Pradesh is thus dismal 
what happened in Bangalore is even worse. 
On Gandhiji's birth day the Door Darshan 
introduced an Urdu news bulletin and this 
was seriously objected to by the 
Kannadigas. There was violent resistance 
and several innocent lives were lost in the 
disturbances that took place for three days 
in the city. The State Government panicked 
and suggested that the bulletin be withdrawn. 
It was even said that the Centre did not con- 
sult the Chief Minister before introducing the 
Urdu bulletin all of a sudden. Nor were 
any prominent leaders of the state told about 
it before hand. A day later the bulletin, it 
was Officially announced, would be held in 


abeyance which of course is an euphemism 


for actual withdrawal. 


As has been rightly argued there is 
little use for a Urdu bulletin ina state like 
Karnataka as even Muslims speak only 
Kannada. The truth however seems to be 
that the bulletin was introduced keeping the 
coming elections in view. There isa size- 
able section of Muslims in the state and 
something should have to be done by the 
party in power at the Centre to win their 
votes. A special Urdu bulletin was thought 
to be the best way of winning their support. 
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In fact Doordarshan official said that the 
decision will bring minorities into the main- 
stream. It will also provide information and 
education to the minorities. All this makes 
sad reading and if the Government was re- 
ally keen on promoting the interests of the 
Muslims in the State there are several other 
and more acceptable ways of doing it. A 
surreptious way of introducing the Urdu bul- 
letin on Gandhiji's birth day was certainly 
not the ideal way of achieving the purpose 
onhand. Gandhiji fought all his life for Hindu- 
Muslim unity and it is a tragedy that on this 
auspicious day there should be communal 
rioting in one of the premier cities of the 
country. Worse was that it was prompted 
by the Government itself which took a very 
wrong decision. Of course it is nobody's 
case that whatever the motives of whoever 
took the decision to introduce the service- 
and in such a hurry-no one taking to the 
streets is an appropriate response. If it is 
thought that the decision is struck by the 
election code to be observed in the run-up 
to the elections, the best thing would be to 
approach the Chief Election Commissioner. 


In an emotive issue of this type it is 
difficult to control the crowds and in retro- 
spect the entire thing looks meaningless. The 
Chief Election Commissioner has in fact in- 
tervened and ordered that the Urdu broad- 
cast should be resumed till after the elec- 
tions. In his view it offends the model code 
of conduct prescribed for the candidates, 
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political parties and ministers. The broad- 
cast was interpreted by the CEC as a lar- 
gesse conferred on the Muslims witha view 
to obtaining their votes. The point, how- 
ever, is that in the name of Gandhiji this 
adventurist course was adopted and it boo- 
meranged on the Government itself. Un- 
fortunately, the inoffensive citizen had to bear 
the brunt of this wrong step and this cer- 
tainly is aturious way to mark the birth an- 
niversary of the Father of the Nation. One 
has to recall what Louis Fischer had said, 
namely, 'India has impoverished it self by 
exporting its finest treasures. It gave birth 
to Buddha. Now hundreds of missions fol- 
low outside India and only a handful inside. 
India's earth and air nurtured Gandhiji. How 
many Gandhians can be counted in his na- 
tive country ? How much influence do those 
Gandhians exercise ? Is Gandhiji to become 
the lost Mahatma ? Is the prophet to be 
without honour in his homeland ?" Every 
Indian should search his heart to find an an- 
swer to these questions. 


The coming elections in Andhra 
Pradesh, Sikkim, Goa and Karnataka are 
going to be a very important in sofar as the 
political scene is concerned. The assem- 
blies are completing their term and none of 
the four States is under President's rule. The 
main question is whether the Congress Party 
which is ruling at the Centre will come to 
power and whether there will be stability of 
government by voting a particular party ina 


oes 
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majority. The Chief Election Commissioner 
created a problem by insisting on identity 
cards for all the voters but on second 
thoughts he made an exception in the case 
of these four states presumably because 
there is not enough time. But he has now 
said that in regard to the six other states the 
identity cards area must. The Chief Minis- 
ters have been maintaining that the time al- 
lotted for the purpose is not adequate and, 
further, they do not have enough funds to 
get this work done unless the Centre was 
prepared to come to their help in a big way. 
The CEC has not so far relented and he has 
been saying that if the identity cards are not 
ready he will not hold any elections. This of 
course is bound to lead to a big constitu- 
tional crisis, for at the completion of five yeas 
the Assemblies get automatically dissolved. 
The popular ministries cannot function and 
it becomes necessary to impose President's 
rule. Even the Constitution makers would 
not have envisaged a situation like this. The 
CEC will thus be creating a difficult situa- 
tion and it is to be seen how this conflict is 
going to be resolved. 


Even in regard to the observance of 
the model code the CEC has been insisting 
that it comes into effect the moment the elec- 
tion schedule is announced, whereas the 
State Governments have been arguing that 
it must be applied only after the election 
notification is issued. Otherwise normal 


governmental activity will come to a stand- 
still. The matter is still with the court which 
has in its interim order conceded the claim 
of the State Governments. The CEC's or- 
ders have been not only controversial but 
also arbitrary on occasions. His excessive 
zeal for reform should not create a constitu- 
tional crisis. The Centre also is in a piquant 
position because it is not in a position to re- 
move the CEC and will have to put up with 
him. It is also difficult ifnot impossible to 
rush to courts to challenge each and every 
order of the CEC and get redressal. Yet 
there seems to be no way out and the 'Goy- 
ernment must devise some way of checking 
the CEC. It was for this very purpose two 
other Commissioners were appointed but 
from the very first day they took up office 
they were at loggerheads with the CEC with 
the result that their appointment has not made 
any difference to the style of functioning of 
the CEC. The Supreme Court has yet to 
give its decision on the status of the Com- 
missioners Vis a Vis CEC and till then the 
CEC has the final word on all issues to be 
settled by the Election Commission. It is, 
therefore, important that the highest court 
pronounces its verdit on the many conten- 
tious issues before it relating to the Election 
Commission as early as possible to remove 
the present uncertainty. 


Kashmir is once again in the news in 
a big way. Important changes are taking 
place in the State with the ultimate objec- 
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tive of holding elections. Of course there is 
no unanimity of view about the poll and quite 
a few leaders still believe that elections in 
the present context in the state are next to 
impossible. The Government, however, 
does not take such a pessimistic view and is 
trying its best to prepare the ground for a 
poll. Some prominent militant leaders have 
been set free and this is one important step 
towards normalisation. Unfortunately, there 
is not even a single political leader of im- 
portance who is in a position to rally sup- 
port and this stands in the way of the Gov- 
ernment holding a political dialogue. The 
National Confrence which at one time was 
the most important organisation is in an im- 
poverished condition and its leader, 
Dr.Farrok Abdullah, is in no position to 
organise the party for the simple reason he 
has been spending most of his time outside 
the State. Now that elections are being 


CONTRIBUTORS! 


talked about he is planning to rally support. 
Meanwhile the militant outfits also have been 
projecting themselves as people's 
organisations ready for talks. The Govern- 
ment has made it clear it is prepared to talk 
to any group or interest which subscribes to 
the Indian Constitution. Which means that 
the people who at one time gave shelter to 
the extremists are now tired of militancy and 
they want some kind of stable popular Gov- 
ernment. If this trend continues there is no 
reason why an election-cannot be held in 
the troubled State. In fact, it is not the ex- 
tent of voter participation that is relevant. 
The very fact of an election generates anew 
hope and it must be the aim of the Govern- 
ment to ensure that conditions are propi- 
tious for a poll. The entire nation will be 
watching the developments in Kashmir with 
great interest. 


PLEASE NOTE! 


You are requested to send two copies of your 
articles and poem, typed in double space on fool scape 
size sheets of paper. Books for review should be two. 


---Editor Z 
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THE RIVER 


DR.K.SRINIVAS SASTRY 


THE RIVER flows through the city 
Beneath the bridge and beside the temple 
Rolling with laughs and rippling with tears 
Singing with joy and raging with wrath 
Through the ages 


No one knows its sources 


When it first flowed into the world 
There was no city, no bridge, no temple 


With the passage of time a city was built there 
Where diverse races and religions met and mingled 


Floods and famines forced the engineers 
To build a bridge above the irrepressible river 
To harness it for human comfort 


The market-place in the city draws countless customers 
Scholars and laymen, lawyers and liars 

Swindlers and philanthropists, sinners and saints 

Deception and self-deception are the everyday routine there 


The citizens have another meeting-place-the temple 

Wherein the Supreme who has been carved into an icon is confined 
Whom they visit at their intermittent convenience 

Many with a pretension to prayer and a passion for heaven 

Few to lose themselves in speechless surrender 
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The city had crumbled and was raised again 

The bridge had cracked and was repaired 

The market-place betrays its history of ups and downs 
The temple tells its tale of loss and recovery 


The river is different 

It flows without touching the banks of mortality 
Keeping unruffled through calm and storm 
Resting on the bed of truth 
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THE RIVER is both life-giver and death-dealer 
m 
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AT THE POLLING BOOTH 


NIRANJANA MISHRA 


Ofthe world's largest democracy 

its most glorious past and inglorious present 
shining future 

its voting procedure 

consequent failure; 

ofthe promises of our men 

touching the Mount Everst 

and their performances 

Sing Poetic Muse! 


I like 

To muse upon such a theme 

never thought by Milton or Vyas 
nor attempted in Free Verse. 

Mine is ninety nine by seventy four 
only two days for zero hour 
Sudden visit ofa Government Officer 
makes me somewhat bored 

Here Iam, the presiding officer 

to obey only the Government order 
other wise great headache will fall 

I have to lose all. 


Seven O'clock. Thus the day breaks 


see the ballot box. Note the paper seal 
only address tag and nothing to conceal. 
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The voters came 

like swarm of bees 

or like men 

Purchasing black cinema tickets 


The posters ofthe hen, 

ship, cross or something else- 
who will save us 

from this quagmire 

of poverty and unemployment? 


> — @ eames eos 1 tI ee 


Eager is the blind for his vote, 

Eager is the rich and lame for his vote, 
Eager is the fat lady for her vote 

Eager is the 18 years old boy for his vote, 
Mishra, Pattnaik, Laxmipati 

All are eager for their votes. 


} Thus muttered an angry youth, 
“Choosing between candidates 
just like between liver cancer 
and blood cancer 
A Ram Rajya is what we desire”. 


Men may come & Men may go 
we will repeat this system; 
Anexemplary state 

we will create 

you can't fathom”. 
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REVIEWS 


Name of the Book : DOWN TO THE 
EARTH. 


Ananthology of post modern Telugu 
poetry. Free Verse Front : Hyderabad - 
India. Compiled and edited by Seelavi 


Kundurty Satya Murty. 


Price : Rs.60/- in India. $in U.S.A. 
£4-in U.K. 


This book, attractive with its decolam 
cover depicting the beautiful door carving 
of a Telugu House, and containing a good 
collection of poems, translation of post 
Modem Telugu poems is a beautiful achieve- 
ment with Foreword by Dr. Chekuri Rama 
Rau. 


One can't but be surprised at the high 
quality of style and expression presented by 
the translators. The book is a sophisticated 
window through which one can see the 
differnt scenes of India, the huts, the villages, 
the toiling poor, the oppressed, the down- 
trodden, the struggling masses, the hills, the 
lakes, the rivers, the revolutionary crying for 
justice, the agony, the anger, all aspirations- 
-all life. 


Though the theme and the mood 


change from poem to poem, pathos and 
the trend of reformation are noticed in 
majority of the poems. 


"Masters, 
We only have two hands 
to pack your houses with 
possessions". 
(A Pair of Hands) 


"We turned ourselves into 
candles 
to light up your mansions". 
(Struggle to live) 


Especially pathetic is "Beware The 
naked parade" while there are poems like 
"Meghya" which have the seeds of revo- 
lution. The cry for justice and the need 
for the virtue of humanity is a dominant 
note in many of the poems. 


Impressive lines and unique ideas 
arrest our attention. 


"Can tears help light a lamp?" 
"You're conversing with fire". 

(computer pictures) 
"He extends into all fora 


thousand miles" 
(Freedom Fighter) 


"I cannot love the noon 
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with all its brilliance. 
Even if consumed by flames 
I will embrace only the sun". 


Bringing the handicapped into poetry 
is a novel idea "Woodenleg" "The Braille 
Way". 


The Poem "No Hands to Flap" makes 
for interesting reading though touching. 


"Before I lost my leg 
in the city's rush, 
some forest had lost a tree." 


Absorbing and charmingly translated 
are the poems "The Hill that melted away", 
"Jungle", "The Lake", The Violet Boar", "The 
River" and many others. 


On the whole the book is a rare con- 
tribution introducing the modern Telugu po- 
etry to the world and revealing a fund of 
talent among the Indian writers in English. 
The compiler and editor of this book and 
the publishing House deserve to be congratu- 
lated. 


ASATYAVATHY. 


Name of the Book: 'The Stone man' 


79 


And Other Poems. Author: Niranjan Mishra. 
Price : Paper Back Rs20/-, $6/-. Deluxe 
Rs40/-. Address for correspondence: 
M.Mishra, 4R/5, Principal's Colony, At/Po 
Parlakhemundi, Dist Gajapati, Orissa, Pin - 
761 200, India. 


The present book under review is a 
collection of poems by Niranjana Mishra, 
written and published in various professional 
Journals and News Papers. In the Epilogue, 
the author says that his purpose in writing 
poems is to communicate a peculiar feeling 
or an experience in Indian English. For him, 
Poetry is a soul stirring experience and he 
claims that there is no place for obscurity in 
his poems. All the themes selected by the 
poet prove this point. They cover a wide 
range of subjects which we encounter in our 
daily lives. 


The poem “The Stone Man", which 
also happens to be the title of the book, is 
about an unidentified person, who killed 
eleven people living in Calcutta's slums. The 
killer's Modus Operandi was to smash the 
head of the innocent victim with a stone. 
Our heart flows with sympathy when we 
read these lines---- 


City's deserted children 
gone thus to oblivion 
coming to this earth 
on an adhoc basis 
terminated thus 
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without a prior notice 

see, these tiny creatures 
languishing 

on this Calcutta pavement. 


The poet wrote the poem 'C.I.E.F.L 
lessons ina satiric spirit. In this poem, the 
poet criticises dull and boring lessons. In 
the 3rd Stanza he says humourously-- 


"Separating language from 
literature 

is like separating 

the Prince of Denmark 
From Hamlet”. 


In 'Hair Cutting' he pays rich tributes 
to Gandhiji in the following lines--- 


"I often imagine 

you were sent by Heaven 

only on deputation 

to the world of erring mortals 
for this arduous act of 
hair-cutting for making 

the rulers bald headed 

by the twin scissors 


of Truth and Non-Violence". 


The variegated subjects like Love, 
War, God, Politics and Elections are often 
touched with sentiment, feeling, 
pathos,satire and they sometimes reflect the 
mood of the poet himself. The poem 'Poll- 
ing Booth ' is a light satire aimed at the present 
day politics. 'Star TV' is another criticism 
levelled against the latest TV boom whichis 
spoiling the youth of our country. A house 
wife writes to the Editor of a Magazine ex- 
pressing her anguish and problems she faces 
with her children and husband at home. I 
think any house wife will agree with her when 
she reads the lines --- 


‘My husband is getting angry 

If I say 

Dinner is getting cold 

nobody listens 

Sir, children should not know 

Kissing in so early age’. 

The book delights the reader. It leaves 
an ever-lasting impressior. on our minds 


since some of the poems are inspiring and 
thought-provoking. 


Y.SATYA SREE. 
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